To the PUBLIC. 


HOUGH it was our original inten- 

tion to confine this work to the 
deſcription of North America only, yet 
the ſmallneſs of the type in which we 
have printed it, has enabled us to extend 
our plan in ſo copious a manner, as to 
take in every thing remarkable on the 
continent of Seuth America, without any 
additional expence to the purchaſer. 
Thus, in the compaſs of two pocket vo- 


lumes, the reader will find every kind of 


information he would wiſh to acquire, 
even after he had laboured through the 
reading of the moſt voluminous works. 
The account of the riſe and progreſs of 
the preſent unhappy diſputes between 
Britaia and her colonies will cloſe the 
work, ä 

No. 9, being the firſt of the ſecond 
volume, will be publiſhed on Saturday 
next, embelliſhed with an emblematical 


frontiſpiece, elegantly deſigned and en- 


graved, 


t The book-binder is defired to can- 


cel the title-page given with the firſt 


number, and bind up the following in- 
ſtead of it, | det 
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PREFACE. 


T a time when every ſtate in Europe 
views, with admiration and ſilent 
ſuſpenſe, the preſent unhappy conteſt be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies, it 
is not to be expected, but that every indi- 
vidual of this Nation ſhould intereſt him- 
{elf in ſo important a matter, the event of 
which is either to raiſe England to the 
higheſt pinnacle of glory, or ſink it into 
indelible diſgrace, if not lay the certain 
foundation of its ruin. 
The rage of party, like a torrent, ſweeps 
every thing before it; and hence too many, 
on both ſides of the queſtion, argue upon 
principles formed rather in their wiſh, 
than founded on reaſon and unerring ex- 
perience. Others there are, who, though 
they may mean well, for want of a proper 
knowledge of the ſubject, run into the 
ſtrangeſt extravagancies. 


To underſtand properly the preſent ſtate 
of our American affairs, we ought to be 
well acquainted with the manner1n which 


pur Colonies were firſt ſettled, with the 


A 2 genius 


— 


PREFACE, 
genins and policy of that people, and wirh 


the — fed that firſt Kindled the ſpark, 


now burſt intom flame, which rages with 
almoſt irreſiſtablo fury. Tor 


It is true, innumerable hiſtories of Aide“ 


rica have bans publiſhed, and aà few, of 


them executed in a maſterly manner; yet 


even the beſt of them have cither been 
confined to ſomt particular province, or 


have been too voluminous and expenſive, 


to be either purchaſed or ſtudied by the 
generality of readers. 


To obviate theſe difficulties, and to enable 


readers of every claſs to form a clear idea 
of the preſent ſtate of American politics, 
we have ventured to offer this little publi⸗ 


cation to the world, which being printed 
in a ſmall ſize, when bound up, we hope, 


will be a uleful, we-are certain not a cum- 
berſome companion. 


We think it adviſcable to hegin with the 


diſcovery of America by Columbus, as it 


contains many intereſting and curious par- 


ticulars. The perſons, cuſtoms, and man- 


ners of the original inbabitants of America, 
will follow; and here the reader will meet 
with many Ariking examples of what na- 
ture is in her rude and uncultivated ate. 
An account of the firſt ſettlement of North 
America will next engroſs our attention; 


and 


N 


and here we ſhall particularly deſcribe tha 
genius and diſpoſitions of the firſt adventu- 
fers, and the ſtrange infatuations that at- 
tended them, We ſhall then proceed to 
deſcribe each Colony ſeparately, its air, 


Ames ; 

I of ſoil, commerce, manufaQures, natural pro- 
yet dactions, and whatever ſhall appear moſt 
a intereſting and amuſing. 


We ſhall conclude with an account of 
the Riſe and Progreſs of the preſent diſputes 
between America and the Mother Country. 
We are ſenſible how difficult will be the 
talk, to avoid even the appearance of par- 
tiality.in a matter, concerning which opi- 
nions are ſo much divided, Undiſmayed 


ch by any difficulties whatever, and fearful 
intec of nothing but departing from the truth, 
hope, we ſhall give our ſentiments clearly and 


undiſguiſed, in hopes pf a candid peruſal, 
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Explanation of the Frontiſpiece. 


ITANNIA ſeated near the TEMPLE or CoN» 


CORD, ſupports with her left hand a Spear, on 


the top of which is the Cay oF LIBERTY. 
Hier right hand, in token of reconciliation, is 


joined with that of AMERICA, whoſe left is 
employed in diſperſing the emblems of Plenty 
from a-CORNUCOPTA. The ANGEL OF 
PEACE is hevering over them, and preſenting 
cach with an OLIVE BRANCH. By the fide 


f BRITANNIA, the Lion and the Lamb lie 
- couched together, in token, that the moſt ſa- 


: w heart can ſometimes forget its ferocity, 
an 


ceaſe to oppreſs the unguarded innocent. 
The Bales of Goods on the Shore, and the 
Ships on the Ocean, import the revival of 
TRADE and COMMERCE. 
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1val of 


The Diſervery of AMERICA by COLUMBUS, 


O determine by whom or in what man- 

1 ner America was firſt peopled, is one 
of thoſe knotty points, which even Time, the 
unraveller of moſt things, renders more diffi- 
cult and intricate. The moſt probable conjec- 
ture is, that America was firſt peopled by the 
Carthaginians, who were ſituate on the North- 
Weſt coaſt of Africa, and poſſeſſed the Canary 
and Cape Verd Iflands in the Atlantic ocean. 
As the Carthaginian ſhips carried ſometimes 
a thouſand people, and were probably crowded 
with men, women, and children, when they 
lent colonies to thoſe Iſlands, it is very natural 
rHE expect, that ſome of them ſhould miſs thoſe 
| lands, . 
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ſeveral extraordinary events conſpire 


$ America diſcovered by Columbur,, 
Iflands,” and; be driven to the Weſt, beyond 
their intended port. If this ever happened, 
they muſt of neceſſity be driven to America, 
which is firuate but three weeks fail to the 
Weſtward: of the Canary or Cape Verd 
Lande. From thence it was impoſſible for 
them to retum to the Eaſtern continent, 
the trade-wind being always oppoſite to 
them; and this is perhaps the reaſon that we 
never heard any thing of that bart of the 
world, until the uſe of the compats was diſco- 
vered. and the art of. navigation was improved, 


.Wherebyaway was foundoutof ſailing into high- 


er latitudes, out of the way of the trade-winds, 

in order to return to the Eaftern continent. 
At the time when Chriſtopher Columbus, a 

native of Genoa, undertook to extend the 


boundaries which ignotance had given to the 


world, the manners of. Europe were beginning 


to riſe above that ſtare of wes in which 


they had been long inyolved,” Art this period, 
: 10rdit | | dio change 
the face of all Europe: the diſcovery of Ame- - 


rica, the invention of printing, the making of 


gunpowder," the "revival of ancient learning, 
and the Reformation, OY 


* 


be deſign of Columbus aroſe from the juſt 


idea he had formed of the figure of the earth; 


though the mapꝭ, more erroneus than his con- 


jectures, mide him miſtake” the object. His 
deſign was to find a paſſage to Ching and India 
by the Weſtern Ocean. He perfomed the 
duty of a goed citizen, and made his firſt pre 
potal at home, where it was reje&ted, Dil- | 
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eriod, 


charged of this obligation, be applied to the 


court of France, and meeting no better ſuecefs 


there, he next offered his ſervices to our Henry 
the ſeventh. This prince was rather a prudent 
ſteward and mapager of a: kingdom than a 
great king, and one of thoſe defenfive geniuſes 
who are the latt in the world to reliſh a great 
but problematical deſgn. It is therefore no 
wonder that his brother, whom Columbus hag 
employed to ſolicit in England, after ſeveral 
years ſpent here, had little ſucceſs in his nego: 
nation. But in Portugal, where he applied 
himſelf after his failure here, his offers were 


not only rejected but be was inſulted and ridie 


culed ; but his mind was too great to be con-: 
quered by inſult or ridicule, and repulſe contri- 
buted to heighten his ardour: he found how- 
ever, in theſe inſults, and this ridicule, a new 
incitement to purſue his ſcheme, urged forward 


by the ſtings of anger and reſentment, 


His patience was afterwards exerciſed for 
eight years together at the court of Ferdinand 
and Itabella. He had every day, during this 
long ſpace, to combat with every objection 
that want of knowledge, or that a falſe know- 
lege, could ſuggeſt. Some held that the known 
world, which they thought was all that could 
be known, , floated like a vaſt ſeum upon the 
ocean; that the ocean itſelf. was infinite. 
Others, who entertained more juſt notions, and 


delie ved that the whole of the earth and waters 


compoſed one vaſt globe, drew a conſequence 
rom it as abſurd as the former opinion! For 


yong 
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mey argued, that if Columbus ſhould fail be. 
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beyond a oortain point, the convexity. of this 
globe would prevent his return. As is uſual in 
ſuch caſes, every one abounded with objec- 
tions. His whole time was ſpent in fruitleſs 
endeavours to enlighten ignorance, to remove 
prejudice, and to vanquiſn that obſtinate incre- 
dulity, hich is of all others the greateſt enemy 
to improvement, rejecting every thing as falſe 
and abſurd, which is ever ſo little out of the 
track of common experience. However, with 
an aſſidurty and firmneſs of mind, never enough 
to be admired and applauded, he at length 
overcame all difficulties; and, to his inxepreſ- 
ſible joy, with a fleet of three ſhips, and the 
title and command of an admiral, ſet fail on the 
third of Auguſt, 1402, on a voyage the moſt 
daring and grand in the deſign, and in the 


event of which the world was the moſt con- 


cerned, of any that was ever yet undertaken. 
In honour to the fair ſex, and in juſtice to 
Iſabella, we muſt here mention, that this 
ſcheme was firſt countenanced, and the equip- 
ment made by the queen only; the king had 
u ſhare in it; ſhe even raiſed, upon her own 

jewels, the money neceſſary for the deſign. 
Columbus bad then no chart to direct him, 
no lights from former navigators, no experi- 
ence of the winds and currents particular to 
thoſe ſeas. He had no guide but his own 
genius, nor any thing to comfort and appeaſe 
is companiens, diſcouraged and mutinous 
with the length and hopeleſſneſs of the voyage, 
but ſome indications which he drew from the 
£aſyal appearances of land birds and * 
| * 


*. 
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fex-weeds, moſt of them little to be depended 


upon, but which this wiſe commander, well 
zequainted with the human heart, always knew 
how to turn to the beſt advantage. It was in 
this expedition that the variation of the com- 
paſs was firſtobſerved ; an appearance which has 
ever ſince puzzled alt philoſophers, and which 
at this time made a great impreſſion upon the 


pilots of Columbus; when in an unknown and 


boundleſs ocean, far from the road of former 
navigation, Nature itſelf fcemed altered, land 
the only guide they had left, appeared to be 
upon the point of forſaking them. But Co- 
lumbus, with a wonderful quickneſs and ſaga- 


city, pretended to difcover a phyſical cauſe for 


this appearance, which, though it did not 
ftisfy himſelf, was plauſible enough to re- 
move ſomething of the terrors of his mariners. 
However, the crew infiſted on his returning, 
and grew loud and inſolent in their demand. 
_ even talked of throwing the admiral over- 
board. | hay 


His invention, and almoſt his hopes were 
hear exhauſted, when the only thing which 
culd appeaſe them happened; the clear dif- 
orery of land, after a voyage of thirty-three 
days, the longeſt ever any man was known to 
be from fight of ſhore before that time. They 
unded on one of the iflands vow called 
Lucayos, or Bahamas, which is remarkable 
br nothing but this event”; and here it was. 
tat the two worlds, if I may uſe the expreſ- 
ion, were firſt introduced to one another; 
i meeting” of an extraordinary nature, = 

| which 
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22 22 — in both. The 

did, after "thanking God 
25 ** 4 of IE important voyage, as 
to take poſſeſſiam of the ĩſland in the nate of 


———ů— one by ſetting up a croſs 
upon the ſhore; great multitudes of the inha- 
: bitants looking-on, ignorant and unconcerned 
at a ceremony b an was to deprive them of 
their natural liberty. The ſtay of the Spaniards 
23 iſland was but _— 5 they bound, 
from the extreme poverty of the chat 

theſe were by no means the Indies; which: they 
i wu ht rey E ran 
* lumbus at his ture rudently 

N took with him ſome of the yo et th: 4 

they migbt learn the Spaniſh" tongue, and 

- be his guides and interpreters in this new ſcene 
df affairs; nor were they unwilling to accom- 
pany him. He touched on ſeverat of the 

Hands in the ſame eluſter, enquiring every 
where. for gold, which was "the only object of 
commerce he thought worth his care, — 
2 only thing chat conld. give the court of 
- 2 an high opinion of his diſcoveries. All 

Grected him to a great ifland called Bohio, of 
which they ſpoke great things, and principally 

that it abounded with old. They told Son 
it lay to the:Southw To the Southward 
he WT his. courſe, 3 found the Hland, 
5 3 be called Hiſpanolia, no ways. inferior 

— reports j commodious- harbours, an 

5 one climate, a. good 3 what was, 
al uoſt-confeguence,.a country that promiſed, 
wa * of gold: 
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mantity with which he behaved upon ever 
| vecnfian. |. He ſhewed them ton, chat though it 
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Columbus 


to plant à colony there, and to eſtabliſn thing 
in ſome permanent order before he procettied 
10 further diſcoveries. + Nut to curry his de- 
kong of a ſettlement here, and his ſehemes of 
tuture diſeoveries into execution, it was neceſ- 
fary that he ſnhould return to Spain, and equip 


bimſelf with a proper force. He had now col - 


lected a ſufficient quantity of gold to give ere · 
ditto his voyage at court, and ſuch a number 
af eurĩoſities of all kinds as might ſtrike the 
imaginations, and engage the attention of the 

ple. Before be parted, he took eare to ſe- 


eure the friendſhip of the principal king of the 


ifland by carefles and preſents, and under pre- 
tence of leaving him a force ſufficient to aſſiſt 
him againft his enemies, he laid the ground - 
work of a colony, He built a fort, and put a 
fmall garriſon of Spaniards into it, with ſueh 
directions for their conduct as. might have en- 


fured their ſafety, and the good offices of che in · 


habitants,-if the men had not been of that 


kind, who are incapable of acting prudently 


either from their own- or other peoples wit- 
dom. He did every bing to gain the eſteem 
of the natives, by the juſti — nga. 
rofity of his dealings, aud politeneſs and hu- 


uns bot. in his will, it was agethe leſs zn his 
Vor. ; | B 


power 
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power to do them miſchief, if they, acted ſs 
as to force him upon harſher meaſures, ' The 
ſurprizing effects of his cannon, and the ſharp- 
nets of the Spaniſh ſwords, of which he made 
an innocent oſtentation, convinced them of 
When the Spaniards firft arrived in that 
country, they were taken for men come from 
heaven; and it was no wonder, conliderin 
the extreme novelty of their appearance, a 

the prodigious, ſuperiority they had in every 
reſpect over a people in all the nakedneſi of 
uncultivated nature. Whatever therefore the 
Indians got from them, they valued in an high 
degree, not only as curious and uſeful, but 
even as things ſacred. The perſous of the 
Spaniards were reſpected in the ſame light. 


Columbus, who knew the value of opmion, 


did all he couid to keep them in their error; 
and indeed no action of his, either of weak - 
neſs or cruelty, could fhraifh matter to unde- 
ceive them. For which reaſon, on his de- 
parture, he left the people with the beſt in- 
clinations imaginable to nurſe his inlant 
colony. e | 

On his return homewards, he touched upon 
ſeveral iſlands to the Southward, and difcovered 
the Caribbees, of the barbarity of whoſe in- 
Sabitants he had heard terrible accounts in 
HFliſpanjola. He bad before landed upon Cuba 
in his paſſage trom the Bahamas, S0 that, in 
this his firſt voyage, he gained a general know- 
ledge of all the lands, which lie in ſuch an 
altoniſhing numbar in that great 3 
c 8 rie 
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dirides North and South America. But hi- 
therto he neither knew nor ſuſpected any con- 
tinent between him and China. 

On his return to Europe, after an abſence of 
above fix months, he was driven by a great 
ſtorm into the harbour of Eifbon. This he 
did not look upon as a misfortune; ſince here, 
he had the ſatis faction of convincing the Por- 
tugueſe of what an error they were guilty in 
rejechng his pro ſals. It was now his turn to 
triumph. The Portoguels: who had began to 
make a figure in navigation, conſidered diſco- 
very as their proper province; and they were 
enraged to ſee, that the Caſtihans were now 
let into the ſame path, in conſequence of an 
offer which they had rejected. Some propoſed 
to murder the admiral; but all were agreed 
to treat him in the moſt unworthy manner. 
However, their deſign of inſulting him gave 
Columbus an opportunity at once of gratifying 


dis reſentment, maintaining his own dignity, 


and aſſerting the honour of the flag of Caſtle. 
He ſent to the king at his firſt entering the 
harbour, to defire liberty to come up to 
Liſbon and refreſh, as he had his maſter's or- 
ders not avoid his ports; adding, that he was 
not from Guinea, pi the Indies. An officer 
of the king of Portugal came aboard him with 
an armed force, and ordered him to come 
aſhore, and give an account of himfelf to the 
king's officers. Columbus -told him he had 
the honour of ſerving the king of Caſtile, and 
would own himſelf accountable to no other. 
The Portugueſe then defired him to ſend the 
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maſter of his ſhip ; this he likewiſe. refuſed” 

—— TUBS. NT | or 
Saying,” that the admirals of Caſtile always, 
choſe rather to die than deliver up themſelves, 
or even the meaneſt of their men, aud if vo- 
lence was SEL he was prepared to meet 


force with force. A ſpirited behaviour, in al- 


moſt any circumſtance of ſtrength, is the molt 


palitic as well as the moſt honourable courſe; 
we preſerve a reſpect at leaſt by it, and with 
that we generally preſerve every thing; but 
when we loſe reſpect, every thing is 2 We 
invite rather than ſuffer inſults, and the firſt is 
the only one we can reſiſt with prudence, Co- 
lumbus found this; the officer did hot purſue 
his demand; the admiral. had all the re- 
freſhments he wanted, and was even re- 
ceived at court with particular marks of di- 
At,” 2 


He proceeded from Liſbon to Seville; the 


court was then at Baicelona, But before he 
went to give an account of his voyage, he: 
took all the care he could to provide tor ano. 
ther. He wroteanabſtrad of his proceedings, 
and ſent with it a memorial of all ſuch things, 
as were neceſſary for'the eſtabliſhment of a co- 
lony, and for further diſcoveries, Soon after he 
began his journey to Barcelona, every where 
followed by the admiration and applauſes oft 


the people, who cronded:to' ſee him from all. 
parts. He entered the city in a ſort of triumph. 
And certainly there never was a more innocent 
triumph, nor one chat formed a more new and 
plealing fpectaele. He had nor deftzoyed, but 
Kiſcoveręd nations, The Americans he brought 


with 
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with him appeared in all the uncouth finery 
of their own country, wondered at by every 
body, and themſelves admiring every thing 
they ſaw. The ſeveral, animals, many highly 
beautiful, ang all ſtrangers to this part of, the 
world, were ſo diſpoſed as to be ſeen without 
difficulty; the other curioſities of the new 
world were diſplayed in the molt adrantage- 
ous manner; the utenſils, the arms, and the 
ornaments of the people ſo temote from us in 
fityation and manners; ſome valuable for the 
materials ; even the rudeneſs of the workman- 
ſhip in many made them but the more curious, 
when it was conſidered by whom, and with what 
inſtruments they were wrought. The gold way 
not forgotten. C 

The admiral himſelf, who cloſed the pro- 
ceſſion, was received by the king and queen 
with all imaginable marks of eſteem and re- 
gard, and they ordered a. magnikcent throne 
to be erected in public to do him the greater 
honour. A chair was prepared for him, in 
which he ſat, and gave, in preſence of the 
Whole court, a full and circumſtancial ac- 
count of all his diſcoveries, with that com- 
poſedneſs and gravity, which is ſo extremely 
agreeable to the Spaniſh, humour, and with the 
modeſty. of a man who knows he has done 
things which do not need to be proclaimed by 
himſelf. The. ſucceſsful merit of Columbus 
Was underſtood by every body; and when the 


- Ling and queen led the way, all the grandecs 


and nobility of the court vied with each. other 
12 their civilities and compliments. 1 
N ö The 
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ESIGNS like thoſe of Columbus were 
not to be -ſacrrficed'to the glare of pomp 
and parade: his mind was bent on nobler pur- 
ſuns ; and, inſtead of being fatisfied with the 
ſucceſs ther had hitherto accompanied his un- 
dertaking, he prepared with all expedition for 
a ſecond voyage. The difficulties attending 
the firſt were all vaniſhed. The importance 
of the object appeared every day more clearly, 
and the court was willing to ſecond the viva- 
city of his deſires to the full. He was made 
povernor with the higheſt authority, and had 
a fleet of ſeventeen ſail of ſhips, with all man- 
ner of neceſſaries for ſettlement or. conqueſt, 
and fifteen hundred men on board, ſome of 
them of the beſt families in Spain. With this 
fleet he fet fail on his ſecond voyage the 25th 
of September, 1493. He gave each of the 
captains inſtructions for their courſe ſealed, 
with orders not to open them, unleſs in diſtreſs, 
and ſeparated from the fleet, that he might 
create ſueh an abſolute dependence of all upon 
himſelf, as ſhould preſerve an unitormity in 
their deng uns. ar: 
On the 2d of November they made land, 
which is the ifland now called Dominica. 
But his deſign was firſt to ſettle his colony be · 
fore he attempted any new diſcovery, there 
fore he made no ſtay here, nor at ſeveral other 
illands at which he touched before he could 
make Hiſpaniola, On his arrival he found he 
, WER Se tort 
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fort he had built utterly demoliſhed, and all his 


men killed. The Spaniards had firſt fallen out 
among themſelves, upon the uſual ſubjects of 


frife, women and gold; and atterwards.pre- - 


ſerving as little harmony with the natives, and 
obſerving no decency in their behaviour, or juſ- 
tice in their dealings, they quickly loſt their 
eſteem, and were every man murdered, after 
having been — 7 different parts of 
the iſland. The prince, whom they were left 
to defend, was himſelf wounded in their de- 
fence, and bore this mark of his affection and 
good faith, when Columbus returned to the 
Wand. 

The admiral very wiſely forbore to make 
any nice enquiry into the affair, or to com- 
mence hoſtilities in revenge for the loſs of his 
ſoldiers; but he took the moſt effectual mea- 
fares to prevent ſuch an evil tor the future; 
he choſe a more commodious ftation for his 
colony, on the North - eaſt part of the iſland. 
which had a good port, great convenieney of 
water, and a good ſoil, and lay near that where 


he was informed the richeſt mines of the 


country were found: in gratitude to his-royal 
patroneſs, he called it Iſabella. He engaged 
in the ſettlement with great warmth, and 
never allowed himfeif a moment's repoſe from 
fuperintending the fortifications, : the- pri - 
vate houſes, and the works of agriculture ; 
in all which the fatigue was infinite; for 


de had not only the natural diſſiculties at- 


tending all fuch undertakings, but ' he: had 
the inſuperable lazineſs! of tae Spamards to 


contend 
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contend zwith, So that, ſpent quith the fatigues 
of ſo long a Voyage, and the greater fatigues 
he had endured. fince he came on ſhore, he 
fell into a dangerous illneſs. Of this; acgi- 
dent ſeyeral of his men took. the advantage to 
begin a rebellion, to undo all he had done, 


: 


and to.thraw 7277 thing into the moſt terxible 
confuſion. Theſe people, on their leaving 


Spain, had fancied to themſelves that gold was | 

to be found every where in this country, and f 

that there required nothing further to make 
ample eſtates, than to be tranſported into it; : 

but finding their miſtake, and that, inſtead of h 
receiving theſe golden ſhowers without. any. 1 
pains, they fared ill, laboured hard, and that j 
their proſpects of a fortune, it any at all, were | 
remote and uncertain, their diſcontent, berame 1 

| N and the mutinous diſpoſition increaſed t 

o faſt, and was carried toſuch extremities, that h 

if the admiral had not recovered at a very.critiy * 
cal time, and on his recovery had not acted in b 
the moſt reſolute and effe&ual manner, all his el 
hopes of a ſettlement in Hiſpaniola had been | 

= atanend, He was however ſatisfied with im- th 
| priſoning ſome of the chiefs, as this was nei- of 
li ther a time nor a place for very.extenfive. or Ve 


rigorous juſtice... ; ri 7 

He quelled this ſedition; but he ſaw at the es 
fame time that this work was not yet done: he ol 
ſaw another danger, againſt which he was to 10 
provide. with equal diſigence. He had good all 
reaſons to apprehend, that the Ameiicans were thi 
not well affected to their new gueſts, and might be 
probably meditate to cut them off, whilſt they the 


ſaw 
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pline, he matehed into the heart of the counts 
try, through the moſt frequeated parts of it, in 


order of battle, colours flying, and trumpets 


funding,” with the flower of his troops, to 
the mountains of Cibao, where Tay the richeit 
mines then diſcovered in the iſland. Here he 
built a fort to ſecure this advantageous poſt, 
and overawe the country ; and then he returned 


in the fame 2 and order, to the inexpreſſi- 
ble terror o 


fore. | 
Columbus made great oftentation of his ca- 


valry in this expedition. This was the firſt 
time the Indians of America had ever ſeen 


horſes. Their dread of theſe animals and their 
riders were extreme; they thought both formed 
but one animal, and the impetuoſity of their 
charge appeared irrefiſtible to theſe naked and 
W-armed people. Wherever they appeared, 
thoſe Indians, who intended any hoſtility, im- 


mediately fled ; nor did they think the inter- 


rention of the \ deepeſt and moſt rapid rivers 


any ſecurity ; they believed that the horſes 


could fly, and that — impoſſible to 
creatures ſo extraordinary. But Columbus did 


not rely upon theſe prejudices, though he mad 
Nane ; knowing thar 
thoſe things which appear moſt terrible at firſt, 


all imaginable uſe 0 


become every day lefs affecting by uſe, and that 


bey even grow contemptible, When their real 


power 
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them drwided among themſclbes. 16 
prevent this, as well as to hatliſh idleneſe Hpm 
amongiſt his men, and to revive military difci- 


the inhabitants, who had now 
no proſpect of withſtanding ſo formidable 2 


* N 
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power is once well known. For which rea- 
ton, he neglected none of his former methods 
of cultivating the affections of the natives: he 
{ill ſhewed them all manner of reſpect, and 
when he had taken two perſons of their na- 
tion, who had committed ſome acts of; hoſti- 
lity, and was at the point of putting, them to 
death, he pardoned and ſet them free at the 
interceſſion of a prince of the country, with 
whom he was in alliance, On the other hand, 
he ſaw how neceſſary it was to preſerve a firit 
diſcipline amongſt the Spaniards, to keep them 
from that idleneſs to which they had ſuch 2 
propenſity, and which naturally retarded the 
growth of the colony, at the ſame time that 
it nouriſhed diſcontent and feditivn. He em- 
ployed them in cutting roads through the 
country, a work which the natives never at- 
tempted themſelves, nor now endeavoured v0 
oppoſe, though it be one of the beſt inſtru- 
ments of - enflaving any barbarous people. 
This wiſe governor obſerved beſides, that the 
Spaniards conformed with great difficulty to 
the Indian manner. of living, to which, how- 
ever, they were neceſſitated, but from which, 
for want of uſe, they ſuffered. great hardſhips. 
To remedy this evil, he daily ſent out finall 
parties upon expeditions into the country ; from 
. which he derived two material advantages. 
Firſt, he enured, by degrees, all his people to 
the manner of living in the country; and ſe- 
condly, he taught them to know it pertectly, 
leſt a war ſhogld find them unprovided ju their 
only point in which the Indians were their 

. ; ſuperiors, 
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ſuperiors, and a point which in a woody and 
mountainous country 18 certainly of the greateſt 
hne. 1 * 
All this he did without any material hazard 
to the ſum of his affairs. At home, he en- 


deavoured to withdraw the Spaniards from 
their romantic hopes of miraculous treaſures, 


and to fix them to a rational and induſtrious 
courſe of hfe, He repreſented to them, 
that there was no real wealth but what aroſe 
from labour; and that a garden, a corn 
ground, and a mill, where riches more to their 
preſent purpoſe, than all the gold they were 
in expectation of meeting in the Indies. In 
ſhort, he laboured for the eftabliſhment of this 
colony with as much afþduity, as though his 
views had extended no further; at the ſame 
cine that he meditated the greateſt difcoveries, 
and conſidered thoſe things which had aſto- 


' fiſhed the world, only as the earneſt of what 


was to follow. 


His colony having now taken firm root in 
the Indies, he began to turn his attention to 
Cuba, which feemed to him a rich diſcovery ; 
but whether it was an Iſland, or a part of 
fome great continent, he was ſtill in doubt of, 
He prepared with all expedition to aſcertain 
this point, and to puſh his diſcoveries to the 
utmoſt ; but this voyage was more remarkable 


for the hardſhips which the admiral and his 


men fuffercd, than for any confiderable diſco- 
veries it-produced, © As he endeavoured to coaſt 
dong the Southern ſhore of Cuba, he was en- 
angled in a labyrinth of an innumerable * 
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tude. of iſlands, amongſt which he mekaned 169 
in ong day. They. were mat pf them ples- 
fant and well inhabited, ec 7 
tor an agreeable meditation on this fertility of 
nature, where the, Worid looked for nothing 
but a bafren pecan; Theſe Wand 

bus, who . 


: 


is journal, that no intereſt of his own ſhould 
ever oblige him to engage again in fuch an en- 
terpriſe. They were at laſt relieved by the ap- 
pearance, of: Jamaica, where they were hal pt- 
| She | fa * 
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tably received; and ſupplied irh Cuſſava bread 
and water. From thence” they proceeded, 
mortified ant diſappointed, to Hiſpaniola, not 
being able to come to any certainty concern: 
ing Cuba, other than what they underſtood | 
from ſome of the inhabitants, that it was an | 
and. This diſappointment, and the infinite 
fatigue and difficulty of the voyage, threw 
Columbus into a lethargy; which was near 
being fatal to him, and of Which he was ſcarcely 
recovered when they arrived at the harbour of 
Ifabella, where they found all things in con- 
fuſion, and the colony in the utmoſt danger of 
being a ſecond time utterly deſtroyed ; as if 
its proſperity or deſtruction depended upon the 
preſence or abſence of Columbus. For no ſoon- 
er was he failed, than the Spaniards, who were 
very difficultly retained in their duty by all his 
feadineſs and wiſdom, broke through all regu- 
ations, laughed at government and diſcipline, 
and ſpread themſelves over the ifland, ccm. 
mitting a thouſand diſorders, and living at fee 
varter upon the inhabitants, whoſe hatred to 
them was worked up to fuch a point, that they 
ranted only the word from their princes- to 
fall on and maſſacre the whole colony, which © 
of was by no means impracticable, in its preſent 
m- liſarder. Four of the principal ſovereigns of 
wid, dhe inland took advantage of this diſpolition, | 
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in and united to drive out thoſe imperious in- 
uld ruders. None adhered to them but one called 


n 
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en- Gunacagarry, the ſame prince whom Cotmmn- 
ap- bus from the firſt had taken ſo much pains to 
ſpt- oblige. In his dominions ſome of the Spaniards + 
bly Vox. I. wp found 
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found protection. The other princes had y 
already, commenced hoſtilities, and one ef * 
them killed fixteen of the Spaniaids, who were y 
taking no uniform meaſures to oppoſe them; | R 
neither in their preſent anarchy could it be | 
well expected; ? 
In this ſtate of confuſion was the iſland on | 
the arrival of Columbus, whoſe firſt buſineſs 0 
was to collect the ſcattered fragments of the $ 
colony; and to form them into a body. This f 


he was the better able to accompliſh, becauſe 
the preſent danger added a weight to his : 
authority; but it was neceſſary that he ſhould ; 
loſe no time. He was reſolved to act with g 
what force he had, rather than wait untit ! 
the union of the iſlanders might be better ce- 5 
mented againſt him, and they might find ſome ' 
leſſer matters in their favour to raife their cou» | 
rage, and abate their terror of the Spaniſh-arms, f 
He therefore firſt marched againſt the king, | 
who had killed the fizteen Spaniards, as it , 
Was an enterpriſe coloured with an appearance 
of juſtice, and becauſe that prince happened 
to be the worft prepared to receive him. He 
Was city ſubdued, and ſeveral of his ſub- | 
jiects ſent priſoners into Span. 
The fecond whom Columbus deſigned to at- | 
tack being better prepared againſt force, he | 
© was refolred to circumvent him by fraud, and | 
ot him into his power by a ſtratagem, which | 


= Gd no- honour to hy Fore, and rather | 
i ſnewed great weakneſs in this unfortunate bar- 
barian, than any extraordinary contrivance in N 
thoſe who deceived him. The other princes | 
FM. 8 Vert 


had but little diſficul 


illand, which now 
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were not terrified. at theſe examples. Their 


hatred to the Spaniards increaſed ; and per- 


ceiving that all depended upon a , ſudden and 
vigorous exertion of their ſtrength, they 
brought an immenſe army into the field, ar- 
ray ed in the largeſt plain in that country. Co- 
lumbus, though he had but a ſmall force, 
did not ſcruple to go out to meet them. His 
army conſiſted but of two hundred foot, 
twenty horſe, and twenty wolf dogs. The 
latter part of this army had a very ludicrous 
appearance; but it was a very ſerious matter 
amongſt a people no better provided with 


arins offenfive or defenſive than the Indians. 


Neither was it raſh in Columbus to venture an 
engagement agajnſt forces ſo vaſtly ſuperior in 
numbers, for When ſuch numbers are no bet - 
ter killed or armed than theſe were, their 
multitude is in fact no juſt cauſe of dread but 
to themſelves. The event was anſwerable ; 
the victory was deciſive for the Spaniards, in 


- which their borſes and dogs had a conſiderable 


ſhare ; the loſs on the fide of the Indians was 


very great, From that day forward they deſ- 


paired, and relinquiſhed all thoughts of diſ- 
lodging the Spaniards. by force. Columbus 
in reducing the. whole 
h now became a province of 
Spain, had a tribute unpoſed, and forts built 


in ſeveral parts to enforce the levying of it, 


and to take away from this unhappy people all 


proſpect of liberty in future. 


At this period, America was without almoſt 


apy of thoſe animals by which we profit ſq 
DET Sx 1 greatly- 
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greatly, It had neither horſes, nor oxen, nor 
ſheep, nor fine, Chlumbus” brought” eight 
ſows into America, and a ſmall number of 
horned cattle. This was the ſtock which ſup- 
plied, about two hundred years ago; i country 
now the moſt abounding in theſe animals of 
any part of the known world; in which too it 
kus beet baſinefs, for this cenrary paſt, to 
hunt oxen merely for their hides. An ex- 
ample which ſhews how fmall a number might 
ofiginally: have ſerved to produce all the ani - 
oe tom 

Such are the narrow views of 'invidious and 
ſelftintereſted minds, that whilſt Columbus 
wis reducing” this wealthy iſland to the obe - 
dienee of the crown of Caſtile, and laying the 
foundations of the Spanith grandeur in Ame - 
rica, his enemies were endeavouring, wich 

ains as indefatigable, to ruin him in Spain. 

ome of the perſons principally concerned in 
the late diforders, fled to Spain before his re- 
turn; and there, to juſtify their own conduct, 
and gratify their malice, they accufed' him of 
neglecting the colony, and of having deceived. 
their majeſties and the adventurers with Talſe 
kopes of gold, from a country whick produced 
very little either of that metal, or any thing 


* 


elſe that was valuable. 


Fheſe complaints were not without eſſect; 
and am officer, fitter by his character for a ſpy 
and informer, than a redreſſer of grierances, 
was ſent to inſpect into his conduct; in 
which manner of procceding there was cer- 
tainly a policy as erronevus, as it Was unjuſt 


And 
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aud ungrateful. At that diſtance from the 


fountain of authority, with an enemy at the 
door, and a mutinous houſhold, a commander 
ought always to be truſted on removed. This 


man behaved in a brutiſh and inſolent manner, 


like all ſuch perſons, who, unconſcious. of any 
merit of their own, are puffed up with any 
little portion of delegated power. Columbus 
found that he ſtaid here to no purpoſe under 
ſuch diſgraceful terms, and that his preſence 
at court was abſolutely neceſſary to his ſup- 
port, He determined to return once more to 
Spain, convinced that a long abſence is mortal 
to one's intereſt at court, and that importunity 
and attendance often plead better than the molt 
fold fervices, However, before be departed, 
he exerted the little remains of authority he“ 
bad left, to ſettle every thing in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to prevent thoſe diterders which hi- 
therto he had always found the certain conſe- 
quence of his abſence., He built torts in all 
the material parts of the _iftand, to retain the . 
whabitants in their ſubjection. He eſtabliſh» 
ed dhe civil government, upon a better footing,” 


and redoubled his diligence for the diſcovery 


of mines, which were to be the great agents 
in his affairs, nor did he altogether fail of 
ſucceſs ; but it was the fate of this great man 
to have his virtue continually exercifed. with. .. 
mens eee, ,,, 
He continued his courſe to Spain, in the 
ktitude of twenty-two, not having at that 
ime diſcovered the advantageous method of 
funning into the Northern latitudes to megt 
bs C3 the 


lor; yet in this diflreſs his hunger did not 
get the better of the tenderneſs and humanit 


who were very earneſt in this, diſtreſs to have 
the Indian priſoners thrown overboard. to leflen 
the conſumption of proviſions, 


bis magnanimity. He had nine experienced 
. Pilots in his fleet; yet none of them 2ould tell 
Where they were, after having been a full 


length of time _ perſuaded them they muſt be 
very near Europe, and they were therefore 
for croyding ſail to make land as ſoon as Ppol- 


ward of the Azores, and therefore ordered his 
ſails to be {lackened tor fear of land. His 


ries of predictions an 
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the South-weſt winds : they therefore made 
very little way; a ſcarcity enſued, in which 


they were reduced to fix ounces of proviſion a 
day for each perſon, On theſe occaſions the 
admiral fared no better than the common fai- 


which diſtinguiſhed his character. He refuſed 
to lifien to the preſſing inſtances of his crew, 


- p : 


In this voyage his ſkill was as remarkable 4s 
month from the fight of the firit land. This 


ſible. But Columbus, upon ſure obſervations, 
maintained they were but a little to the Weſt⸗ 


prediction was fulfilled, and the Azors reliev- 
ed them next . This, added to a ſe- 
5 noble diſcoveries, made 
his ſkill ſeem ſomething prophetic, and ex- 
alted his character in this reſpect above all the 
ſeamen before his time. | 75 
Every accuſation and prejudice againſt the 


© admiral vaniſhed almoſt as ſoon as he appeared, 


He brought ſuch teſtimonies of his fidelity and 
good 3 as filenced all 1 
$900 m 
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which aroſe on that head; and the large ſpeci» 
mens of gold and pearl he produced, retuted 
all that was ſaid on the poverty of the Indies, 
The court was fully convinced of the im- 


portance of the new colony, the merit of its 


povernor, and the neceſſity of a ſpeedy ſupply. 
But the admiral's enemies were notidle, though 
they were filenced ; they continued to throw 
all manner of obſtructions in his way, which 
was a thing not difficult in a country, where 
every thing is executed with much langour, 
and where thoſe forms and mechanical methods 
of buſineſs, neceſſary perhaps in the common 
courſe of affairs, but ruinous in great deſigns, 
are more exactly obſerved, than any where 
elſe, It was therefore with great difficulty that 
he was able to procure any relief to be ſent to 
Hiſpaniola, but with much greater, and after 
a thouſand delays and diſappointments, that 
be was himſelf enabled to ſet out on a diſcovery 
of more importance than any of the pre · 


ceding, 


The Third Voyage of CoLumsvus.. 


IN the courſe of this third yovage, it was the 


intention of Columbus to ſtand to the 
Southward from the Canaries, until he ſhould 
come under the equinoctial line, and then to 
proceed directly Weſtward, until Hiſpaniola 
ſhould bear to the North-weſt from him, to 


try what opening that might afford to India, 
er what new iſlands or what continent might 


reward 


* 
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reward his trouble, He therefore ſtood away 
to the Cape de Verd iſlands, and then South- 
weſt, In this, nayigation a thick fog, which 
intercepted the light of the ſun and ſtars, en- 
reloped them for ſeveral days; and when this 


cleared off, the heats were grown ſo exceffive, 
that the men could not venture between decks, 


The ſun being at this time nearly vertical, the 
heavy rains which fall at this ſeaſon, between 
the tropics, without abating the heat, added 
much to their. diſtreſt, At laſt a ſmart gale 
ſprarig up, aud they went before it ſeventeen 


days to the Wekward: The , admiral, who. 
could have np ſecond to ſupply his place, 
ſcarce allowed himſelf a moment's ſleep; but 
in this, as im all his voyages, had the whole 


bufthen of every ching upon himſelf ;. this 
tatigye.threw him into a fit of the gout. ;' but 


neither the fatigue nor the diſorder, could re- 
move hun from the deck, or make him abate 
of kis uſual yigilance. ., His proviſions, how- 


ever, being. damaged by the heat, the wine 
calks many of them burſt, and the wine being 


Toured in thoſe that held, obliged him to alter 


the. courſe he intended to keep Southward, 
and to decline ſome points to the North - weſt, 
hoping io fall in with ſome of the Caribbees, 


where he intended to refit. and take in pro- 
viſiqus, to enable him to continue his diſ 
coveries., But be had nat failed long, When 


from the round top a ſeaman f land, which 
was an un on the coal of Guiana, now 
e Having 


* 


called Trinidad. 


* A; 7 
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Having paſſed this iſland, and two others, 
which lie in the mouth of the great river Oro- 
noquo, he was furprized and endangered by a 
phenomenon he had never ſeen before. The 
cixer Oronoquo, at all, times very great, at 
this time augmented tenfold by the rains we 
have Juſt mentioned, ruſhing into the ocean 
vith an immenſe and rapid flood, meets the 
de; which riſes here to, a great height, and 
omes in with much ſtrength ; and both be- 
ing pent up between rhe” iſlands, and rever- 
berated from one to another, ' cauſed a con- 
extremely terrif ing to thoſe who had not 
deen accuſtomed to it, and were ignorant of 
lace, Ne catiſe; as Columbus was at this time. 
but {ut failing further, he found plainly that he 
hole, {Ws in freſh water, and judging rightly, that it 
this s probable no iſland could ſupply fo vaſt a 
ier, he began to ſuſpect he had diſcovered 
de continent. But when he left the river, 


bate d found that land continued on to the Welt- 
10v-, {Wd tor a great way, he was convinced of it, 
wine {Wuwfied in ſome meaſure. with this diſcovery, 
einge jnelded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of his 


ev, and bore away for Hiſpaniola, favoured 
Ja fair wind and thote currents which ſet 
ongly to the Weſtward all along the Nor- 
ern coaſt of South America, * 
Te admiral landed in ſeyeral places, and 


pro- 
dil: ed with the inhabitants, amongſt whom 
hen I bound gold and pearl in tolerable plenty. 
hich aatrary to the cuſtom of many navigators, 


o behave wherever they go as if they never 
eaded to come there again, he every _ 6: 
25 | uſe 
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uſed the natives with great civility, and gare 
them what they judged the full value of ther Hr 
commodities; little bells, bits of glaſs, and off * 
tin, with ſome trifling apparel, being en- 
changed for gold-dyſt and pearls, and much 
to the ſatis faction of both parties, who indeed, 
with ſome reaſon, thought they had each over: 
reached the other. „ | 
Columbus arrived at Hiſpaniola the 19th of 
Auguſt, 1498, quite worn down with ficknes 
and continual watching, the neceſſity of which 
was rather increaſed. than diminiſhed as | 
came. nearer home, among ſuch a multitud! 
of iſlands and ſhoals as filled thoſe ſeas, at thy 
time little known; add to this, that a curren 
getting ſtrongly Weſtward towards the con 
nent, threatening every moment, without ti 
greateſt attention, to carry him out of hi 
courſe. 80 waſted was he with the fatig 
that his: brother, whom he had left in hi 
2 ſcarce knew him at his return,” A 
be found that he was likely to have as Jitt 
repoſe upon land as he had experienced up 
the ocean. 


The authority of the admirel had lufee a 
ſome diminution, from the ill-judged fiep' yiel 
ſending a check upon his motions before Wl bete 
left Hiſpaniola; and the encouragement . def. 
gave to all forts of murmurings and co... 
plaints againſt government, ſowed.the fe nan 
of a rebellion, which ſprung up in the co uf 
ſoon after he left it. But this rebellion nd 
more dangerouſly formed than either of 5 


former, For in the firſt place, the rebel 


* 
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Zabe | teoularly appointed themſelves a chief, called 
the! rraneis Roldan; a man whom the admiral 
* | had left in a confiderable poſt : this gave it an 


uniformity and credit. And ſecondly, the 
Wezined the Indians to their party, by pretend» 
ng to be their patrons, and the aſſertors of 
their liberty. Then, to eſtabliſh themſelves 
the more ſecurely, they made a ſeceffion from 
the uncorrupted part of the colony, and ſettled 
in another part of the iſtand;*which formed an 


ww xfylum for all idle and ſeditious perfons, by 

15 dom they were continually reitforeed. In. 
* this threatening ſtate of things, the admiral 

at tu havivg found his forces in no condition to act 

rr eftenfively againſt the rebels, did what he 

e's could to break their force, and diſſolve that 

1 


Wl onion which made them formidable. He be- 


of gen by publiſhing a free pardon for all that 
fatigu choſe to cancel their crimes by a timely ſub- 
m nion. Obſerving befides, that many were 
oy 110 eery deſirous of returning to Spain, he gave 


them to underſtand they might go with the 
lips which brought the laft ſuccours. 

He wrote to court a full accoumt of his late 
liſcoveries, and ſent ſamples of the wealth they 


teliring that $9 or 60 men might be ſent by 
and Ge erery ſhip, which he promiſed to replace by as 
the ny of the rebels. He added ety jus 
be w vully to his requeſt, that ſome religious men 


ad able lawyers might be ſent him, as the 
551 moſt effectual means of introducing and pre- 
reve krring obedience and order. He then entered 


inte 


>. 


—_— 
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yielded, He took the fame opportunity of 
leleribing the diſtracted ſtate of the colony, 
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into nepociations with the chiefs of the re- 
bels; he granted them all they demanded, and 
even placed their princi commander, 
Roldan, in ſuch an office as flattered his pride, 
though without augmenting his power. Thug 
things were brought into tomething of regu. 
larity, without any ſtruggling or violence; 
and Roldan himſelt, though in his former 
office of chief judge of the land; contributed 
molt of all towards bringing thoſe who ſtood 
out to abedieuce. There arofe a difference 
between them; and they flew again to arms; 
but an their firſt motion, Roldan, by virtue of 
his authority, ſeized; condemned; and exe- 
cated. ſeveral. By this the teſt were awed, all 
the connexion broke off irretrievably, between 
the head and body of the rebels, and all done 
„ nt, having any * the offence, = 
might be given by this ſeverity, charged to 
n e r cy ear ot 
F 52 1 began aol to 2 in - 
ittle tranquillity, acquired by the ſevereſt 
labouts, whal 
NE: from the quarter of the court. 
is di implaeable enemies, uniting with 
ſome of the rebels who had lately tranſported 


themſelves into Spain, renewed the elamour 


againſt him. "They heaped upon bim all 


manner of calumnies; they accuſed him of 
Aa * wore ſetting up for himſelf; and as 
they charged him in Hiſpaniola with oruelt) 
ay 1 to the Indians, here they reverſed 
the charge, and accuſed him of a popularity 
umnongſt that people, dangerous to bis = 

R 5 7 - © Tor 


& * « 


a new . ſtorm was gathering 


| 
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e their alliance. They added to theſe, what | 
and could not fail to work on national prejudices, | 
der, that Columbus was a ſtranger, and had not a | 
ite, Ml proper reſpect for the Spaniſh nobility, They | 
Thus complained that great debts were due to them; 
egu- chat all ways of recovering them were ſhut up, 
ace; In ſhort, the king and queen never went abroad 
mer vithout being purſued and perſecuted, by the 
uted Wl clamours of theſe pretended ſuitors of juſtice. 
Wearied out with ſuch complaints, they ſent. 
a judge, with power to enquire into the ad- 
miral's conduct, and authorized, if he ſhould. 
find the accuſations proved, to ſend him into 
Spain, and remain himſelf as governor in his 
room. The judge, who was extremely poor, 
ind whoſe intereſt it was to condemn Colum- 
bus, no ſooner landed in Hiſpaniola, than he 
took up his lodging in the admiral's houſe, for 
he was then abſent. He next proceeded to 
ſize upon all his effects; and at laſt ſummon- 
ed him and his brothers to appear. In the 
mean time, he encouraged all manner of ac- 
cuſations, without regarding the character of 
the accuſers, or the probability or conſiſt- 
eney of their accuſations, In conſequence 
ef theſe, he apprehended the admiral and 
his brothers, and, with the laſt marks of in- 
ſult and indignity, loaded them with irons, 
id embarked them to be tranſported priſoners 
auto Europe. The captain of the veſſel, 
buched with reſpect for the years and great 
nerit of Columbus, offered to take off the 
tons ; but he did net permit it. Sinnes- 
the king has commanded, that I ,,, 
* obey his governor, he ſhall find mt as oe--. 

Var, I. D dient 


+ 
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& dient to this, as I have been to all his other 
% orders. Nothing but his commands ſhall 
& releaſe me. If twelve years hardſhip and 
& fatigue ; lif continual dangers and fre- 
quent famine ; if the ocean, firſt opened, 
& and five times paſſed and repaſſed, to add a 
„ new world, abounding with wealth to the 

& Spaniſh monarchy ; and if an infirm pre. 
& mature old age, brought on by thoſe ſer. 
+ yices, deſerve theſe chains as a reward, it 
<« is very fit I ſhould wear them to Spain, and 
« keep them by me as memorials to the end 
„ of my life.“ | 

It isa juſt remark, that great minds, though 
more apt to forgive injuries, perhaps, than 
common ſouls, do not eafily loſe the memory 
of the wrongs that are done them. Columbus 
afterwards carried theſe irons with him where- 
ever he went ; they hung conſtantly in his 
chamber, and he ordered them to' be buried 
with-him. | 

With reſpe& to the new governor, he made 
a more effectual proviſion tor the reward of 
his ſervices; for, beſides confiſcating the 
areateſt part of the admiral's effects, which be 
converted to his own uſe, to flatter the peo- 
ple, he permitted an unbounded liberty, by 
which he ruined the royal revenue, and was 


near ruining the colony to, paſt all reparation, 
= / if the court had not recalled him in time, and 
'£ nt a perſon to ſucceed him of greater judg- 

ment and firmneſs, though of little more real 
1 vart Ne 8 5 ko [ 
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It may not here be amiſs to make a 
ſhort digreſſion, to enquire into the ſpirit of 
diſcovery, which began to ſpread itſelf widely 
about this time, both in Spain and Po:tugal, 
Private adventurers, ſtimulated by the gold, 
which from time to time was remitted to Eu- 
rope by Columbns, made 2quipments at their 
own expence, In one of theſe the famous 
Americus Veſputius commanded ; he had got 
into his hands the charts of Columbus, in his 
laſt voyage, and he ſailed the ſame courſe. 
But as he was a man of addreſs and great con- 
hdence, and was beſides an able ſeaman and 
good geographer, he found a way of aroga- 
ting to himſelf the firſt diſcovery of the conti- 
nent of America, and called it by his own 
name; which it has ever fince retained, though 
no body has any doubt concerning the real 
diſcoverer. Pinzon, one wha attended the 
admiral in his firſt voyage, equipped a ſqua- 
dron at his own expence ; and was the firſt 
who croſſed the line at the fide of America, 
and entered the great river Maranon, or the 
river of Amazons. The Portugueſe turned 
their thoughts to America, and diſcovered the 
Brazils, which make the moſt valuable part of 
their preſent polleſtions. . 

What animated theſe adventurers, at the 
ſame time that it fixes a ſtain upon all their 
characters and deſigus, is as unſatiable 
thirſt of gold, which ever a ed u olt 
in all tele ations. This dif Wes. hack 
been a thouſand times extremely prejudicial 
to their affairs : it _ particularly the _ 
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of all the confuſion and rebellions in Hi. 
tola : yet it is certain, that if it were not 

r this incentive, which kindled the ſpirit of 
diſcovery and colonization firſt in Spain and 
Portugal, and afterwards in all parts of Eu- 
rope, America had never been in the ſtate it 
now is; nor would thoſe nations ever hare 
had the beneficial colonies, which are now 


_ eſtabliſhed in every part of that country. It 
was neceſſary there ſhould be ſomething of an 


immediate and uncommon gain, fitted to ſtrike 
the imaginations of men Prey, to tempt 
them to ſuch hazardous deſigns. To go out 
with a few baubles, and to return with a cargo 
of gold, is an object readily comprehended by 
any body, and w-s conſequently purſued with 


- vigour by all. The ſpeculative knowlege of 


trade made no part of the ſtudy of the elevated 
or thinking part of mankind, at that time. 
Now, it may be juſtly reckoned amongſt the 
liberal ſciences ; and it makes one of the moſt 
conſiderable branches of political knowledge. 
Our colonies were ſettled without any view 
to thoſe great advantages whith we have 
drawn from them. Virginia was conſtructed 
out of the wrecks of an armament deftinedon 
a golden adventure, which firſt tempted us to 
America. And thoſe who ſettled N 


ew Eng- 


land and Maryland, meant them only as afy: 


lums from religious perſecution. So that if 
America had not promiſed ſuch an inundation 
of treaſure, it could only have ſupplied a lan- 
guid commerce, which would have habitu- 
ated the natives by degrees to our European 
. N mannen, 
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manners, and ſupplied them with equal arms. 
Then it would have been next to impoſſible to 


have made thoſe extenſive ſettlements in that 
new world. 


The Fourth and laft Voyage of Col unzus. 


OLUMBUS was no ſooner arrived in 
Spain, in this diſgraceful manner, th. n 
the court diſavowed and highly blamed the 
conduct of their governor. And now, ac- 
cording to the giddy cuſtom of men who act 
without plan or principle, they acquitied Co- 
lumbus of all the charges againft him, with 
3 little enquiry into their validity, as they be- 
fore uſed, when, upon the ſame charges, 
they unjuſtly condemned him. Reſtitution 
and reward were promiſed him, and he wanted 
very few incentives to engage once more in 
diſcoveries, His ambition was to arrive at the 
Eaſt Indies, and ſo to ſurround the globe. 
This had really an influence upon his own 
mind, and he knew nothing could ſo much 
influence thoſe of the king and queen. On 
this proſpect, he was again fitted out with a 
fleet, promiſing to reduce both Eaſt and Weſt 
under the dominion of the court of 
Spain. 

In May 1 $02, he embarked upon his fourth 
voyage. His deſign was to ſtand directly for 
the coaſt of South-America, and keep along 
the Northern ſhore until he ſhould come to the 
place where he heard an obſcure account of 
5 ſome 
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ſome narrow ſtrait (whether a ſtrait or iſthmus en 
was not ſo clear from the accounts he had) and 0! 
by this, if a ſtrait, he hoped to paſs into the de 
great South- Sea. After ſo very long a voyage Ml ce! 
as this had been. to America, and the diſcovery MW wt 
of a continent which was not that of India et 
nor that of China, he ſaw clearly that the maps ¶ tio 
were no longer in the leaſt to be relied on; he i the 
therefore depended ſolely upon his own ideas, cel 
He reviewed the bearings of all the countries ¶ ere 
which his former experience or his late diſco- ſba 


veries had opened to him; he confidered the ¶ not 
figure of the earth in general; he reaſoned I the 
uponthe balance and diſtribution of the land and I hin 
water; and comparing all theſe, he concluded, I bis 
that, beyond the continent he had diſcovered I cov 
was another ocean, probably as great or greater ¶ but 
than that he had formerly paſſed ; it this were IM The 
ſo, then it was probable too that theſe oceans I vide 
had ſome communication, He judged it to be Ii his 

near thoſe places ſince called Veragua and I tho. 
Nombre de Dios; but not thinking his ſhips ed 
fit for that voyage, he propoſed to put into WM vhi 
Hiſpaniola to refit, and pro; erly to prepare ed 

for ſo great an undertaking. Onl 
Whilſt Columbus navigated and reſided in I Ame 
the Weſt-Indies, he was extremely diligent in I bie 
his obſervations upon the nature of the air, the ¶ who 
ſeaſons, the meteors, rains and winds ; and and 
how each of theſe ſeemed to affect the others; I that 
nor was he leſs ſagacious in drawing prognol- I ſome 
tics from the remarkable appearances in all; at ¶ the 

this time he judged from obſervations that a WJ Whil 


great hurricaue was approaching, Before 1 ſtan 
| entere 
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entered the harbour, he notified his arrival to 
Obando the governor, with the nature of his 
delign and the condition of his veſlels ; 
defiring at the fame time that the fleet, 
which he underſtood to be on the point of 
ſetting fail for Europe, ſhould in conſidera- 
tion of the approaching hurricane defer. 
their departure tor ſome days. But it was his 
deſtiny that ingratitude ſhould purſue him 
every where, and perſecute him in every 
ſhape. For the governor, without any cauſe, 
not only refuſed to hearken to his advice about 
the failing of the ſhips, but abſolutely denied 
him permiſſion to enter into harbour, to ſave 
bis life in that iſland which be himſelf had diſ- 
covered and ſubdued, He had nothing- to db 
but to draw up ascloſe to the {hore as he could, 
The ſtorm came on the next night; but Pro- 
ridence favouring his innocence, and aſſiſting 
his capacity, brought him ſafe through it, 
though as terrible a ſtorm as had ever happen- 
ed in thoſe ſeas. The fleet of twenty ſail, 
which againſt his advice had put to fea, ſuffer- 
ed the puniſhment due to their temerity. 
Only four eſcaped the ſtorm, fixteen periſhed. 
Amongſt thoſe which were loſt, was the ſhip 
which carried back that governor to Spain, 
who had ſent Columbus thither in ſo oppreſſive 
and ſcandalous a manner ; amongſt the four 
that were ſaved, was one that had on board 
ſome treaſure, all that could be refcued from 
the pillage of the admiral's fortune. So that 
Whillt he was mortified at this ſhameful in- 
lance of human ingratitude, Heaven ſeemed to 
declare 


44 America diſtovered' by Columbus, » 
declare in his favour, and to condemn and 
| Puniſh it. His character was highly raiſed by {MW 

the prediction of the ſtorm, and by his be- MI.” 
haviour in it; for to his, and his brother's 


good conduRt, the ſafety of his little fleet wa 
juſtly attributed. His brother was a navigator eng; 
and philoſopher, ſecond only to the admiral, 53 
very uſeful to his affairs, and, by his capacity WW: 


and the goodneſs of his heart, was a comfort 
and aſſiſtance in all his misfortunes. 
Having weathered the ſtorm, he left this 
iſland, in which he had ſo ſurprizing an in- 
ftance of ingratitude, in purſuit of more mat- 
ter to employ it. In this voyage he diſcover- 
ed all the coaſt of Terra Firma to the iſthmus 
of Darien, where he hoped to have found a 
paſſage to the South-Sea. In this he was 
diſappointed, but he was not diſappointed in 
the other part of his project; for every where 
as he advanced, he became more ſenſible of 
the value of his diſcoveries on the continent. 
He found a people more civilized, and more 
abounding in gold than the iſlanders. Heenter- 
ed a harbour, which from its excellence he 
called Porto Bello, well known ſince as one of 
the greateſt openings by which the Spaniſh 
commerce is carried on between the two 
worlds. Here the admiral defigned to eſtabliſh 
a colony, under the command of his brother, 
propoſing to return to Europe himſelf to ob- 
tain the requiſites for a complete ſettlement. 
But the avarice and inſolence of his men raiſed 
the country upon him, and obliged him to 
Telinquiſh his Lags, without having an op- 
A +  portunity 
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* 

and prtunity of doing any thing more than ſhew- 
4by ing his judgment in the choice of the fitua- 
de. on, and his own and brother's bravery in 
ber; ericating their men from the calamities to 

mi which their folly had expoſed them. 
a Being obliged to depart from hence, and 
_ fading his veſſels in ſo bad a condition that 
— t was by no means adviſeable to proceed upon 
5 further diſcoveries, he quitted the continent, 

ter having diſcovered the Eaſtern fide of the 

this Ihmus of Darien, and the whole ſhore as far 
n in. Gracios o' Dios in the gulph of Honduras. 
hen He then ſtood over to Hiſpaniola. His voyage 
wer. BY” made under a thouſand difficulties of the 
he” ſerereſt kind; the veſſels ſo leaky, that the 
ti had not a moment's reſpite from the 
„ un np. and ſcarce any proviſion remaining to 
Er" refreſh them after their labours. To complete 
* the ſum of their calamities, * violent ſtorm 
ble of y in which the ſhips fell Hul of one ano- 
an. 2 But though he providgſtially weather- 

n. „ it was now ſegrcely poſſible to 
ur. his ſhip above water, and he was glad to 
7 - Jamaica, where he was a ſecend time 
_ + eyed from the greateſtdangers and diſtreſſes. 
ani 1 A diſtreſs of almoſt as bad a nature exers 
{gs ed his patience and invention here. 


| His ſhips were abſolutel it for ſervi 
. p e abſolutely unfit for ſervice 
ſtablin Nperond all poſſibility of being repaired ; no 


ſ ; 
99 85 geans of getting new; the inhabitants ſuſpi - 
ous, and the ill behavi F hi : 
ement. . , ehaviour of his men gave 
n raiſe ly occaſion to increaſe thoſe ſuſpicions, 
him to i this diſtreſs, he prevailed upon ſome of the 


dieſt and moſt faithful of them to paſs over 
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in a canee to Hiſpaniola, to repreſent his cala. 
mitous fituation to the governor, and to beg 
veſſels to carry them off. Eight months did 
the admiral remain in this iſland, without the 
leaſt intelligence from his meſſengers, or al. 
ſiſtance from the governor, The natives grew 
exaſperated at the delay of the Spaniards aud 
the weight of ſubſiſting them, which was 2 
heavy burthen on the poverty of the Indians, 
Proviſions therefore came in very ſparingly, 
Things even threatened to grow much worle ; 
for the ſeamen mutinied in great numbers, 
By this mutiny the admiral's authority and 
ſtrength was conſiderably weakened, whilt 
the natives were exaſperated by the diſorder 
of the mutineers ; but Columbus found means 
to recover his authority, at leaſt among the 
Indians. Knowing there would ſhortly bea 
viſible eclipſe gf the moon, he ſummoned the 
principal perſ6ns! in the iſland; and by one 
who underſtood their language told them, that 
the God whom- he ſerved, and who created 
and preſerves all things in Heaven and earth, 
provoked at their refuſing to ſupport his ſer- 
vants, intended a ſpeedy and ſevere judgment 
upon them, of which they ſhould ſhortly ſee 
manifeſt . tokens in the Heavens, for that the 
moon would, on the night he marked, appear 
of a bloody hue, an emblem of the deſtruction 
that was preparing for them. His prediction, 
which was ridiculed for the time, when i 
came to be accompliſhed ſtruck the barbarians 
with great terror. They brought him plent) 
of proviſions ; they fell at his feet, = „ 
Th oug 
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Wfought him in the moſt ſupplicating ſtile to 


depricate the evils which threatened them. 
He took their proviſions, comforted them, 
and charged them to attone for their paſt fin 
by their future generofity. He had a tempo- 
rary relief by this ſtratagem, but he ſaw no 
proſpect of getting out ot the land, and pur- 
ſung thoſe great purpoſes to which he had 
devoted his life. 

The mutiny of his men was in danger of 
owing general, when every thing ſeemed to 

ſettled by the fight of a ſhip in the harbour, 
ſent by Obando, the governor of Hiſpaniola. 
The governor reſolved not only to abandon, 
but to inſult this great man in his misfortunes. 
The captain of the veſſel was a mortal enemy 
to the admiral, and one of the perſons prin- 
cipally concerned in thoſe rebellions, which 
hal formerly given him ſo much trouble. 
The defign of this captain was only to be a 
witneſs of the diſtreſs of his affairs ; for he 
came aſhore forbidding his crew all manner 
pf communication with the admiral or his 
men; and after delivering to Columbus an 
mpty letter of compliment, embarked with- 
but even flattering him with the leaſt hope of 
relief. Thus abandoned, his firmneſs and 
preſence of mind alone did not forſake him. 
Ide arrival of this ſhip for a moment recon- 
led his men to obedience; but when they 
aw it depart, they were almoſt unanimouſly 
dn the point of ſhaking off all authority, and 
dandoning themſelves to the moſt deſperate 


durſes. The admiral, without betraying the 
leaſt 
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leaſt ſign of diappointment or grief, told them 
in a cheartul manner, that he had a promiſe 
of an immediate ſupply : that he did not de- 
part in this ſhip, becauſe ſhe was too ſmall to 
carry off all the Spaniards who were with him ; 
and that he was reſolved not to leave the iſland 
until every man of them might enjoy the ſame 
conveniency. The eaſy and compoſed air of 
the admiral himſelf, and the care he manifeſt: 
ed for his people, ſuperior to his own preſer- 
vation, reconciled their minds, and made 
them attend their fate with patience. . But he 
knew his delay might be very tedious in this 
iſland, and that as long as there remained a 
receptacle to which every ill humour among 
his men might gather, his affairs would grow 
worſe every day, He found thoſe that fill 
adhered to him firmly attached to his cauſe; 
he therefore came to a reſolution of taking vi- 
gorous meaſures with the reſt, He ſent his 
brother, a ſenſible and reſolute man, with a 
proper force, and well armed, to treat with 
them; and in caſe of obſtinacy to compel 
them to obedience. They met, and the cap- 
tain of the mutineers, grown inſolent with 3 
long courſe of licentiouſneſs and rapine, not 
only rejected the admiral's propoſal, but ofter- 


cdi violence to his brother; who uſing this 25 


a ſignal to his men, prepared for ſuch an acci- 
dent, they fell upon the rebels with ſo much 
reſolution, that ten lay dead in a moment 
with their chief; diſordered by the unexpett- 
ed attack, the reſt fled, and ſoon after wer 
obliged to ſubmit, Thus the admiral pacified 
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every thing with equal ſpirit and addreſs, 
ſometimes giving way to the ſtorm, and tem- 
porizing when he doubted his ſtrength ; bur 
when he was aſſured of it, always employing 
it with reſolution and effect; turning every 
incident, even the moſt unfavourable to his 
advantage ; and watching every change of 
nature, and every motion of the human mind, 
to employ them in his purpoſes, 

Columbus might have ſpent his whole life 
in this miſerable exile, if a private man, 
moved with eſteem for his merit, and com- 
paſſion to his misfortunes, had not fitted out a 
ſhip to his relief. This brought him to Hiſ- 
paniola. The governor, who refuſed to con- 
tribute any thing to his coming, when he 
came received him with that overacted com- 
plaiſance and ſhew of friendſhip, which ſo 
often ſucceeds the greateſt inſolence in baſe 
minds, and which they practice with ſo little 
ſhame and remorſe to the perfons they have be- 
fore loaded with the greateſt injuries. The 
admiral bore this like every thing elſe ; and, 
convinced that a diſpute with a governor in 
his own juriſdiction. would bring him little ad- 
vantage- or honour, haſtened every thing for 
his departure to Spain, where he arrived after 
a voyage, in which he was toſſed by moſt 
terrible ſtorms, and failed ſeven hundred 
leagues after he had loſt his main-maſt, 

e was now grown old, and ſeverely af- 


flicted with the gout. The queen, his pa- 


troneſs, was dead; and the king, of a cloſe . 
and diſſembling diſpoſition, and a narrow 
Vor, I. E mind, 


| 
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mind, was the only perſon he had to ſooth 
his misfortunes, or pay the reward which 
was due to his labours. But he received nei- 
ther comfort nor reward. The performance 
of his contract was deferred upon frivolous 
pretences; and he employed the cloſe of his 
life, as he had done the active part of it, in a 
court ſolicitation: the moſt grievous of all 
employments to any man, the moſt hopeleſs 
to an old man. Vanquiſhed at laſt by years, 
fatigues, and diſappointments, he died with 
thoſe ſentiments of piety, which ſupported 


him through the misfortunes of his life, and 


added a finiſhing, which nothing elſe could 


give to his greatneſs of mind, and all thoſe 


other virtues which ſo fingularly marked his 
conduct. = 
In the character of this great man we ſee 


many things truly aſtoniſhing. To the ideas 


of the moſt penetrating philoſopher, and a 
ſcheme built upon them worthy of a great 
king, he joined aconſtancy and patience which 


alone could carry it into execution, with the 


forune of a private man, Continual ſtorms 
at ſea, continual rebellions of a turbulent 
people on ſhore, vexations, diſappointments, 
and cabals at court, were his lot all his lite; 
and theſe were the only reward of ſervices, 
which no favours could have rewarded ſufl- 


| eicntly, His magnanimity was proof againſt | 
all theſe, and his genius ſurmounted all the 


difficulties they threw in his way, except that 
of his payment, the point in which ſuch men 


ever meet with the worſt ſucceſs, and urge with 


the 
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the laaſt ability. That ſurprizing art, poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſo few, of making every accident an 
inſtrument in his deſigns ; his nice adjuſt- 
ment of his behaviour to his circumſtances, 
temporizing, or acting vigorouſly as the occa- 
fon required, and never letting the occaſion 
Itſelf paſs by him; the happy talent, of con- 
cealing and governing his own paſiions, and 
managing thoſe of others ; all theſe conſpire 
to give us the higheſt idea of his capacity. 
And as for his virtues, his diſintereſted be- 
haviour, his immoveable fidelity to the un- 
grateful crown he ſerved, the juſt policy of 
his dealing with the Indians, his caution 
againſt giving them any offence, and his ten- 
der behaviour to them when conquered, which 
merited him the glorious title of their father, 
together with his zeal to have them inſtructed 
in the truths of religion, raiſe, him to the 
elevated rank of thoſe = men whom we ought 
to conſider as examples to mankind, and orna- 
ments to human nature. 

The cout of Spain, however, were, ſo juſt 


to his memory, that they buried him magni- 


ficently in the cathedral of Sevile, and erected 
atomb over him with this inſcription : 

Columbus has, given a new world to the 

kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon. 

A few years afterwards, the Spaniards made 
a complete conqueſt of Mexico and Peru, and 
became poſſeſſed of invaluable- poſſeſſions in 

uth America. The. cruelties and maſlacres 
they committed to obtain that end, are horrid 
to relate, and in ſome meaſure foreign to a 


E 2 hiſtory 
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hiſtory confined to North America only. We 
may hereafter, perhaps, embrace an opportu- 
nity to treat the affairs of South America with 
more propriety than we can at preſent : but 
the hiſtory of the firſt diſcovery of this vaſt 
continent we confidered here as indiſpenſably 


neceſſary. 


The Perſons, Cuftoms, and Manners, of the 
original Inhabitants of AMERICA. 


HEN the thirſt of gold carried the 
Europeans beyond the Atlantic, they 

found the inhabitants of the new world im- 
merſed in what they confidered as barbarity ; 
but which, however, was a ſtate of honeſt in- 
dependence and noble fimplicity, Except the 
inhabitants of the great empires of Mexico 
and Peru, who, comparatively ſpeaking, were 
refined nations, the natives of America knew 
very little of the uſeful arts, and even agri- 
| _ was — unknown, or at leaſt very 

ſparingly employed among them. 

The — are tall, and ſtraĩt in their 
limbs beyond the proportion of moſt nations; 
their bodies are ſtrong; but of a ſpecies of 
ſtrength rather fitted to endure much hardſhip, 
than to continue long at any ſervile work, by 


which they are quickly conſumed. Their bo- 


dies and heads are flattiſh, the effect of art; 
their features are regular, but their counte- 


nances fierce ; their hair long, black, lank, 


and 
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and very ſtrong, but without beards. The 
colour of their ſkin is a reddiſh brown, admir - 
ed amongſt them, and improved by the con- 
ſtant uſe of bear's fat and paint. 

When the Europeans firſt came into Ameri. 
ca, they found the people quite naked, ex- 
cept thoſe parts, which 1t 18 common for the 
moſt uncultivated people to conceal. Since 
that time they have generally a courſe blanket 
to cover them, which they buy from us. The 
whole faſhion of their lives is of a piece ; 
hardy, poor, and ſqualid; and their educa- 
tion from their infancy, is ſolely directed to 
fit their bodies for this mode of life, and to 
form their minds to inflict and to endure the 
2 evils. Their only occupations are 

unting and war. Agriculture is left to the 
women, and — — they contemn. 

When their hunting ſeaſon is paſt, which 
they go through with much patience, and in 
which they exert great ingenuity, they paſs 
the reſt of their time in an entire indolence. 
They ſleep half the day in their huts, they 
loiter and jeſt among their friends, and they 
obſerve no bounds or decency in their eating 
and drinking. Before we diſcovered them, 


they had no ſpirituous liquors ; but now, the 


acquirement of theſe is what gives a ſpur to 
their induſtry, and enjoyment to their repoſe, 
This is the principle end they purſue in their 
treaties with us, and from this they ſuffer in- 
expreſſible calamities ; for, having once be- 
gun to drink, they can preſerve no meaſures, 
ut continue a ſucceſſion of drunkenneſs as 

E 3 long 
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long as their means of procuring liquor laſts, WW g. 
In this condition they lie expoſed on the earth the 
to all the inclemency of the ſeaſons, which IM je, 
_ waſtes them by a train of the moſt fatal diſor - ¶ the 
ders; they periſh in rivers and marſhes ; they 
tumble into the fire ; they quarrel, and very 
frequently murder each other ; and in ſhort, 
wi exceſs in drinking amongſt this uncivilized 
people, who have not art enough to guard 
| againſtthe conſequence of their vices, is a pub- 
f 
G 


| He calamity. The few amongſt them, who live 
| free from this evil, enjoy the reward of their 
temperance in a robuſt and healthy old age. 
The Indians are grave even to ſadneſs in 
their deportment upon any ſerious occaſion ; 
obſervant of thoſe in company ; reſpectful to 
1 the old; of a temper cool and deliberate : by 
1 which they are never in haſte to ſpeak before 
| they have thought well upon the matter, and 
rare ſure the perſon who ſpoke before them has 
finiſhed all he had to fay. They have there- 
fore the greateſt contempt for the vivacity of 
the Europeans, who interrupt each other, and 
frequently ſpeak all together. Nothing 1 
more edifying than their behaviour in their 
public councils and aſſemblies. Every man 
| there is heard in his turn, according as his 
s: years, his wiſdom, or his ſervices to his coun- 
try have ranked him. Not a word, not a 
whiſper,” not a murmur, is heard from the 
reſt while he ſpeaks. No indecent condemna- 
tion, no ill · timed applauſe. The younger ſort 
attend for their inſtruction. Here they learn 
the hiſtory of their nation; here they 3 * 
34 ainc 
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famed with the ſongs of thoſe who celebrate " 
the warlike actions of their anceſtors ; and [| 
here they are taught what are the intereſts of il 
their country, and how to purſue them, f 

There is no people amongſt whom the laws |. 
of hoſpitality are more facred, or executed 
with more generoſity and good will. Their 
houſes, their proviſion, even their young wo- 
men, are not enough to oblige a gueſt. To 
thoſe of their own nation they are likewiſe 
very humane and beneficent. Has any one 
of them ſucceeded ill in his hunting? has his | 
harveſt failed? or is his houſe burned? He feels {4 
no other effect of his misfortune, than that it 
gives him an opportunity to experience the | 
benevolence and regard of; his fellow citizens, if 
who for that purpoſe have all things almoſt q 
in common. 

To the enemies of his country, or to thoſe 
who have privately offended, the American is 
implacable. He conceals his ſentiments, he 
appears reconciled, until by ſome treachery or 
ſurprize he has an opportunity of executing 
an horrible revenge. No length of time is 
ſufficient to allay 2 reſentment; no diſtance 
of place great enough to protect the object; 
he croſſes the ſteepeit mountains, he pierces 
the moſt impracticable foreſts, and traverſes 
the moſt hideous bogs and deſerts for ſeveral 
hundreds of miles, bearing the inclemeney of 
the ſeaſons, the fatigue of the expedition, the 
extremes of hunger and thirſt, with patience 
and chearfulneſs, in hopes of ſurprizing his 
enemy, on whom he exerciſes the moſt 

ſhocking 
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ſhocking barbarities, To ſuch extremes do 
the Indians puſh their friendſhip or their en- 
mity ; and ſuch indeed in general is the cha- 
racter of all ſtrong and uncultivated minds, 
Notwithſtanding this ferocity, no people have 
their anger, or at leaſt the ſhew of their anger, 
more under their command, 

From their infancy they are formed with care 
to endure ſcoffs, taunts, blows, and every ſort 
of inſult patiently, or at leaſt with a compoſed 
countenance, This is one of the principal ob- 

jects of their education. They eſteem nothing 
ſo unworthy a man of ſenſe and conſtancy, as 
a peeviſh temper, and a proneneſs to a ſudden 
and raſh anger. And this ſo far has an affect, 
that quarrels happen as rarely amongſt them 
when they are not intoxicated in liquor, as 
does the chief cauſe of all quarrels, hot and 
abufive languagg® But human nature is ſuch, 
that, as virtues may with proper management 
be engrafted upon almoſt all forts of vicious 
1 ſo vices naturally grow out of the 
eſt diſpoſitions, and are the conſequence of 
thoſe regulations, that produce and ſtrengthen 
them, This is the reaſon that, when the pal- 
fions of the Americans are rouſed, being ſhut 
up, as it were, and converging into a narrow 
point, they become more furious ; they are 
dark, ſullen, treacherous, and not to be ap- 
peaſed ſuddenly, | 
The Americans have ſcarce any temples ; 
for as they live by hunting, inhabit mean cots 
tages, and are given to change their habita- 
tions, they are ſeldom very religious. Some 
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gppear to have very little idea of God; others 


do entertain better notions, and hold the ex- 
en- iftence of the Supreme Being, eternal and in- 
* corruptible, who has power over all. Satiſ- 
ids, sed with owning this, which is traditionary 
BE amongſt them, they give him no ſort of wor- 
* ſhip. There are indeed nations in America, 


who ſeem to pay ſome religious homage to the 
fun and moon ; and, as moſt of them have a 
notion of ſome inviſible beirigs, who conti- 
_ intermeddle in their an, they diſ- 
courſe much of dæmons, nymphs, fairies, or it 
ſuch-like beings. They have ceremonies too, 
that ſeem to ſhew they had once a more regu- 
lar form of religious worſhip ; for they make 1 
a fort of oblation of their firſt fruits, obſerve 
certain ceremonies at the full moon, and have | 
in their feſtivals many things that very pro- 
pr came from a religious origin, though they 


orm them as things handed down to them 
their anceſtors, without knowing or en- 
quiring abqut the reaſon. Though without 
religion, they are great obſervers of omens and 
creams, and pryers into futurity with great 
eagerneſs ; they abound in diviners, augurs, 
and magicians, whom they rely much upon in 
all affairs that concern them, whether of 
health, war, or hunting. 

Their phyſic, which may rather be called 
magic, is entirely in the hands of the prieſts, 
Their pains generally treat them, in 
whatever diſorder, in the ſame way, That is, 
they firſt encloſe them in a riarrow cabbin, in 
be midſt of which is a ſtone red hot; on this 
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| they throw water, until the patient is well 
| ſoaked with the warm vapour and his own 
ſweat ; then they hurry him from the bagnio, 
and plunge him ſuddenly into the next river. WW” 
This is repeated as often as they judge neceſ- i 
ſary ; and by this method extraordinary cures i 
are ſometimes performed. But it. frequently 
happens too, that this rude method kills the 
patient in the very operation, eſpecially in 
the new diſorders brought to them from Eu- 
rope; and it is partly owing to. this manner 
of proceeding, that the ſmall-pox has proved 
ſo much more fatal to them than to us. It 
muſt not be denied that they have the uſe of 
ſome: ſpecifics of — efficacy; the 
power of which they however attribute to the 
magical ceremonies with which they are con- 
ſtantly adminiſtered, And it is. remarkable, 
that purely by an — of herbs they 
frequently cure wounds, which with us refuſe I 
to yield to the molt ſkilful practitioner. 
The darling paſſion of the Americans is 
liberty, and that in its fulleſt extent; nor isit 
the original natives only to whom this yo” 
is confined : our colonies ſent thither ſeem to 
have imbided the ſame principles, if we may 
judge from the reſiſtance they now make to the 
acts of the Britiſh legiſlature. 

To liberty the native Indians ſacrifice every 
thing. This is what makes a life of uncer- 
tainty and want ſupportable ta them, and theit 
education is directed in ſuch a manner as to 
cheriſh this diſpoſition to the utmoſt, They ate 
indulged in all manner of liberty; they are 

never 
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erer upon any account chaſtiſed with blows ; 
they are rarely even chidden, Reaſon, they 
Wy, will guide their children when they come 
ho the uſe. of it; and before that time their 


3 Wfaults cannot be very great: but blows might 
ntly bate the free and martial ſpirit which makes 
the me glory of their people, and might render 


Whe ſenſe of honour duller, by the habit of a 
laviſh motive to action. 


aner It may not be amiſs here to make a ſhort 
ved igreſſion juſt to obſerve, that though this 
II Node of bringing up a young Indian in the 
e of ilds of America may be juſtifiable, fatal 
the {Would be the conſequences, ſhould any Bri- 
) the im parent adopt ſuch a rule of conduct here, 
con. {Were innumerable temptations every day offer 
able, MW allure the unwary youth into the paths of 
they olly, diffipation, and vice : temptations that 


efue Ne unknown in the tractleſs woods and foreſts 
Wt America, and the forerunner to thoſe crimes 


as nd irregularities, at the recital of which even 
Yr isit oſe we ſtigmatiſe with the name of barba» 


ans would bluſh, 

To return to the native Indians: when 
hey are grown up, they experience nothing 
Ike command, dependence, or ſubordination ; 
ren ſtrong perſuaſion is induftriouſly for- 
orn by thoſe who have influence amongſt 


— hem, as what may look too like command, 
1their Nd appear a ſort of violence offered to their 
as to l. On the ſame principle, they know no 
ey are unſhment but death. They lay no fines, 
ey are cauſe they have no way of exacting them 


never em freemen ; and the death, which they 
ſometimes 


1 


moſt celebrated commonwealth of Nort-Ame 
rica, and in ſome other nations, there is u 
other qualification abſolutely neceſſary id 


which they reſpect, and who are conſidered! 
the tribes themſelves there are ſome, who, « 


not exacted with pride and inſolence, 1 
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ſometimes inflift, is rather a conſequence of x 
fort of war declared againſt a public enemy, 


than an act of judicial power executed on fn 


citizen or ſubject. This free diſpoſition sM8'* 
general ; and, though ſome tribes are found in 
America with an head, whom we call a king, 
his power is rather perſuaſive than coercive, ="! 
and he is reverenced as a father, more tha ing 
feared as a monarch. He has no guards, n 


priſons, no officers of juſtice. The othe ſuch 
forms, which may be conſidered as a ſort d read 
ariſtocracy, have no more power. This latter Whic 
is the more common in North America. 1s th; 
In ſome tribes there are a kind of nobility" 
who, when they come to years of diſcretio den 
are entitled to a place and vote in the council _ 
ne 


of their nation : the reſt are excluded. But 
amongſt the five nations, or Iroquois, th 


their head men, but age, with experience an 
ability in their affairs. However, there 1 
generally in every tribe ſome particular ſtock ig 
boug 
ey. 

The 
leſs o 
his fi i 
here 


fome ſort as their chiefs, unleſs they ſbe 
themſelves unworthy of that rank; as amor 


account of their number, or bravery, hare 
pre-eminence over the reſt ; which, as 1 


maintained by tyranny on one hand, fo it enera 
never diſputed on the other when it is ſu ” thy 
ported by a juſt claim, line! 
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1 Theſe heads of tribes and families, with 


ſach whoſe capacity has elevated them to the 
eme degree of conſideration, compoſe their 
Nos . great council, They meet ima houſe, which 
4 in {they have in each of their towns for the pur- 
King, poſe, upon every ſolemn occaſion, to receive 
reine, ambaſſadors, to deliver them an anſwer, to 
chafing their traditionary war ſongs, or to com- 
s, wü nemorate their dead. Here they propoſe all 


orher ſuch matters concerning the tate, as have al- 
ort ready been digeſted in the ſecret councils, at 
which none but the head men aſſiſt, Here it 
i that their orators are employed, and diſplay 
thoſe talents which diſtinguiſh them for elo- 
quence and knowledge of public bufineſs ; in 
both of which ſome of them are admirable, 
None elſe ſpeak in their public councils ; 

Wheſe are their ambaſſadors, and theſe are the 
ommiſſioners who are appointed to treat of 
deace or alliance with other nations. The 
hief ſkill of theſe orators conſiſts in giving an 
urtful turn to affairs, and in expreſſing their 
thoughts in a bold figurative manner, much 
ironger than we could bear in this part of the 


ered i Norld, and with geſtures equally violent, 
wy boug adapted to the ideas they mean to con- 
100 ey. 

1 They appoint a feaſt, whenever any buſi- 
bare Res of conſequence is to be tranſacted, and of 
az it Ws feaſt almoſt the whole nation partakes, 

ce, There are leſſer feaſts upon matters of leſs 
ſo it eneral concern, to which none are invited 

c is füt they who are engaged in that particular 


wlineſs, At theſe feaſts it is againſt all rule 
Vol. I. F to 
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to leave any thing; ſo that if they canng 
conſume all, what remains 1s thrown into the 
fire ; for they look upon fire as a thing ſacred, 
and in all probability theſe feaſts were ancienth 
ſacrifices, Before the entertainment is ready, 
the pritcipal perſon begins a ſong, the ſubjed 
of which 1s the fabulous or real hiſtory of thei 
' Nation, the remarkable events which have hap- 

pened, and whatever matters may make tur 
their honour or inſtruction, The others ſing 
in their turn, They have dances too, with 
which they accompany their ſongs, chiefly of 
a,1.1artial kind; and no ſolemnity or public 
buſineſs is carried on without ſuch ſongs ani 
dances. 

Every thing is tranſacted amongſt them with 
much ceremony, which in a barbarous peopl 
is neceſſary ; for nothing elſe could hinder il 
their affairs from going to confuſion ;* beſide 
that, the ceremonies contribute to fix all tran 
ſactions the better in their memory; and 1 
help their memory, they have bits of ſmi 
ſhells or beads of different colours, which hart 
all a different meaning, according to their co 
lour or arrangement, 

At the end of every matter they diſcourk 
upon, when they treat with a foreign ſtat 
they deliver one of theſe belts. If they ſhoul 
omit this ceremony, what they ſay paſſes fo 
nothing. Theſe belts are carefully treaſure 
up in each town, and they ſerve for the publi 
records of the nation; and to theſe they oc 
ſionally have recourſe, when any contel 
happen between them and their neighboon 


0 | 
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Oflate, as the matter of which theſe belts is 

0 the ! . To 
cre made is grown ſcarce, they often give ſome 
kin in the place of the wampum, for ſo they 


ent : 
_ call theſe beads in their language, and receive 
abject in return preſents of a more valuable nature; 


for neither will they confider what our com- 
miſſioners ſay to be of any weight, unleſs 
ſome preſent accompanies the matter in 
treaty. 
The charge of the internal peace and order 
s likewiſe committed to the fame council of 
their elders which regulates whatever regards 
the external policy of the ſtate. Their ſuits 
are few and quickly decided, having neither 
property nor art enough to render them per- 
* or tedious. Criminal matters come be- 
ore the ſame juriſdiction, when they are fa 
flagrant as to become a national concern. In 
ordinary caſes, the crime is either revenged 
or compromiſed by the parties concerned. If 
a murder is committed, the family which has 
oft a relation, prepares to retaliate on that of 
the offender. They often kill the murderer, 
and when this heppens, the kindred of the 
laſt de ſlain look upon themſelves to be as 
much injured, and think themſelves as much 
uſtified in tak ing vengeance, as if the violence 
ad not begun amongſt themſelves. But, in 
general, things are determined in a more ami - 
ble manner. The offender abſents himſelf; 
dis friends ſend a compliment of condolance 
to thoſe of the party murdered ; preſents are 
offered, which are rarely refuſed: the head of 
me family appears, who ip a formal ſpeech 
* F 2 delivers 
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delivers the preſents, which conſiſt often of 
above ſixty articles, every one of which i 
given to cancel ſome part of the offence and 
to aſſuage the grief of the ſuffering party. 
With the firſt he ſays, © By this I remove 
the hatchet from the wound, and make it fall 
out of the hands of him that is prepared to re- 
ke. Ar injury :” with the ſecond, I dry 
up the blood of that wound ;* and ſo on, in 
apt figures, taking away one by one all the ill 
conſequences of the murder. As uſual, the 
whole ends in mutual feaſting, ſongs, and 
dances, 

If the murder 1s committed by one of the 
ſame family, or cabbin, that cabbin has the 
full right of judgment, without appeal, with- 
in itſelf, either to puniſh the guilty with death 
or to pardon him, or to force him to give ſome 
recompence to the wife or children of the 
ſlain. All this while the ſupreme authority 
of the nation looks on unconcerned, and never 
rouſes its ſtrength, nor exerts the fulneſs of a 

wer more revered than felt, but upon ſome 
ignal occaſion, Then the feems 
equal to the occaſion. Every one haſtens to 
execute the orders of their ſenate ; nor ever 
was any inſtance of diſloyalty or rebellion 
known amongſt this people. Governed as 
they are by manners, not by laws ; example, 
education, and the conitant practice of their 
ceremonies, give them the moſt tender atlec- 
tion for their country, and inſpire them with 
a moſt religious regard for their conſtitution, 


and the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, * 
Tn ore 
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lore, rare amongſt us, is a national virtue 
amongſt them, fit to vie with thoſe of fabulous 
antiquity. 

We ſhall now proceed te relate their methad 
of mourning for their dead, and the ceremo- 
nies obſerved in their marriages and di- 


vorces. 


The loſs of any of their people, whether 
by a natural death, or by war, is lamented by 
the whole town he belongs to. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances no buſineſs is taken in hand, how- 
ever important, nor any rejoicing permitted, 
however intereſting the occaſion, untilall the 
pious ceremonies due to the dead are perform- 


ed. Theſe are always diſcharged with the 


greateſt ſolemnity, The dead body is waſhed, 
anointed, and painted, fo as in ſome meature 
to abate the horrors of death. Then the wo- 
men lament the loſs with the moſt bitter cries, 
and the moſt hideous howling, intermixed 
with ſongs, which celebrate the great actions 
of the deceaſed, and thoſe of his anceſtors. 
The men mourn in a leſs extravagant manner. 
The whole village attends the body to the 
grave, which is interred, habited in their 
molt ſumptuous ornaments; With the body 
of the deceaſed are placed his bow and arrows, 
with what he valued moſt in his life, and pro- 
viſions for the long journey he is to take: for 
they hold the immortality of the ſoul univerſally, 
but their idea is groſs. Feaſting attends this, 
as It does every ſolemnity. 
After the tuneral, they who are nearly al- 
led to the deccaſed, conceal themſelves in 
F 3 their 


riches of the nation are exhauſted on this oc. 


ſolemn feaſt of that kind are taken out of their 
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their huts for a confiderable time, to indulgy 
their grief. The compliments of condclance 
are never omitted, nor are preſents wanted 
upon this occafiop, After ſome time they re. 
viſit the grave; they renew their ſorrow; 
they new clothe the remains of the body, and 
act over again the ſolemnities of the firſt fune, 
ral. But no inſtaice of regard to their de. 
ceaſed friends are ſo ſtriking as what they 
call the feaſt of the dead, or the feoft o 


ſeul:s. 


The day of this ceremony is appointed in 
the council of their chiefs, who give orden 
for every thing which may enable them to 
celebrate it with pomp and magnificence, The 


cafion, and all their ingenuity diſplayed. The 
neighbouring people are invited to partake d 
the feaſt, and to witneſs of the ſfolemnity, 
At this time, all who have died fince the laſt 


graves. Thoſe who have been interred at the 
reg diſtance from the villages are diligenty ne, 
ought for, and brought to this great rendes 
vous of carcaſſes, ' It is not difficult to cons 
ceive the horror of this general diſ-interment. 
J cannot paint it in a more lively manner than 
it is done by Lafitau. * Without queſtion, 
(fays he) the opening of theſe tombs diſpla) 
one of the moſt ſtriking ſcenes that can be 


conceived ; this humbling portrait of humat 

miſery, in ſo many images of death, wherellWirang 

ſhe ſeems to take a pleaſure to paint herſelf hey 

a thouſand various ſhapes 9 horror, 2 „ be fi 
ever 
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fereral carcaſſes, according to the degree in 
which corruption has prevailed over them, or 
the manner in which it has attacked them, 
Some 4 dry and withered ; others have a 


fort of parchment upon their bones ; ſome 
look as if they were baked and then ſmoaked, 
without any appearance of decay ; ſome are 
juſt turning towards the point of putretaCtion 
whilſt others are all ſwarming with worms, 
ind form a ſcene too indelicate to be deſerib- 
ed, I know not which ought to ſtrike us 
moſt, the horror of ſo ſtriking a ſight, or the 
tender piety and affection of theſe poor people 
towards their departed friends; for nothing 
deſerves our admiration more, than that eager 
diligence and attention with which they diſ- 
charge this melancholy duty of their tender- 
neſs ; gathering up carefully even the ſmalleſt 
bones; handling the carcaſſes, diſguſtful as 
they are, with every thing lot heſome; clean» 
ng them from the worms, and carrying them 
pon their ſhoulders through tireſome jour» 
neys of ſeveral days, without being diſcourag- 
ed by their inſupportable ſtench, and without 
uffering any other emotions to ariſe, than 


Whoſe of regret, for having loſt perſons who 


were ſodear to them in their lives, and fo la» 
mented in their death.“ 


This ſtrange feſtival is the moſt magnificent 
nd ſolemn which they have: not only on ac» 


ount of the = concourſe of natives and 


rangers, and of the pompous re-interment 
hey give to their dead, whom they dreſs in 
be fineſt ſkins they can yet, after having ex- 

| poſed 
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in countries where they ſeem to be more re- 


even hold their councils, and have their ſhare 
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poſed them ſome time in this pomp, but for 
the games of all kinds which they celebrate 
upon the occaſion, in the pirit of thoſe which 
the ancient Greeks and Romans celebrated 
upon ſimilar occaſions. In this manner do they 
endeavour to ſooth the calamities of lite, by 
the honours they pay their dead: honour, 
which are the moſt chearfully beſtowed, 
becauſe in his turn each man expect 
to receive them himſelf, Though — 
theſe ſavage nations this cuſtom is impreſſed 
with ſtrong marks of the ferocity of their na- 
ture, an honour for the dead, a tender feeling 
of their abſence, and a revival of their memory, 
are ſome of the moſt excellent inſtruments tor 
ſmoothing our rugged nature into humanity, 
In civilized nations ceremonies are leſs prac- 
tiſed, becauſe other inſtruments for the ſame 
purpoſes are leſs wanted. 

Though the women in America have gene- 
rally the laborious part of the œconomy upon 
themſelves, yet they are far from being the 
ſlaves they appear, and are not at all ſubject to 
the great ſubordination in which they are placed 


2 On the contrary, all the honours of 
the nation are on the fide of the woman. They 


in all deliberations which concern the ſtate; 
nor are they found inferior to the part they 
act. Polygamy is practiſed by ſome nations, l, 
but it is not general. In moſt they content eln 
themſelves with one wife; but a divorce is ad- ing 


mitted, and for the ſame cauſes that it was * 
i lowe 
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lowed among the Jews, Greks, and Romans. 
No nation of the Americans 1s without a re- 
gular marriage, in which there are many ce- 


ated MWemonies ; the principal of which is, the 
the bride's preſenting the bridegroom with a plate 
, by pf their corn. Incontinent before wedlock, 
ours, {tier marriage the chaſtity of their women is 
wed, remarkable. The puniſhment of the adultreſs, 
pet i well as that of the adulterer, is in the hands 


{ the huſband himſelf; and it is often ſevere, 
js inflicted by one who is at once the party 
ind the judge. Their marriages are not 
ruitful, ſeldom producing above two or three 
hildren ; and hence perhaps we may account 
or the depopulation of America, ſince one 
ar carries off more men than can be reciuited 
n many years. 

Let us now proceed to enquire into 
heir manner of preparing for war, and the 
node in which they carry it on. Indeed, 


anity. 
prac- 
ſame 


ene 
— moſt the ſole occupation of the American 
ag the ndian 1s war, or ſuch an exerciſe as qualifies 
mT for it. His whole glory conſiſts in this; 
placed ad no man is at all confidered until he has in- 
re te- raſed the ſtrength of his country with a 


w—— 


urs oltre, or adorned his houſe with a ſcalp of 
They of its enemies. When the antients re- 
r ſhare Ire upon war, they do not always declare 
ſtate; at nation it is they are determined to attack ; 
t they" the enemy, upon whom they really intend 
Ati0Ns, fall, may be off his guard, Nay, they even 
eontentifnetimes let years paſs over without com- 
e is ad g any act of hoſtility, that the vigilance 
was al. Of 
lowed | . 


» 
- 
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of all may be unbent by the long continuance 
of the watch, and the uncertainty of the 
danger. | 
In the mean time they are not idle at home, 
The principal captain ſummonſes the youth 
of the town to which he belongs ; the wat 
kettle is ſet on the fire; the war ſongs and 
dances commence ; the hatchet 1s ſent to al 
the villages of the ſame nation, and to all in 
allies; the fire catches; the war ſongs art 
heard in all parts; and the moſt hideous hol 
ings continue without intermiſſion day and 
night over the whole tract of country. The 
women add their cries to thoſe of the men 
lamenting thoſe whom they have either loſt i 
war or by a natural death, and demanding the 
Places to be ſupplied from their enemies 
The fury of the nation being thus raiſedt 
the greateſt height, and all long to embrit 
their hands in blood, the war captain prepare 
the feaſt, which conſiſts of dogs fleſh. A 
that partake of this feaſt receive little bullet 
which are ſo many engagements which the) 
take to be faithful to each other, and obedies 
to their commander. None are forced to til 
war ; but when they have accepted this billet 
they are looked upon as inliſted, and it is the 
death to recede. All the warriors in this 4 
| ſembly have their faces blackened with chu 
coal, intermixed with daſhes and ſtreaks ( 
vermillion, which give them a moſt horrid 
pearance. Their hair is dreſſed up in an 0 
manner, with feathers of various kinds. 


this aſſembly, which is preparatory to — 
Mmuln 
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military expedition, the chief begins the war 
ng ; which having continued for ſome time, 
he raiſes his. voice to the higheſt pitch, and 
urning off ſuddenly to a ſort of prayer, ad- 


oe. ¶reſſes himſelf to the god of war, whom they 
vou Areſkoni. I invoke thee, (ſays he) to 
e wage favourable to my enterprize! I invoke 
5 and hy care upon me and my family! I invoke 


re likewiſe, all ye ſpirits and dæmons good 


all 8d evil! All ye that are in the ſkies, or on 
25 Vc earth, or under the earth, to pour deſtruc- 
hon on upon our enemies, and to return me and 
yy and by companions ſafely to our country.“ All 


he warriors join him in this prayer with 

bouts and acclamations. The captain renews | 
is fong, ſtrikes his club againſt the ſtakes of 

is cottage, and begins the war dance, accom- 

anied with the ſhouts of all his companions, 

hich continue as long as he dances. 

Jon the day appointed for their departure, 

rep Whey take leave of their friends; they change 

ieir clothes, or whatever moveables they 

ae, in token of mutual friendſhip ; their 

wes and female relations go out before them, 

id attend at ſome diſtance from the town. 

he warriors march out all dreſt in their fineſt 
pparel and moſt ſhowy ornaments, regularly 
ne after another, for they never march in 


(on nk. The chief walks lowly on before them, 
C 1 eig the death ſong, whilſt the reſt obſerve 
. 1 offi wol profound filence. When they come 


b to their women, they deliver up to them 
their finery, put on their worit clothes, 
and 
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and then proceed as their commander thin 
proper. 

They ſeldom engage in a war upon motives 
common to Europeans. They have no other 
end but the glory of the victory, or the bene. 
Mt of the ſlaves which it enables them̃ to add to 
their nation, or ſacrifice to their brutal fury; 
and it is rare that they take any pains to gie 
their wars even a colour of juſtice. They fil 
ſometimes on one nation, and ſometimes on 
another, and ſurprize ſome of their hunters, 
whom they ſcalp and bring home as priſoner, 
Their ſenators wink at this, or rather encou- 
rage it, as it tends to keep up the martial ſpin 
of their people, enures them to watchfulueſz 
and hardſhip, and gives them an early taſte tor 
blood. The qualities in an Indian war, are 
vigilance and attention, to give and to avoid 
a ſurprize, and patience and ſtrength, to en- 
dure the intolerable fatigues and hardſhups 
which always attend it, 

The nations of America are at an immenk 
diſtance from each other, with a vaſt deſan 
frontier, and hid in the boſom of hideous, aud 
almoſt boundleſs fotreſts. Theſe muſt be tri 
verſed before they meet an enemy, who 
often at ſuch a diſtance as might be ſuppoſed 
to prevent either quarrel or danger. But, 
notwithſtanding the ſecrecy of the deſtination 
of the party that firſt moves, the enemy hi 
frequent notice of it, is 8 for the at: 
tack, and ready to take advantage in the fame 


manner of the leaſt want of vigilance in tit 


aggreſſors. Their whole art of war ow” 
tus, 
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bins this : they never fight in the open field, hut 
won ſome very extraordinaty occafions 1 hot 
wives from cowardice; for they are brave, but they 
other deſpite this method, as unworthy an able war- 
bene. Ml nor, and as an affair in which Fortune governs 
dd 0 more than prudence, * 
fury; The principal things which help them to 
geg find out their enetnies, are the ſmoke of their 
ey fall fires, which they ſmell at adiſtance almoſt in- 
1es on credible 3 and their tracks, in the diſtovety 
nter, and diſtinguiſhing of which, they are poſſeſſed 
onen. N of a fagacity equally aſtonifhihg ; for they will 
»NCOU- tell inthe footſteps, whichto us would ſeen moi 


| ſpirit] confuſed; the number of men that have paſſed, 
ulnck{M and the length of time ſinee they have paſſed. 

te lot As they who are attacked have the fame 
r, ae knowledge, and know how to draw the fathe 


avoid 
ro en- 


rdſhips 


alvantages from it, their great addrefs is to 
battle each other in theſe points. On the ex- 
pedition they light no fire to warm them« 
lelves, or prepate their victuals, but abi 
mene merely on the miſerable pittance of ſors of 
deſanſij their meal mixed with water; they he cleſs +. | 
3, and I to the greutd all day, and tnarch only in 1 
Ye tr night. As they march in theit uſual ordar in | 
who h files; he that cloſes the rear diligently covers 
ppoſelſſ bis own tracks, and thoſe of all who preceded 
Bur him with leaves. If any ſtream occur; in theit 
ination route, they march in it for a confiderable way 
my bali ts foil their purſuets. When they halt to reft 
the a. and refreſh themſelves, ſeouts are fent oi on 
de fame every ſide to fecotmoirre the couhtry, antl beat 
in the ap every place where they ſuſpect an nen 
nſilts 188 may lie cansenl ekt. "17: 9:19 
tb Vor. I, G In 
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In tbis manner they often enter a village, 10 
whilſt the ſtrength of the nation is employed Ml (cal 
in hunting, and maſſacre all the helpleſs old blo 
— 14 men, women, and children, or make priſo- N voc 
WEIR ners as many as they can manage, or have MW- 1 
ſtrength enough to be uſeful to their nation. cer. 


— 4a WEE 4 


1 They often cut off ſmall parties of men in their ¶ ney 
1 huntings; but when they diſcover an army che 
WH of their enemies, their way is to throw them- ¶ que: 


felves flat on their faces amongſt the withered N peo] 
leaves, the eolour of which their bodies are: chin 
painted to reſemble exactly. They generally 
let a part paſs unmoleſted, and then, riſing, hapf 
a little, they take aim, for they are excellent ¶ hei. 
markſmen, and ſetting up a moſt tremendous Na ter 
ſhout, which they call the war- cry, they pour Nur 
a ſtorm of muſquet- bullets upon the enemy; {Wupor 
for they have long fince laid aſide the uſe of then 
arrows: the party attacked returns the ſame 
cry. Every man in haſte covers himſelf with 
4 tree, and returns the fire of the adverſe party, 
as ſoon as they raiſe themſelves from the 
ground to give the ſecond diſcharge, 4 
. Having fought ſome time in this manner, 
the -party which thinks-1t has the advantage, 
ruſhes: out of its cover, with ſmall axes in 
their hands, which they dart with great ad- 
dreſs and dexterity: they redouble their cries, 
mtimidating their enemies with menaces, and 
encouraging each other with a boaſtful dilplay 
of their own brave actions. Thus, being 
come hand to hand; the conteſt is ſoon decided, 
and the conquerors ſatiate their rs fury 


with the molt ſhocking inſults and barbarities 
g 10 


— i 
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o the dead, biting their fleſh, tearing the 
ſcalp from their heads, and wallowing in their 
blood like the ſavage inhabitants of the 
woods, - - H 0 f | 
- Miferable indeed is the fate of their priſo- 
ners. During the greateſt part of their jour- 
ney homewards they ſuffer no injury; but 
when they arrive at the territories of the con - 
quering Mate, or at thoſe. of their allies, the 
people from every village meet them, and 
think they ſhew their attachment to their 
friends by their barbaraus treatment of the un- 
happy victims; fo that, when they come to 
their ſtation, they are wounded and bruiſed in 
a terrible manner. The conquerors enter the 
tewn in triumph. The war-captain waits 
upon the head- men, and in a low voice gives 
them a circumſtantial account of every parti- 


cular of the expidition, of the damage the ene-' 


my has ſuffered, and his own loſſes in it. 
This done, the public orator relates the whole 
tothe people. Before they yield to the joy 
which the victory occaſions, they lament the 
ſnends which. they have loſt in the, purſuit of 
it, The parties moſt nearly concerned are 
aflicted apparently with a deep and real ſor- 
row, But, by one of thoſe ſtrange turns of 
the human mind, faſhioned. to any thing by 
uſtom, as if they were diſciplined in. their 
grief, upon the ſignal for rejoicing, in a mo- 
ment all tears are wiped from their eyes, and 
ibey ruſh into an extravagancę avdphrenzy of 
oy for their victory. All this time, the fate 
[the priſoners xemains undecided, until the 

G.2 old 
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old men meet, and determins concerning 
their diſtribution. N N 4 
It is ufual to oſſer a flave to each hauſe tha 
has loſt a friend, giving the preference ac- 
cording to the greatneſs of the loſs. he per- 
ſon who has taken the captive attends him to 
the dogr of the cottage to which he 1s deliver: 
ed, and with him gives a belt ot wampum, u 
fhew that he has tulfiled the purpoſe of the 
expedition, in ſupplying the loſs of a citizen, 
They mew the preſent which is made then 
for ſome time; and, according as they think 
him or her, for it is the ſame, proper or im. 
proper for the bufineſs of the family, or u 
they take a capricious liking. or difpleaſure u 
the countegauce of the victim, or in propos 
tion to their natural barbarity ar their veſent, 
ment for their lofles, they deſtine concerning 
Him, to receive him into the family, or ſen- 
tence him to death. If the latter, they thion 
away the belt with indignation, Then it i 
va longer in the power of any one to faye him. 
The nation is aſſembled as upon ſome grea 
folemmity, a ſcaffold. is raiſed, and the prito- 
ner tied to the ftake. Inſtantly he opens bi 
death ſong, and prepares for the enſuing ſcene 
of cruelty with the moſt undaunted courage 
On the other fide, they prepare to put it u 
the utmoſt proof, with every torment, which 
the mind of man ingenious in miſchief cal 
invent, — a 1 
FPhey begin at the axtremities of his body, 
and gradually approach the trunk. One pluch 
out his nails by the roots, one by onę; 2 
be ; | { 


ning 


ſe that 
ce Ac 
e per. 
aim to 
e11vere 
im, to 
of the 
itizen. 
e then 
thin 
Or im: 
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ther takes a finger into his mouth, and tears 
off the Aeſh with his teeth; a third thruſts the 
finger mangled'as it is, into the bole of a pipe 
made red hot, which he ſmoaks like tobacco. 
Then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces 
between two ſtones ; they cut circles about 
his joints, and gafhes in the fleſhy parts of his 
limbs, which they fear immediately with red 
hot irons,” cutting and fearing alternately ; 
they pull off this fleſh thus mangled and r6aft- 
ed, bit by bit, devouring it with gfeedineſs, 
and fmearing their faces with the blood, in an 
enthufiaſm of horror and fury. When they 
have thus torn off the fleſh, they twiſt the 
bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing 
and ſnapping them; whillt others are employ- 
ed in aliing and extending the hmbs them- 
ſelves, in every way that can increaſe the tor- 
ment. yh 
This continnes often five or fix hours to- 
gether. Then they frequently unbind him, 
to give a breathing to their ary, to think what 
dew torments they ſhall inflift, and to refreſh 
the ſtrength of the ſufferer, who wearied out 


with ſuch a variety of unheard-of torments, 


often falls immediately into ſo profound a 


ſleep, that they are obliged to apply rhe fire 
to awaken him, and renew his fufferings. 
He is again faſtened to the ſtake, and again 
bey tene w their cruelty; they ſtiek him all 
orer with ſmall matches of wood that enſily 
kes fire, but burns ſlewiy; they continually 
h ſharp reeds into every part of his body; 


ey drag out his teeth with pircers, and thruſt 
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out his eyes; and laſtlv, after baying-burnd not 
his fleſn from the bones with ſlow fires ; after Meſca 
having ſo mangled the body, that it is all butMWhhe | 
one wound; after having mutilated his face inown 
fuch a manner as to carry nothing human in be h 
it; after having peeled the {kin from the head, hre 
and-poured a heap of red hot coals or boilingtend 
water on the naked ſkull, they once more un-Mexaſl 
bind the wretch, who, blind and ſtaggering Mand 
with pain and weakneſs, aſſaulted Jag gets. 
upon every ſide with clubs and ſtones, nowMpoin 
up, now down, falling into their fires at even nd 
ſtep, runs hither and thither, until one of the fi 
Chiefs, whether out of compatſion or weary off N 
cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club of 
a dagger. The body is then put into the ket- 
tle, and this barbarous employment is ſycceed: 
ed by a feaſt equally in human. 
On this oat the women forgetting the 
female nature, and transformed into ſome- 
thing worſe. than furies, act their parts, and ſh 
even outdo the men in this ſcene of horror. Mincor 
The principle perſons of the country fit roundet m. 
the ſtake ſmoaking, and looking, on withoutMout t 
the leaſt emotion. What is moſt extraord- 
nary, the ſufterer himſelf, in the little inter: 
vals of his torments, ſmoaks too, appears ul 
concerned, and converſes with his torture 
about indifferent matters. Indeed, during the 
whole time of his execution, there | ſeems 4 
conteſt between him and them which ſhall e 
ceed, they in inflicting the moſt horrid pains 
or he in enduring them with. a firmneſs aug 
conſtancy almoſt above human. Not a groa 
4 100 
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not a ſigh, not a. diſtortion, of countenance 
eſcapes him; he poſſeſſes his mind entirely in 
the midſt of his torments; he recounts his 
own exploits, he informs them what crueltics 
be has inflicted upon their countrymen, and 
threatens them with the revenge that will at- 
tend his death; and though his reproaches 
exaſperate them to a perfect madneſs of rage 
and fury, he continues his reproaches even of 
their ignorance in the art of tormenting, 
pointing out himſelf more exquiſite methods, 
and more ſenſible parts of the body to be 
afllicted. N = 

We do not dwell upon theſe circumſtances of 
ruelty, which ſo degrade human nature, out 
of choice ; but, as all- who mention the cuſ- 
toms of this people have inſiſted upon their 
tehaviour in this reſpect very particularly, and 

it ſeems neceſſary to give a true idea. of their 
character, we did not chuſe to omit it. It ſerves 
o ſhew too, in the ſtrongeſt light, to what an 
inconceivable degree of barbarity the paſſions 
o men let looſe will carry them. It will point 
ut to us the advantages of a religion that. 
eaches a com paſſion ta our enemies, which is 
peither known nor practiſed in other religons; 
Ind it will make us more ſenſible, than ſome 
appear to be, of the value of commerce, the 
ut of a civilized life, and the lights of litera- 
ure ; which, if they have abated the force of 
ome of the natural virtues, by the luxury 
Which attends them, have taken ont likewiſe 

e ſtipg of our natural vices, and foftened'the 
Krocity of the human race without enervating 

SR IANS their 
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Their coutage. On the other hand, the cer: 
fancy of the ſufferets in this terrible Teene, 
ſhows the wonderful power of an early inftity 
tion, and a ferocious thirſt of glory, which 
makes men imitate and exceed what phil 
ſophy, or even religion can produſe. 
Happy are the priſoners who chance t 
pleaſe thofe to whom they ate offered, as they Th, 
then have 4 fortune altogether oppoſite 1 
that of thoſe who are condemned. Fbey at 
adopted info the family, they are acceptel 
Into the place of the father, ſon, or huſband 
that is loſt ; and they have no other mark e 
their captivity, but that they are pot ſuffere 
to return to their own nation. To atten 
this would be certain death. 8 5 
The principle purpoſe of the war is tog. 
erujt in this manner ;* for which reaſon a g. 
netal, who looſes many of his men, though 
' ke frould conquer, is little better than dil 
graced at home; becauſe the end of the u 
was not anſwered. They ate therefore ex. 
tremely eareful of their men, and never chu G 
to attack but with a very undoubted (peg = 
riority, either in number or ſituation. 1A! 
fealps, which they value fo much, are i. 
tropbies of their bravery; with theſe the 
zdors their houſes, which are eſteemed i 
proportion as this fort of ſpoils is more nume 
rous. They have ſolemn days appointf 
upon which the young men gain a new nam 
or title of honour from their head- men; 20 
theſe tities are given W to the qua the 
lities of the perfon,- and his per 


* 


nich. the ſe ſcalps are the evidence. Fhis 18 
Wl the reward they receive for the dangers of ; 


7 


C. 


e con? 
ſeen, 


fins iP" war and the fatigues of many campaigpgy. 
bie e alma beyond credit. They hint i 
phile- | bundantly ſufhcient to have a name. given by.. 


heir governors, men of merit tbemſelves, 
id judges of it; a name reſpected by their 


** puntrymen,. and terrible to their enemies. 
die There are many other things fit 10 engage 
1ey i e curiofity, and even afford matter of in- 
ceptel wdtive reflection, in the manners of the na- 
band ire Indians; but we ſhall content ourſelves 
mo th having mentioned the moſt ſtriking, and 


teſt. to be infiſted on in a work which is 0 
ceive, only eſſential matters. The geo- 
phy of North-America, the defcription of 
ur ſettlements there, with an account of 
eir commerce and productions, are the prin» 


Ufferel 
ttem 


$ tort 


q } yo . , 
hood ipal objects we have in view, and to theſe we 
an dal particularly attend, PETTY 
he w | | | 


LETT If « 


re ex- 5 a ; „ „* © a a; 
chu Graphical Deſcription of North America, 
ſupe WRT Why 3 
g > \ MERICA conſiſts of two yaſt conti- 
re tht - nents, ſeparated from each other by 
e thee Iſthmus of Darien, which lies between 
ned Might and ten degrees of north latitude, and 
numeſſhetween ſeventy-eight and eighty three Ge» 
ointedayees of weſt longitude. he EN 
v nan It would be difficult. to aſcertain the pre · 
u; 20M'ſe bounds of our empire in North America 


e qua the northern and weſtern ſides; for to the 
es, Morthward, we feem to have a right to extend 
whic Our 
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our claims even to the Pole itſelf, nor dog 
any nation appear inclined to diſpute the pri 
perty of theſe northern regions wirh us. Wen 
we to take our ſtand upon the northern exterior 
mity, and look towards the South, we ſpoui . 
have a teritory extending in that aſpect, fru 
the Pole to Cape C lorida, in the Gulf of MeuWermac 
co, which comprehends near four thouſan 
miles in a direct line; and this extenſive ten 
tory is the more valuable, as it includes th 
moſt temperate climates of this new word nter. 
and ſuch as are beſt ſuited to Britiſh conſtiti 
tions. To the weſtward, our boundane 
reach to nations unknown, even to the nale 
Indians of Canadaa. | 
This vaſt weſtern. empire is all the wa 
waſhed by the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt, an 
by the Gulf of Mexico on the ſouth. He 
we muſt obſerve, that America is undoubted egen 
the beſt watered of any part of the world ; anhider 
that, not only for the ſupport of life, but f inc 
the convenience of trade, and the intercourliſn tl 
of each part with the other. In North AmeWot t 
rica, the great river Miſſiſippi, rifing tronWlar: 
unknown ſources, runs an immenſe courſe fronfptio! 
north to ſouth, and receives the vaſt tribute oper! 


the Ohio, the Oubache, and other extenlferive 
rivers, navigable almoſt to their ſources, ay of 
Jaying open the inmoſt receſſes of this contra : 
nent. Near the heads of theſę are five great u 


lakes, or rather ſeas of freſh water, commun 
cating with each other, and all with the mal 


ocean, by the river of St. Laurence, Whick 
. Inle 


or doe et for coramerce as muſt produce the great- 
he pu advantages, whenever the country adjacent 
Wer come to be fully inhabited, and by an in- 


| ExtiTe | 
{houlf 
, frot 


of North America, beſides the noble ri- 
Hudſon, Delaware, Suſquehanna, Pa- 


Mei mach, ſupplies ſeveral others of great 
ouſaM{pth, length, and commodious navagation. 
e teni ny parts of our ſettlements are fo interſeCt-. 
des th with navigable rivers: and creeks, that che 
worldWaters may be ſuid, not without ſome degree 
nil propriety, to have each a harbour at his 
ndatie n door, | 


> native 


he wa 
ſt, and 


_ HergWnts, and which we call the Apalachian, or 


1btedyMWegeney mountains; if that at all may be 
| ; u adered as a mountain, which upon one 
but faſſe indeed has a very great declivity, but 
rcourlWn the other is nearly on a level with the 


a Ame | 
g fron 
ſe fro 
bute d 
cteniivf 


tot the country. | 


es, ng of their firſt eſtabhſhments, and to enu- 
s conti ate a few of thoſe difficulties Which attend- 
re greaiite undertaking. 23511 22. ! 
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frious and civilized people. The eaſtern 


In South America are the greateſt moun- 
ns in the world; but we know of none con- 
mble in North America, but that long 
ge, which lies to the back of our ſettle- 


Haring now given a ſhort geographical de- 
ption of North America in general, it may 
perhaps, be amils, before we proceed, to 

eribe the colomes ſeparately, to ſay ſome- 
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UR : claims to the ſettlements we poll 
() in North America are derived from th 
diſcovrery of Sebaſtian. Cabot, ' who firſt ma 

the notthern continent in 1497. The fact 

ſufficiently certain to eſtabliſh a right to ui 
ſettlements in that part of the world; but th 
particulars are not known diſtinctly enoughy 
encourage ug to enter into a detail of l 
voyage. The country was in general cal 
Newtoundland, a name which 1s now appn 
PL OR to. an iſland upon its coaſt. 

© [t was. a long time before: we made any 
tempt ro ſettle this ebuntry; though in ti 

44 point we were no mote-. backward than u 

1 neighbours, who probably did not abſtain 
=. long out of reſpect to-our prior diſcover 

1 Sir Walter Raleigh ſhewed the way, by plan 

b i 1 inf a dlony in the Southern part, which bf 
WW called Virgina. However, the ſpirit of col 

3 nit ation was not yet fully raiſed. Men lin 
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| at eaſe in their own country, and the n 
wm ſettiement of Virgina, though dreſfed up! 
1 all the howy colours which eloquence c 
beſtow upon it, gave adventurers but little t 

i couragement. The affairs of North Amen 
[ ö were in the hands of an excluſive company. 
WES -. 7» this condition things remained, until 
BY latter. dud of the. reign of James the 6 = 
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from the commencement of rhe reformation 
in England, two parties of its. ſublult- 
— A us; the firſt had choſen gradually 
Non and almoſt imperceptibly to recede from the 
You church of Rome ; ſoftening the lines rather 
"il chun erafing the fi re, they made but very 
we alteration in the appearances of things. 
Peu And the people, ſeeing the exterior fo little 
on  wlrered, hardty perceived the great changes 
& mad 
ein they had made f ba the doctrines of their feli- 


anos The other party, of a warmer tem 
* e zeal and IG policy. rains, pg 
but am had flet- from the perſecution im queen 
Mary” s days ; and they returned in thoſe of 
1% een Elizabeth with minds ſuſfictentby heat- 
2 by reſemment of their ſuſſerings, und by 
77" the perpetual diſputations which) had exer- 
5 died them all the while they were abroad. 
i Abroad they learned an averſion to the epiſco- 
l order, ood to religious ceremomes of ev 
ort; they were impregnated with an hi 
ſpirit of liberty, and bad a ſtrong tendency ro 
the republican form of government. 
: Queen Elizabeth had enough of the blood 
of Harry the eighth, to make ber anpatient of 
in oppoſition to trer will, eſpecially in matters 
of religion, in whict the had an hi opinion 
*. uf her own knowledge. She adviſed with" the 
PI purty but very titde in the, atterations which 
d thought to mae; and, "difliking 
\ 5 dhe notions which they ſeemed to entertam in 
* poftich, ſhe kept chem down during the whole 
Pau — eh hor reign wich an umiform and in- 
* | Pl w—_ the party _ 
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ti enough from being deſtroyeda7-The merit 
of their ſufferings, the affected  plainneſs.of 
their dreſa, the gravity ot their deportmem, 
the +uſe:of ſcripture; phraſes , upon the mo 
ordinary occahious, and even their names, 
which had ſomething. ſtriking and venerable, 
as being borrowed from the Old Teſtament, ot 
having a ſort of affected relation to religious 
matters, gained them a general eſteem amougt 
ſober people of ordinary underſtandings. This 
Party, which was called Puritans, was very 
Il ee ali n 
Wil . King James, when he came to the · throne, 
Wit! had a very fair opportunity af - pacifying mat- 
ters; or at worſt he might have left them in 
1 the condition he found them; but it happen- 
ed quite atherwiſe. The: unkingly diſputa- 
tion at Hampton - court did more to encourage 
the puritans to perſevere iu their oplnions, by 
4 the notice which. was taken of. them, than all 
48 king James's logic, as.a ſcholar, backed with 
ES ail his power as a king, could do to ſupprets 
1 that party. They were perſecuted, but not de- 
| | ſtroyyed ; they were exaſperated, and yet lett 
n owerful, and the government, as is too often 
dme caſe, expoſed their weakneſs and ill in- 
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| ; k tentions by a rigorous ſeverit ). | 
; | 1 Things continued in this ſtate until the ac - 
| 


mending., This prince, endowed with many 


een of Charles, when. they were far from 
| F 


graat virtues, bad very few. amiable qualities. 
As grave as the/puritaus themſclyes, * could 
never engage the licentious part of the world 
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in his farpur; and that grawty Waere 
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Fixft Settlement of North America. 87 
zainf'the puritans, made him but the more 
odious to them. He gave himſelf up entirely 


fo the church and churchmen!;* and he finiſſi- 


ec his ill conduct in this reſpect, by con- 
ferring the © firſt ' eccleſiaſtical "dignity of the 
kingdom, and a great ſway in temporal affairs, 
upon doctor Land. 'Hardly fit to direct a col- 
lege, he was called to govern a kingdom. 
He was one of thoſe indiſcreet men of good 
intentions, who are the people im the world 
that make the worſt figure in polities. This 
man thought he did good ſervice to religion 
by a ſerupulous enquiry into the manner in 
which the miniſters every where conformed to 
the regulations of the former reigns. He 
deprived great numbers for nonconformity. 
Nor ſatisfied with this, in which perhaps ke 
was juſtifiable enough if he had managed pru- 
dently, he made new regulations, and intro 
duced on a people already abharrent of the 
moit neceſſary ceremonies of a new kind, of a 
moſt uſeleſs nature, and ſuch as were even tis 
diculous, if the ferious conſequences which 
attended them may not intitle them to be con- 
idered as matters of much conſequene. 
Theſe proceedings gave much diſguſt to 
many great men at court, who entertained 
rery reaſonable appre"ienfions- for the public 
liberty, and who, to make themſelves popu- 
lar, attached *themfelves to the popular no- 
tions of religon, and affected to maintain them 
with great zeal, Others became puritans 
through principle. And now their affairs put 
on a eſpectable appearance; in proportion as 
H 2 they 
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far enough from being deſtroytd. The merit 
of their ſufferings, the affected plaingeſs of 
their dreſs, the gravity of their deportment, 
the «uſe: of ſeripture phraſes upon the mol 
ordinary occahous, and even their names, 
which had ſomething. ſtriking and venerable, 
as being borrowed from the Cid Teſtament, or 
having a ſort of affected iclation to religiou 
matters, gained them a general eſteem amougt 
ſober people of ardinary underſtandings. This 
Party, which was called Puritans, was very 
King James, when he came to the · throne, 
had a very fair opportunity of pacifying mat- 
ters; or at worſt he might have left them in 
the condition he found them; but it happen - 
ed quite otherwiſe. The: unkingly diſputa- 
tion at Hampton- court did more to encourage 
the puritans to perſevere iu their opinions, by 
the notice. which was taken of them, than all 
king James's logic, as.a ſcholar, backed with 
all his power as a. king, could do to ſupprels 
that party. They were perſecuted, but not de- 
ſtroyed ; they were exaſperated, and yet lett 
powerful, and the government, as is too often 
the caſe, expoſed their weakneſs and ill in- 
tentions by a rigorous ſeverit y. 
Things continued in this ſtate, until the ac» 
ceſſion of Charles, when. they were far from 
mending., This prince, endowed with many 
great virtues, had very few. amiable qualities. 
As grave as the/puritans chemiGrcs, . th could 
-never-engage the licentious part of the world 
Io bis farpur; and that :gravaty. being turned 
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ainf' the puritans, made him but the more 
odious to them. He gave himſelf up entirely 
ts the church and churchmen!;* and he finiſſ- 
ec his ill conduct in this reſpect, by con- 
ferring the firſt eccleſtaſtical "dignity of the 
tingdom, and a great ſway in temporal affairs, 
dpon doctor Land, 'Hardly fit to direct a col- 
lege, he was called to govern a kingdom. 
He was one of thoſe indiſcreet' men of good- 
intentions, who are the people it the world 
that make the worſt figure in politics. This 
man thought he did good ſervice to religion 
by a ſerupulous enquiry into the manner in 
which the miniſters every where conformed to 
the regulations of the former reigns, He 
deprived great numbers for nonconformity. 
Nor faricfic with this, in which perhaps be 
was juſtifiable enough if he had managed pru- 
dently, he made new regulations, and intro» 
duced on a'people alferdy abharrent of the 
moſt neceſſary ceremonies of a new kind, of a 
moſt uſeleſs nature, and ſuch as were even ris 
diculous, if the ferious conſequences which 
attended them may not intitle them to be con- 
ſdered as matters of much conſequence. 
Theſe proceedings gave much difguſt to 
many great men at court, who entertained 
rery reafonable apprehenſions for the public 
liberty, arid who, to make themſelves popu- 
lar, attached themſelves to the popular no- 
ions of religon, and affected to maintain ther 
with great zkal, Orhers became puritans 
through principle. And now their affairs put 
on a xeſpectable appearance; in proportion as 
H 2 they 
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erase of conſeq An their 3 
0 he 


eined to be more aud more grievaus;” t 


 {evergtics' of Laud raiſed not terror | as former- 
hr but a ſort of indignant hatred ; und they 
- hecarae every day further and further from 
ane ongant, daes fe 

at the eaſt end of the c wa: 
qre ſerious about trifles are ferious indeed, 
their hvesbegan to grow wuſerable to ſevral on 
account of theſe cęeremonies; and, rather than 


lexit terms of agreement with 
ayer, or table 
As they who 


be: abliged to ſubmit to them, the moſt dreary 
realms, and the moſt unfrequented regians, 
where they could enjoy a liberty af canſcience, 


would have appeared to them ſuperior to the 


maſt ſplendid palaces. 


In the beginning of the reign of king 


James, a number of perſons of this. perſuaſiqũ 
had fought refuge in Holland; in which, 
though à country of the greateſt religious 
freedom in the world, they did nat find them - 
ſelves better ſatisſied than they had been in 
England. There they were tolerated indeed, 


but watched; their zeal began to have dange- 


rous languors for want of oppoſision; and 
being without power or conſequence, they 
grew tired of the indolent ſecurity af their 
ſanctuary; they choſe to remove to à place 
where they ſhould fee no ſuperior ;- and there- 
fore «they ſent an agent to England, who 
agreed- with the council of Plymauth for 3 
watt of land in America, within their jurt- 
diftion, to ſettle in after they had obtained 
from the king a privilege to do ſo, The Ph 
„ : | ; mout 
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Fixſt Settlement of North America. 89 
wouth council was a cqmpany, who by their 
charter, had not only all the coaſt of North i 
America. from Nava Scoriq-:to the - ſouthern ſl 
parts. of Carolina (rhe whole country being i 
then diſtipguiſhed by the names of South and 
North Virgina) as a ſcene for their exctufive 
inde; but they had the entire property of 
the ſoil likewiſe. This colony eſtabliſhed it- 
felt at a place called New Plymouth. They 
were but few in number; they landed in a 
bad ſeaſon, and they were not at all ſuppart- 
ed but from their private funds, The winter 
was premature, and terribly cold. The 
countrry was all covered with wood, and af- 
forded very little for the refreſhment af per · 
fons ſickly with ſuch ge, or for futte- 
nance of an infant people. Near half of them 
penſhed by the ſcurvy, by want, and the ſe- 
rerity of the climate; but they who ſurvi- 
red, not diſpirited with their lofles, nor with 
the hardſhips they were ſtill to endure, ſup- 
ported by the vigour which was then the cha- 
ntter of . Engliſhmen, and by the ſatis faction | 
of finding themſelves out of the reach of the | 
ſpiritual arm, reduced this ſavage country tio 
neld them a tolerable livelihood, and by de» | 
grees a comfortable ſubſiſtence. This little | 
kllabliſnment was made in the year 1621. © ' | 

Several of their ; brethren in England, las | 
bouring under the ſaipe difficulties, took the 
lame methods of .efcaping from them. The 
wony, of puritans inſenfibly increaſed ; 'buy 
8 yet they had not extended themſelves much | 
beyond New. Plymouth. It; was in the year 

PE H 3 | 1629 
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| i] 1629 that the colony began to flouriſh in ſuch 
10 a manner; that they ſoon became a coniider- 
dp 0 , 6 1. ! 
. able people. By the cloſe of the enſuing year 
wen had built four towns, Salem, Dorcheſ- ; 
— ter; Charles - town, and Boſton; which has ſince Wl Br 


preſent conſidered by many people as the I aft 


bit became the capital of New England; and is at Ha 
| ſeat of anarchy and rebellion ;; but of this ue 2g 


" ſhall: ſpeak more particularly, when we come Bo. 
itt! to deſcribe the riſe and progreſs of the preſent I Ha 
1 || | unhappy diſputes: between the | colonies and vpe 
WY the mother country. Mob 
11 That enthufraſm which was reverſing every, I obj 
ml! thing at home,; and which is ſo dangerous in ¶ the 
WY every. ſettled community, proved of admirable I tair 
(NIE fervice- bere. It became a principle of liſe M 1-1 
i i} j and vigour, that enabled them to conquer all I fore 
HY the difficulties of a ſavage country. Their ex- ¶ no- 
a2 and ſober manners proved a ſubſtitute for a I bin 


13 proper ſubordination and. regular form of and 


WEE government... 1 | SY 
1 Not only they who found themſelves uneaſũ I thic 
1 at home upon a religious account, but ſeveral I the! 
i 34 by reaſon of the then profitable trade of fun ¶ Net 
1 and ſkins, and for the ale of the fiſhery, were ¶ foc 
| 1 invited to ſettle in New England. But this che 
ES colony recerred its principal affiſtance from the I Nez 
85 diſcontent of feveral great men of the-puritzn ¶ one. 
1 party, WhO were its protectors, and who en- ¶ nec 
I tertained a deſign of- Ktling amongſt them ia ¶ pen 
Bk New-England, if they ſnhould fail in the mes ing 
14 ſures they. were purſuing for eſtabliſhing the ders 
NR . liberty, and ieforming the religion of _ anifi 
= . 2 mot er 
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ſuch MW mother country. They ſolicited grants u 
der- New England, and were at a great expence in 
ling them. (940% lde 
Amongſt theſe patentees, we ſee the lords 
Brook, Say and Seal, the Pelhams, the 
Hampdens, and the Pyins; the names which 
afterwards appeared with ſo much eclat upon 
a greater ſtage. It was ſaid that Sir Matthew 
Boynton, Sir William (onſtable, Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, and Oliver Cromwell, were actually 
upon the point of embarking for New England; 
| MW vhen archbiſhop Laud, unwilling that ſo many 
every, Wl objects of his hatred ſhould be removed out of 
us in Wl the reach of his power, applied for, and ob- 
jrable I tained, an order trom the court to put a ſtop 
f lie v theſe tranſportations; and thus he kept 
1er all I forcibly from venting itſelf, that virulent hu- 
ir ex- ¶ mour which he lived to ſee the deſtruction of 
- for a Wl bimſelf, his order, his religion, his maſter, 
m of and the conſtitution of his country. 
| Maſſachuſet's Bay had now ſettlements very 
neaſy WM thick all along the ſea - ſnore. Some flips from 
everal ¶ theſe were planted in the province of Main and 
f furs ¶ New Hampſhire, being torn; from the original 
„wen ock by the religious vivlence, which was 
ut this che chief characteriſtic of the firſt ſettlers in 
2m the New England. The patentees we laſt menti» 
uritzn i oved principally ſettled upon the river Con+ 
ho en · ¶ necticut, and eſtabliſned a ſeparate and inden 
hem in ¶ pendent government there: forme perſons hav» 
e mes ¶ ing betore that fixed themſelves upon the bor: 
ng the ders of this river, ho fled from the tyranny 
f theit Wailing from the religious differences which 
mother | were 
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92: Fig Settlement of North America.” 
were moulded into the firſt principles of the 4 
Plymouth and Maſſachuſet's ſettlements. - Mc 
The people of New England, for a conlide: na 
rable time, had hardly any that deſerved the ¶ cu 
| name of a regular form of government. The En 
1 court took very little care of them. By their MWg 
charter they were em powered to eſtabliſh ſuck I fe 

N an order, and to make ſuch . laws, as they Nds 
i pleaſed, provided they were not contrary 0 © 
the laws, of England. A point not eafily ſet. ig 
tled; neitber was there any means appointed Nm 
for ſettling it. . ls 2 i: 
| Their religion was the Puritan,. In Eng 
land, this could hardly be conſidered as 2 
formed ſect at the time of their emigration, 
figce ſeveral who had received epiſcopal ordi- 
nation were reckoned to belong to it. But a 
foon as they found themſelves at liberty 1 
America, they fell into a way very little 
drfferent from the independant mode. 
The very doctrine of any ſort of toleration 
was ſo odious to the greater part, that one of 
the firſt perſecutions ſet up here was againſs 
OR ory which aroſe amongſt themſelves, 
who were hardy enough to maintain, that the 
eivil magiſtrate had no lawful power. to uſe 
compulſory meaſures in affairs of. religion, 
After harraſſing theſe people by all the vexati- 
dus ways imaginable, they obliged them 9 
fly out of their juriſdiction- Theſe emigrant 
ſettled themſelves to the Southward, near Capt 
Cod, where they formed a new governmelt 
upon their own principles, and built a town, 
Which they called Providence. This has _ 

| * 
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Fiat Senden North A merieg- 93 
male the fourth and ſmalleſt, but not the wort 
habits,” of the New England : 
called Rhode Iſland, from an Ifland' of that 
ide: name which forms a part of it. As a perſe- 
| the cution gave riſe to the hrft ſettlement of New 
Enghand, .o a fubſequent perſecution in this 


colony gave nie to new colonies, and this 


ſuck I kerated the ſpreading of the people over the 
the? aterent parts of North America. = | 
ry The very firſt colony hed hardly ſet its foot 
, ſet: Win America, when, | diſcovering that ſome, 
ted Namongſt them were falſe bretheren and ven- 


tured to make uſe af the common“ prayer, 
hey found means of making the country fo. 
uneaſy to them, that they were glad to fly 
back to England. „„ por 
The (Eber. warmed with that ſpirit which 
al Wnimates. the beginning of moſt ſets, had 
erty in Mfpread their doctrines all over the Britiſh do- 


7 little Wninions in Europe, and began at laſt to ſpread. 

em with equal zeal in America. The gerte 
>ration Wand the magiſtrates in New En land took the 
one of Wlnn ; they ſeized upon ſore of thoſe people, 
781088 w7 them in the ſtocks and in the pear 
ſelves, Without effect; they ſcourged, they impriſoned, 


dey baniſhed them; they treated all thefe, 
mo ſeemed to commiſerate their ſufferings, 
rith great rigour ; but their perſecution, like 
ll other religious perſecutions, had no other 
leck than td inflame their own cruelty and the 


em for their perſons, and an approbation. 
[their doctrines; cheir proſelytes increaſed 1 


overuments, 


. 
1„*ᷣ . 2 


eal of the ſufferers; The conſtancy of the. 
akers under their ſufferings begot a pity and 
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94 Firft Settlement of North America. WM th 
the Quakers. returned as faſt as they. were F 
baniſhed; and the fury of the ruling party was 0 
raiſed to ſuch an height, that they proceeded cor 
to the moſt ſanguinary extremities. of 
Upon the law they had made, they ſeized at MW 3 
different times upon ſive of thoſe who had re- 
turned from baniſnment, condemned, and pe 
hanged them. It is unknown, how: far their the 
madneſs had extended;; if+an order from the WM fn 
king and. council in' England about the year U 
1661 had not interpoſed to put u ſtopꝰ to ſuch I 
violent proceedings. r 
They perſeouted the Anabaptiſts, who were de 
no inconſiderable body amongſt them, with Wl "©. 
almoſt an equal ſeverity. In ſhort, this people, I be 
who.in England could not bear being chaſtiſed mak 
with. rods, had no ſooner got free from their i they 
fetters than they ſcourged their fellow refugees I after 
with ſcorpions ;- though the abſurdity, as well . 
as the injuſtice; of ſuch a proceeding in then . 
might hive taught them better, 9. wa 
As ſoon. as the New England Puritans began '-® 
to breath a little from theſe diſſenſions, aud 
had their hands tied up from perſecuting the 
Quakers and Anabaptiſts, they fell not long 
after into another madneſs of a yet more er. 
traordinary and dangerous kind, which, l 
ſome epigemical diſeaſe, ran through the whoit Bi 
country, and which is perhaps one of the molt WW 
extraordinary deluſions recorded in hiſtory. i 
This tragedy began in the year 1692. 
There is a town in New-England, which Wi. 
they. fanatically called. Salem, and now the 
principal Port Town of New-England, * 
˖ 
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the ſhutting up of the Port bf Boſton by Act of 
T Parliament. One Paris was miniſter of this 
won. He had two daughters troubled” with 
cnvulſions; which being attended with ſome 
of thoſe extraordinary appearances not unfre- 
quent in ſuch diſorders, he imagined they 
ES were bewitched. As ſoon as he concluded 
nd vupon witchcraft as the cauſe of the diſtemper, 
ide next inquiry was, how to find out the per- 
we bon who ha bewitched them. He caſt his eyes 
| vpon an Indian ſervant woman of his own, 


We © whom he frequently beat, and ufed her with 
den i buch feverity that the at laſt confeſſed herſelf 
tern dhe witch, and was oommitted to gaol, where 


with de 1 tor a long time. The imaginations of 
we people were not yet ſufficiently heated to 
wake a very formal bufineſs of this; therefore 
Whey were content to diſcharge her from prifon 
Waiter a long confinement. 3 
FThis example ſet the diſcourſe about witch - 
Ne aft afloat, and ſome people, troubled with a 


on Wimilar complaint, began to fancy themſelves 
denn bewitched too. Perſons in an ill ſtate of healtih 
andre naturally fond of . out cauſes for 
” "1, cbeir diſtempers, eſpecially ſuch as are extra- 


o {Wodinary, and call the eyes of the public upon 
; 109 WWtem. There was perhaps ſomething of mice 


w Th u the affair befides, For one of the trſt objects 
nde hom they fixed upon was Mr. Burroughs, a 
e wol atleman who had formerly been winifter of 
«ſtory alem; but, upon ſome of the religious diſ- 
eis which divided the country, he differed 


Fith his flock and left them. This man wWas 
wy * | well 4 2 rr cial 


common: ſenſe, that perhaps ever was knoyn 
upon any. ſerious occaſion. Yet by thole 
judges, upon that evidence, and the verdi 


Pit half covered with 'earth, and left to the 
more ſuffered death; the greareſt part of then 


| AQRNOCENCE., 


ſpread. with rage and rapidity into every pitt 
of the country. Neither the tenderneſs « 
youth, nor the infirmity of age, nor the hond 


nor the reſpectable condition of fortune oi” 
character, was the leaſt protaction. Childs 


— 


The voten were {tripped in the, moſtſhamel 
manner to ſearch. them for magical | was 
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cial commifſion of oer and tempiner, Cirefted fi 7 
to ſome of the gentlemen of the beſt fortunes, i \'! 


and reputed to, be of the beſt underſtandings in u 
the country, Before thek 
eyidence was delivered, the moſt weak aul 


EY 


Before thele judges, a piece of 
childiſh, che moſt repuguant to ätſelf, and v 


founded upon it, this miniſter, a man of a mol 
unexceptionable character, and two othen, 
men irreproachable in their lives, were ſen- 
tenced to die, and accordingly hanged. Then 
theſe victims af the Popular madneſs wer 
ſtript naked, and their bodies thrown intoa 


iferetion of birds and wild beaſts. Upon th 
ſame evidence, in a little time after, ſixteen 


dying in the moſt exemplary ſentiments d 
piety, and with che ſtrongeſt ꝓrofeſſions of thei 


The flame occafioned by theſe execution 


of the ſex, nor the ſacrednets of the miniſtry | 
of eleven years old were taken up for ſorcent 


The ſcorbutic ſtains common on the'ſkins 4 
old perſons, were called the devil's pot 
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W This was indiſputable evidence againſt them. 
Wpat theſe extraordinary teſtimonies wanted 
Jin compleated by. the torture, by which a 

number of; theſe unhappy victims were driven 
1 Wo coptels whatever their tormentors. thought 
proper... o digcate to them, Some women 
owned they had been lain with by the devil, 
and giher things equally abominable and ridi- 


rd eulous. Ochers fled the province, and many 
"mo (ore, were preparing to fly, The priſens were 
then, ewuded; people ware executed daily ; vet 
ſen. tbe rage of, the accuſers was as freſh as ever, 
Thea (W-2d the number of the witches and the be- 


itched increaſed every hour. 

| They began at laſt to accuſe the judges 
themſelves. What was worſe, the neareſt re- 
lations of Dr. Encreaſe Mather were invol- 


the . | 
. ed, and witchcraft began even to approach 
ende governor's own family. It was now high 


ime to give things another turn. The accu- 
ers were diſcouraged by authority. One hun- 
ired and fifty, who lay in priſon, were diſ- 
harged, Two hundred more were under ac- 


ſho had received ſentence of death were re- 
iered, and in due time pardoned. A few 


id error that had carried them away, and 

inch was, utterly inviſible to them all the 
alle they were engaged in this ſtrange perſe- 

uon. They grew Fearfily ie! 

hey had done. But what was infinitely mor- 

Ming, the quakers took occaſion to attribute 


uſation; they were paſſed over; and thoſe 


ool moments ſhewed them the groſs and ſtu- 


e 
of what 
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all this miſchief te a judgment. on them for 


their perſecution. = r 
This violent fit carried off ſo much of that 
humour, that the people there are now grown 
like the reſt of mankind in their manners and 
conduct. As ſoon as theſe troubles were 
abated, they began every day to 'encreaſe in 
ſtrength, prudence, and riches, till they ar. 
rived at that ſtate of grandeur in which we no 
ſee them, and poſſeſled of that power, which 
obliges *the+mother-country to call in ther al. 
ſiſtance of foreign troops to ſubdue them. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


New BziTAiN, or E8QUIMAUX, compre- 
hending Hupson's Bay _ 


* E country lying round Hudſon's Bay, 

is bounded on the north by unknown 
lands and frozen ſeas about the Pole: on the 
eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; on the ſouth, by 
the bay and river of St, Laurence and Canada; 
and on the weſt, by unknown lands. 

The knowledge of theſe ſeas was owing to a 
project for he diſcovery of = north-weſt paſ- 
lage to China. So early as the year 1576 
this noble defign was conceived ; ſince then, 
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oo State of the 'B ritifh Colonies, 
it has Been Frequently urbppeck ; ft na- öfen 
been revived ; it is not yet compleated ; but 
was never deſpaired of by thoſe whoſe knoy: 
ledge and ſpirit make them petent judges 
and lovers of ſuch undertakings; and it ought 
to be mentioned as a credit to the preſeut 
times, that the Britiſh parliament” have lately 
promiſed 30,000k, as k rewird to the fortu- 
nate purſuer of this enterpriſe. 

Frobiſher only diſcovered the main of New 
Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thoſe 
{traits to which he has given his name, In 
1585, John David failed from Dartmouth, and 
viewed that and the more northerly coaſts ; but 
he ſeems never to have entered the bay, Hud- 
ſon made three voyages on the ſame. adven- 


tute, the fit ih 1607, the ſecond in 1608, 


and his third and laſt in 1510. This bold and 


judicious navigator, entered the ſtraits that 
lead into this new Mediterranean, coaſted 1 
great part of it, and penetrated to eighty de- 
grees twenty-three minutes into the heart of 


the frozen zone 


His ardbur for the diſcovery not being abat- 
ed by the difficulties be ſtruggled with in this 
empire of winter and world of froſt and ſnow, 
he yed here until the enſuing ſpring, and 
. in the beginnigg of 1611 to purſue 
his ' diſcoveries ; but his crew, who ſuffered 
equal hardſhips without the ſame ſpirit to ſup: 
pore them, mutinized, feized upon him and 
leven of thoſe who were moſt faithful to him, 
and committed them to the fury of the ſeas in 


an an open boat, Hudlon and his companions 


were 
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en ere either ſwallowed up by, the waves, or, 


ke BY. gaining the ihhoſpitable coa Which they wa- 
on. ber, were deſtroyed by the ſavages; but his 
fate ſo calamitous cannot fa much diſcourage a 
generous mind from ſuch undertakings, as the 
immortality of his name, which he has ſe - 
tely i cured by Laying | . it to ſo great a ſea, 
ity. vill be a ſpur to others to expect an equal ho- 
nour, 


New WM From the firſt voyage of Frobiſher, an bun- 
hoſe N dred and ten years ago, to that of captain 
Ia Ellis, notwithſtanding fo many diſappoint- 
ments, the rational hopes of this grand dif- 
but Ncovery have grown greater by every attempt, 


jud-. Wo ſeem to ſpring even out of our very failures. 


The greater ſwell of the tides in the inner part 
608, Mo! tbe bay than near the firaits, an appear. 
| 2nce ſo unknown in any other inland ſeas, and 
that che increaſe of this ſwell with weſterly winds, 
kem, without any other arguments, to evince 
the certain exiſtence of ſuch a paſſage as. we 
have ſo long ſought without ſucceſs, 

There is ſomething ſo agreeable and enter- 
taining, and at the ſame time ſo many objects 


abat- ; | 
this Worthy the attention of every curious reader, 
nor, IM" the expeidtion of Mr, Ellis to the North 
and Ness, that we ſhall not appoligize for giving 
Ee. he following particulars. of that under- 
fered ling. HS . 0 
ſup» Two ſhips. were purchaſed by a committee 
\ and ppointed to manage the preparations of this 
bim, * voyage: one of theſe as an hundred 
as in Nad eighty tons burthen, called the Dobbs- 


alley; and the other of one hundred and 
 # Bat forty 
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102 State of the Brivifh Colonies, 
forty tops, called the California, © Theſe vel. 
ſels were perfectly well repaired and ſtrength- 
ened, ink in all reſpects fitted as well as could 
be defired, for the voyage they were intended 
to make. They had alſo a ſufficient quantity of 
provifiens, military and naval ſtores, with 
ſuch goods as were fit for preſents to the in. 


habitants of the countries that might be dis. 


covered, put on board them in ſufficient 


quantity, and as good in their reſ pective kinds 
as it was poſſible to procure. 

Mr. Ellis was appointed to go this voyage, 
in quality of agent for the committee, without 
being obliged to do any duty, or ſubject to 
any cominand; but what was impoſed upon 
him by the inſtructions of the committee: the 
principal articles of which were, that he ſhould 
make exact draughts of all the new-diſcover. 
ed countries, the bearings and diſtances 0 
head-lands; that he ſhould mark the rocks 
and ſhoals' on the coaſt; aſſiſt in that materi! 

buſineſs of determining the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances attending rides, as alſo to examine the 
ſaltneſs of the water; to obſerve the variation 
of the compaſs, to take notice of the differen! 
- natures of the ſoil, and to eollect, to the ut- 

moſt of his power, metals, minerals, and al 
kinds of natural curioſities. | 
The ſhips thus prepared for this expedition, 

fell down from Graveſend to the Hope, 01 

the twentieth of May, 1746, and lay there 
till the twenty-fourth of the | fame month; 
but, in the mean time, the veſſels in the fer: 

vice of the Hudſon's Bay Company, and de 
majeſty 


vel 
th 
ould 
nded 
ty of 
with 
e in- 


» dis. 


cient 


kinds 


Vage, 
thout 


ct to 
upon 
: the 
hould 
over. 
es 0 
rocks 
zterial 
reum- 
1e the 
ration 
ferent 
he ut- 
nd all 


lition, 
de, on 
then 
zonth; 
he ſer- 
ad his 
zjeſty' 


mjeſty's ſhip, the Lod,- of forty guns, in- 
tended for their convoy, were failed for the 
Nore, where they ſoon followed them; and, 
onthe thirty · firſt the commodore made a ſignal 
w weigh, which was done accordingly by the 
whole fleet. r ; 

On the eighteenth of June, theſe two veſſels 
loft company with the Hudſon's Bay ſhips, 
which were the laſt they ſaw for that year. 
The Dobbs-Galley and the California bein 
now left by themſelves, ſignals were compoſe 
and agreed on, for the better keeping com- 
pany, which proved, in the courſe of the 
voyage, very uſeful in that reſpect. 

Nothing occurred, but the common circum- 
ſtances of the wind and weather, till the 
twenty-firſt at night, when a terrible fire broke 
out in the great cabin of the Dobbs, and 
quickly made its progreſs to the powder- room, 
which was directly underneath it, and where 
there were no leſs than thirty or forty barrels 
of powder, beſides candles, ſpirits, matches, 
and all manner of combuſtibles. et 

lt is impoffible to expreſs the confuſion and 
conſternation this aceident occaſioned. The 
dangerous place the fire was in pave every one 
on board the greateſt reaſon to expect, that mo- 
ment, or the next at moſt, would be their laſt. 
On this occsfion were heard all the variety of 


ea eloquence, cries,” prayers, curſes, and 
leolding, mingled: together; yet this did not 


prevent proper - meaſures being taken to ſave 
the ſhip and the tives of the crew. 125 
28 Ni Water 
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Pater in great abundance was paſſed along 
and properly applied, and all other method 
uſed by thoſe, Who, in ſpite of theſe diftu, 
bances, ſtill preſerved their reaſon ;-but, x 
for the crew in general, their apprehenfiong 
ſuggeſted to them a variety of expedient, 
which, without weighing or conſidering, they 
one moment endeavoured to execute, and thy 
next abandoned through diſtraction and deſ- 
pair. At length, however, the fire was hap. 
pily gu „and with it their readf | 
fears and apprehenſions. _ 
On the twenty-ſeventh they fell in wih 
great quantities of low ice, in latitude fifty. 


eight degrees thirty minutes to the eaſtward off 


Cape Farewell, in Groenland, which obligadl 
them to ſtand to the ſouthward, They failed 
for ſome time after this through Bo Foe 1 
drift wood; but from whence this wood came, 
is ſtill a matter of much uncertainty. 


On the fifth of july they. began to fal u. 


with thoſe mountains of ice, which are alway 


met with hear Hudſon's Straits. This moune 


tainous ice is of a prodigious ſize ; and Mr. 
Ellis confirms what other navigators hare a 
ſerted, that ſome of it is five or fix hundres 
yards thick. | | 
On the eighth they made the iflandsof Reſo- 
lution, at the diſtance of about half a mils 
It was own to the foggineſs of the weather 
that the 25 ſee them ſooner, and it ws 
happy or them tbat it cleared as it did; fot 
had thoſe fogs continued but a little longeh 
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hibly they would have gone on More, and 


Sheir. veſſels been broken tb pieces on -the 


vcks, Even as it was, they cleared but with 
reat difficulty, for the wind falling, and the 
tumbling in on the ſhore, they were forced 
 hayerecourſe-to the ſhip's oars; and by the 


p of theſe, and the boats towing a-head, 


ey made hift to deliver themſelves from this 
ger. To their pafſage from thence, to the 
pper Savage iſlands, they met with little ice 


At theſe Iſlands, there came on board of 
em three large and twenty-ſix ſmall cahoes 
| of Eſqimaux Indians, with whom they 
changed ſaws, hatchets, gimblets, &c. for 
talebone and ſeal-fkins. 
Jon the 19th, the ice being very thick about 
Pen, they made faſt to a very large piece of 
wich ſeveral ice anchors and ropes. Here 
e crews: of both veſſels filled their empty 
ks with freſh water, out of the ponds whi 
commonly found upon the ice. 
Oh the 19th of Auguſt, after having touch- 
a ſome few Iſlands,” as the weather began 
et in ſevere,” they came to a reſolution of 
king ſome piace for winter qua ers; and, 
er debating it in council, , they bore away 
Pert Nelſou, in Hudfon's Bar. 
On the 26th,” they arrived at the mouth of 
(outhert. Branch, or Hayes's River, hefe 
e Dobbs went aground, and had like to have 
Den loſt. The governor of this place, which 
onged to our Hudſon's Bay Company, not 
ly refuſed them all kind of aſſiſtance, — 
u 


| 


o 
- 
A 


. ſhips for their quarters. On the r2th, "tht 


and that being plaiſtered over with clay, u 
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uſed every means poſſible for their deftrudtion, 
He ordered the beacon to be cut down, whichif 
was the only proper mark they:had.to guide 
them into a place of ſafety. , Not contenteſ ¶cuatio 


with this, as he found the adventurers ven On t 


determined to winter there, he ſent moſt of ti the 
Indians, whoſe chief buſineſs is to kill deen. 
geeſe, &c. into the country, on purpoſe thi 


u m 
they might not make uſe of them in that wait, 
or be in any manner benefited by their meant ac 


They ſpent their time, till the. Ich 0 
September, in lightening and preparing t 


ran a-breaſt of the fort, anchored there, al 
landed the remainder . of their proviſo 
and ſtores, Here they dug a hole twelve il 
deep, to bury their ſtrong and mall beer i 
to preſerve it from the fraſt. 
Tt was the zöth, notwithſtanding all d 
diligence they could uſe,” before the ſhips we 
Jecured in the creek. , This being - tied 
"they -turned their thoughts on the meth 
neceſſary for their own. preſervation, bei 
certain, that the ſeverity of the cold wo 


their ſhips ; {ome of the people were employ 
in cutting Rre wood, and others in buildit &® 
log tents. Theſe were made of trees hewn 

cut, abovt fixteen feet long, raiſed cloſe ua 
ther, their ends lying one againſt anothe 
the top, but extending at the bottom, in 
form of the roof of a country houſe: betid 

theſe logs the vacaheies were ſtuffed with m 


a 
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warm hut. The door, was low and ſmall, a 
| de in the middle, and à hole over it to 
cout the ſmoak. Other huts, of taſte ſome- 
Wing more elegant, and in a more pleaſant 
orion, were erected for the officers. : 
on ue ch of October, they had much ice 
1 . Creek,” and by the Bth, it was faſt fro- 

ra. Until the zoth they, had ſhow, froſts, 
id moderate weather alternately. "On the 
e, Hayes's River was frozen quite hard: ſo 
Wt now they. had ſome experience of what 
4. to be 3 from a Hudſon's Bay 
inte. 
On the 24 of Morita: they could not 
Weep the ink from freezing at the fire. On the 
, they diſcovered all the bottled beer to be 
zen folid; though packed up in tow, and 
u ear a good: fire. On the 6th, the cold be- 
ame inſupportable abroad, ſo that the ſailors 
ere diſtributed among the ſeverat tents, which 
ere conſigned for their preſervation and con- 
dieney in the woods, and the officers retired 
their more elegant ſituation. 
Tbey began about this time to put on their I 
inter dreſs, which conſiſted of a robe of. bea- 14 
ſkin;*with the fir on, and which reached 13 
ptheir-heels. 1 hey had two waiſteoats under 
cap and ml of the ſame, lined with 
ewn ifWannet; 2 pair of Indian ſtockings over their 
oſe wen ones, made of broad cloath or leather, 
nother reached up to the mid thigh; with ſhoes 
1, in fit tanned Mooſe or Elk- ſkin, under Which 
beweſdey wore . two or three pair of: blanket, or x8 
ith oo ck dutfil ſocks, to e their feet-from 8 
ay, M " freezing 1 
a 1. 
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freezing: a pair of. ſnow ſhoes: about five for 
long, aud eighteen: inches broad, ta hindelf 


them from ſinking in the ſnow;; complexed 
| their. dreſs, Noting cauld be better contrived 7. 
| than this garbꝭ both * convenience and uſe; maga 
| for; when i they were thus. equipped, they Tt 
Were able to ſtand the keeneſt cold, exten rer 
aux for a few days,. that happened. during weer in 
| winter. | 100 C 
f As in every country, different ſenfons pr Hi 


duce, or rather dire@ men to different . his x 
ments: ſo in this, their utmaſt fil was fhewn, fon 
and induſtry exerted, in killing rabbits and wich 
pariridges, which, wad the cel game to be chic 
met with at that ſeaſon. His 
The manner in which they caught the rib- I male 
bits, was as follows, They cut down ſeremi bold 
buſhy trees; with theſe — made a hedge too hi 
— high, and of What ba they pleaſed, Sou 
leaving at eve — Ong yards Adder, (mall mou 
Holes for the its to run through ; for it Wis him. 
obſerved, that they; never attempred to jump ran 
over. In theſe were ſet ſnares of wire, the endif holt 
of which, were made faſt to the end of a pole fowl 
that lay over a crutch, in ſuch a manner, re T 
when, the rabbits entered, and began to ſtrug- arch 
gle, the pole kieked up and hung. them two or h 
op three feet off the , ground. This circum. I tet 
ſtance had a double conxeniency, as it ſecured: g. 
the game they. wanted, and by their being oir 
thus eg protected them when taken cold 
from being dergured, by other animals. of e 
They uſe at theſe factories no other method bis 
of d * -partridges than un them. \ 


and. | 


* 54 
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aa in this they are very ſuccesful, they being 
: + Wſthere in very great plenty, in ſomuch that ſome 
ren may be able to ſhoot fixty or eighty in a 
avs time, which makes a good article in the 
magazine liſt of winter proviſions, / 
The habitation of the beaver, and the ſe- 
reral inſtruments he ſo amazingly mikes uſe 
of in the erection of his lodgment, are matters 
| too curious to be omitted here. 
; pro . His implements are theſe three, his teeth, 
ploy- his paws, and his nails, His teeth are very 
frong : with theſe he cuts not only the wood 
s and with which he builds his lodge, but that too 
to bel which is his principal ſuſtenance and ſupport. 
His fore feet are like thoſe of ſuch other ani- 
e nb-⸗ mals as take delight in nibbling their food, and 
everal bold it in their paws. He makes uſe likewiſe 
e wol of his fore-feet to dig and ſcratch up the 
ease ground, and then to foften and plaſh, or 
mal mould his clay, which is of ſiugular ſervice to 
it u him. His hind- feet are ſupplied with mem- 
jump branes, or large films, between his toes, like 
e end chote of ducks, ſwans, and all other water 
1 pole fowl. | 
that This animal, who from his bitth is an 
trug-W architect, makes uſe of his tail as a trough, 
or hod, to carry away his mortar or clay, and 
atterwards as a trowel to perform the plaiſter- 
ng, His ſcales preventing theſe materials 
doing any injury to his tail, by means of their 
coldneſs or their moĩſture; and that profuſion 
of oil; wghich he diffuſes all over his ſkin with 
bis ſnout evidently of fingular ſervice in 
Vor. . . K the 
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the preſervation of his body from any ill ei. 
fects ariſing from the water. 

In order to erect a commodious dwelling- 
houſe, they make choice of ſome good ſpot of 
ground that is well ſtored with proviſions, and 
waſhed by ſome gentle ftream, that they may 
be enabled to form a bafon or reſervoir of. . 
ter proper for their bagnio. Their firſt care 
is to erect a mole or dyke, wherein the water 
may rife to a level with the firſt ſtory of their 
intended habitation. 

The materials whereof their mole con; 
are wood and clay. Theſe beavers cut, with 
ſurprizing eafe, large pieces of wood, ſome 
much thicker than one's arm, and a! out four, 
five, and fix feet in length, according as the 
flope of their habitation aſcends. They drive 
one end of theſe ſtakes into the ground, aud 
at ſmall diſtances one from the other, inter- 
mingling a few with ſuch as are ſmaller and 
more pliant. | | 

As the water, however, would find a paf- 
ſage through the intervals or {pace between 
them, and leave the reſervoir dry, they hare 
recourſe toa clay, which they know very well 
where to find, and with which they ſtop up 
all the caveties both within and without, fo 
that the water is properly confined, They 
continue to raiſe the dyke, in proportion to 
the elevation of the water, and the plenty 
which they have of it. | 

As ſoon as the dyke or mole is compleated, 
their next care is to erect their ſeveral apatt 
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. . I 
drided into three ſtories, one raiſed above 


cauſey, which is generally full of water ; the 
other two above it. This little fabric is built 
in a very firm and ſubſtantial manner, on the 
edge of their reſervoir, and always in ſuch di- 
vilons or apartments as above mentioned, 
that, in caſe of the water's encreaſe, they 
may move up a ſtory higher, and be no ways 
incommoded. 


they cut off all the wood that projects beyond 
their walls; and after they have mixed up 
ſome clay and dry graſs together, they work 


it into a kind of mortar, with which, by the 


help of their tail, they plaiſter all their works 
within and without. 

The manner of the Hudſon's-Bay Indians 
taking them, is firſt to drain as much of the 
water from their reſervoirs or dykes as poſuble. 


This being done, and their doors covered - 


with a ſtrong net, they break in at the top of 
the houſe, which as ſoon as the beavers diſ- 
cover, they run to the door to make their eſ- 
cape, and are there entangled in the nets, 
* by the Indians, and immediately ſkin- 
ned. - 

But to return to our adventurers. As No- 
vember ſet in with keen froſts, ſo they con- 
tinued through the whole of that month, 
without any other alteration, than that of 
freezing more or leſs, as the wind changed. 
When the wind was weſterly or ſoutherly, the 
cold was very ſupportable ; but as it changed 

K 2 to 


che other. The firſt below the level of the 


As their teeth are more ſerviceable than ſaws, 
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to the north weſt, or north, it became imme. 


diately exceſſively keen, and often attended 
with a ſort of ſnow, no larger than ſo many 
grains of ſand, which drifted with the wind in 


bh ERS LG 


clouds, and rendered it very dangerous to be 


far from home. 

It was their cuſtom to put a horſe load of 
wood at leaſt at a time into their ſtove, which 
was built of brick, fix feet long, two wide, 
and three high. When the wood was near 
burnt, the embers were beat off, the brands 
thrown out, and the top of the chimney ſtop- 
ped, which occaſioned a ſulpherous, ſufſo. 
cating ſmell, and ſo great a heat, that, not- 
withſtanding the rigour of the climate, it fre- 
quently threw them into a ſweat. 

The difference was ſo great between the heat 
within, and cold without, that ſuch as had 
been expoſed to the ſeverity of the cold without 
doors, very often fainted on entering the 
houſe, and remained for ſome time in a kind 
of helpleſs condition. If a door or window 
was but opened, the cold air ruſhed in with 

eat fury, as turned the incloſed vapour 
into ſmall ſnow ; nor was all the heat they 
could raiſe ſufficient to keep their windows, 
the cieling, or ſides of the houſe clear irom 
ſnow and ice: thoſe, whoſe bedcloaths touch. 
ed the walls, were generally frozen faſt t 
them by morning, and their breaths ſettled in 
a white hoar froſt upon the blankets, 

As ſoon as the houſe cooled, the fp 
that was 'thawed in the timber with the 


heat, froze, ſplitting it with cracks little ine. 
| 0. 
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nor in noiſe to the report of a muſquet. No 
[quid could withſtand the cold, if expoſed to 
it; ſtrong brine, brandy, and even ſpirits of 
wine, froze ; but the latter not into a ſolid 
maſs, but to the conſiſtence of oil; and even 
this when the weather was between temperate 
and ſevere. All the liquors under the proof 
or common ſpirits, troze to a ſtate perfectly 
ſolid ; and burſt the veſſels that contain them, 
whether of wood, tin, or even copper. 

The ice in the rivers about them was above 
eight feet thick, and the ſnow three deep, but 
where it drifted confiderably more. Whatever 
'reh proviſions they could procure, as deer's 
fieth, rabbits, partridges, pheaſants, fiſh, &c. 
kept ſweet as long as they pleaſed, without 
deriving any aſſiſtance from ſalt; for they are 
no ſooner killed than they are frozen, and re- 
main ſo from October to April, when they be- 


gin to thaw, and conſequently grow moiſt 
and ſpoiled, 


deveral of the ſailors had their faces, ears, 


and toes frozen, but not dangerouſly, Whilſt 
the fleſh was 1n that ſtate it was white and hard 
like ice, but by rubblng the part with a warm 
hand, or, what was found better, with a bea- 
rer mitten, it ſoon thawed, and this accident 
was attended with no worſe conſequence than 
leaving a bliſter behind. 

In this climate, if any one touches iron, or 
any other ſmooth ſolid ſurface in the winter, 
their ſingers are frozen faſt to it : if in drink- 
ing a dram of brandy out of a glaſs, the 
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to make a cure practicable. 


leaſt on a level with thoſe who live in a mildet 
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tongue or lips touched it, in pulling them 


away, the ſkin was left upon it. 
Mr. Ellis mentions an odd inſtance of this 


kind happening to one of his people, who 


was carrying a bottle of ſpirits from the houſe 
to his tent. Having no cork to ſtop the bottle, 
he made uſe of his finger, Which was ſoon 
frozen faſt; and was obliged to loſe part of it 
All fold bodies, 
ſuch as glais, iron, &c. acquire a degree of 
cold fo very intenſe, that they reſiſt the effects 
even of a ſtrong heat, and that for a coulider- 
able time. 

On examining the liquor that was frozen, 
in the center of it, a ſmall part of the ſpin: 
tuous liquor remained fluid, which retamed; 
greater degree of ſtrength than when the 
whole was fluid; but the frozen part, when 
melted, taſted intipid. Other cafks were not 


burſt, or their contents above halt congealed: 


the watry parts of theſe having time to thay 
and mix with the ſpiritaous, the whole, when 
they came to drink it, proved very good, and 
ſome even fancied it better than if it had nere 
been frozen. . 
From this long account of the ſeverity ol 
their winters, it is natural for any reader t0 
conclude this country the moſt uncomfortable 
in the world, and its inhabitants the moſt un 
happy ; but, in fact, they, are very far from 
it. If the weather is cold, they have abun 
dance of beaver ſhirts to clothe them, and mi 
ny other conveniencies, which put them 4 
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them chmate. But what in this reſpect will ap- 
rear much more extraordinary, (fays Mr. 
F this I Ellis) I dare aſſert, that people from Europe, 
who ho have lived here many years, prefer it to 
ouſe all other places; and when they leave it, and 
ottle, come home with the ſhips, they grow tired, 
ſoon in a few months, of a more moderate climate, 
of it N and with with impatience for the proper ſra- 
ies, Mon, that may give them an opportunity of re- 
ee of MW vifiing thoſe frozen & nk 
feats Wl The whole month of January wore the ſet- 
ſider- ted face of winter; for, though that ſome- 
times the weather was dark — tempeſtuous, 
ozen, Ml with vait drifts of ſnow, and at other times 
ſpiti· ¶ pretty clear, yet the troſt was conſtant and 
ned a intenſe, W | 
the inthe month of March, they had ſpeci- 
when mens of every kind of weather. Sometimes it 
re noi was not only temperate, but in ſome degree 
aled WW warm ; at others, cold again as ever; but for 
than the moſt part moderate and pleaſant. By this 
when time alſo the plains were covered, and the ri- 
„ and vers filled with water: ſo that they began to 
never think of putting men and officers on board 
their ſhi ps. : 

April opened in ſuch a manner as freed them 
from the terrors they had been under for the 
lafety of their ſhips, ſhould a ſudden thaw 
have enſued- On the thirteenth of this 
month, they buried one of their men. He 
had been a great drinker of drams, ſo that the 
ſeurvy, which had raged among them, though 
wth little fatality, would not ſpare him. 
The ground was ſo hard trozen, that it was, 

generally 


- 
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generally ſpeaking, three or four days worl 
to fink a grave; but when the corpſe was ond 


corrupt, and are fo like to remain, unle{ 


climate, to the end of the world. 
On the eighteenth, the weather began 1 
mend, and the wind coming about to the 
ſouth, they had a gentle ſhower ot rain; 


and therefore the more welcome. The fon 
too, after an abſence of ſeven months, bega 


flight of ſmall birds, moſt of a dark unple: 
fing colour; but the ſweetneſs of their note 


their plumage, and made their company 
- equally harmonious and agreeable. 


returned again, and the creek, where thi 


fairly laid in it, they remained ſafe and un 


ſome great alteration ſhould happen in th; 


thing they had not teen for {ix months berore 
to vifit them. They had likewiſe a gre: 
ſufliciently compenſated whatever was amils it 


About 'the fixth of May, the warm weathe 


ſhips lay, was quite clear of ice, that wor 


: ut : 
away 1mperceptibly, though the river cog; :;. 
tinued to be {till hard frozen, which drove r 


the fiſh into the creek, where they caught 
plenty of them with their nets. 


On the fixteenth, the ice in the channelo E | 
Hayes's river gave way, and floated dow bey th 
gently with the ſtream, The ſailors were Me; b 
this time conſtantly employed in making tht ge 
ſhips fit to go down the river; and according ben 1 


ly, on the twenty-ninth, by the help of ave 
high tide, occaſioned by a north-weſt wind 
they warped to the very mouth of the creei 
and lay there until the ſecond of June. 


j 


, . | 4 
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On the ninth of June, their ſhips got down | 1 
he river as far as the factory, where they took 5 


work 


* n their naval ſtores, &c. in order 
* o put to ſea, and proſecute the diſcovery upon 


hich they were ſent. 

On the twenty-fourthp having a fair wind, 

hey weighed anchor, and paſſing the ſhoals, 

ood to the northward on the diſcovery, The 

extday they ſailed through much broken ice, 

ill they got to the northward of Cape 

hurchill, where they had a clear ſea, and 

roceeded without difficulty, till the laſt _ 

f the month, when they made Centfy iſland, 

latitude fixty-one degrees forty minutes 

orth. 

The Eſkimaux, who inhabits the ſea-coaſts 
0 the northward of the Company's ſettle- 

ents, appeared-from time to time in ſmall 
dies ot forty or fifty together, upon the 
minences of the iflands on that ſhore, ſhout- 
ng, and making fignals for them to approach; 
1t they proceeded on their courſe without 
hinding them, until they arrived at Knight's 
land, in the latitude of fixty-two degrees 
o minutes, 

On the fiith of Tune, they ſtood over to the 
outh fide of Sir Biby's 1tland, in hopes that 
*y ſhould have been able to enter the open- 
ip; but the ice driving out and in, in very 
ge pieces, they were obliged to deſiſt. They 
den ſtood to the northward as far as latitude 
ity-two degrees twelve minutes. 

On the eighth they ſailed with an intention 
o coaſt to the northward ; but in repaſſing 
0 | the 
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in a terrible manner; many of them flounciag 
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the ſhoals, the tide ſwept them upon a ridge 
of ſtones, where their veſſel was very near be. 
ing ſtove to pieces. However, by the friend. 
ly aſſiſtance of the Indians, it was got cf 
without ſuffering any damage. It ſhould here 
be obſerved, that this veſſel was neither the 
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Dobbs nor the Callifornia, but a ſmall one * 
they had built while at Hudſon's Bay, tor the wth 


purpoſe of coaſting. 1 

On the ninth of July, they arrived at Seas Ctobe 
Horſe iſland, which is very properly named, 
there being a prodigious reſort of thoſe eres. 
tures thither ; and the time in which our ad. 
venturers were there being the ſeaſon of propa 
gation, they were exceſlively turious, roaring 


about the beach, and _— greater numbers in l 
the ſea that waſhes its coaſts, 1 t 


Having ſpent ſome time in coaſting in this 


little veſſel, they reſolved to return again te _- 
the ſhips, which they joined on the thirteenth * : 


of July, and then proceeded on diſcoveries i 
concert. As we are ſenſible, that a mere jour- 
nal ofa voyage, without ſome enlivening cit. 
cumſtances, though uſeful in the highelt de. 


d the 


. b Ira 
Sree to mariners, affords very little amueſnen Ie 
or inſtruction to readers who never traverſe ths 0 fn 
boundleſs ocean, we ſhall draw this account , 4 


a ſpeedy concluſion, ; 

Wager Strait, which lies in the latitude d 
fixty-five degrees, thirty-three minutes, 4) 
pears to be the higheſt latitude Mr, Ellis gain 
ed; though the following paſſage, which we 


meet with in Mr. Ellis's account, ſhould 1 
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p carry it much higher : It was obſerveable, 
at in failing from York Fort, every thing 
eindled and diminiſhed, ſo that trees ſhrunk | 
to bruſhwood, in the latitude of fixty-one li 
fecrees, and none of the human ſpecies ap- 1 
eared beyond the latitude of ſixty - ſeven de- | 
res.” in the beginning of September, 1 
bey reſolved to fail for England; and arrived 1 
ife in Yarmouth Roads, on the fourteenth of | 
ctober, after an abſence of one year, four 
ponths, and ſeventeen days, having failed 
om theſe roads on the twenty-ſeventh of 
lay, 1746. 
Thus the great deſign of finding a north- 
eſt paſſage tailed, but with no diſcredit, 
ther to thoſe who planned the expedition, 
rto thoſe who were intruſted with the exe- 
tion of it. Such great deſigns, even in 
er failure, beſtow a ſufficient reward for 
hatever has been expended upon them, 
In 1670, a charter was granted to a com- 
any for the excluſive trade to Hudſon's Bay, 
d they have acted under it ever fince with 
rat benefit to the private men, who compoſe 
e company, though comparatively with little 
Wantaze to Great Britain. 
It is true, that their trade in beavers and 
der ſpecies of furs is not inconfiderable, and 
a trade in itſelf of the beſt kind; its ob- 
tenters largely into our manufactures, and 
nes nothing but our manufactures from us 
procure it; and thus it has the qualities of 
moſt advantageous kinds of traffic. The 
pany has beſides pretty large returns in 
beaver 
1 | 
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beaver and deer ſkins, It is ſaid that the d 


vidends of this company are prodigious, fx 4 
— what is gained in any of the othef nnn. 
great trading bodies ; yet their capital is ſmall dab 
they ſeem little inclined to enlarge their buf = 
tom, and appear ſtrongly poſſeſſed with tha _ 
ſpirit of jealouſy that prevails in ſome deorefif the 
in all knots and ſocieties of men endued win þ 
peculiar privileges, The acquiſition of Canad 7 
to the Britiſh deminions in North America, ar. 
has indeed, in ſome degree, lowered the pri tte 


of beaver, and forced the company to fall af 
ſomething in their extravagant demands. 


The officers of the company have behare ing 
to thoſe who wintered within their juriſdic tit 
tion in ſearch of the north-weſt paſlage (on — 
of the purpoſes for which the company itſe a 


was originally inſtituted) in ſuch manner a i he f 
give us the trueſt idea of this ſpirit ; and wh led! 
have already mentioned ſome of thoſe circun 
ſtances, in our account of Mr. Ellis's attemp 
in thoſe ſeas. 


; = T 

The company has two inconſiderable fo with 
at Hudſon's Bay, no. colony having b there 
therto been attempted to be ſettled tbeſi mec 
The country is every where barren ; to is ore 
northward of the bay even the hardy pine. :n4 « 
is ſeen no longer, and the cold womb of il powls 
earth is incapable of any better produtti thing 
than ſome miſerable ſhrubs, The winter rei ſur 
with inconceivable rigour for near Whngre 
months of the year; the other three are "i thoſe 
lently hot, except when the north-weſt viWtent;x 
renews the memory of the winter. EW good: 


* 
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kind of European feed, which We have com- 
mitted to the earth in this inhoſpitable eli- 
mate, has hitherto pertſhed ; bur, in all pro- 
bability, we have not tried the ſeed of corn 
from the northern parts of Sweden and Nor- 
way; in ſuch caſes, the place from whence 
the ſeed comes is of great moment. 

All this ſeverity and long continuance of 
winter, and the barrenneſs of the earth which 
ariſes from thence, is experienced in the la- 
titude of fifty-two, in the temperate latitude 
of Cambridge. However, it is far trom increa- 
fng uniformly as you go northwards, Cap- 
tan James wintered in Charlton iſland, in 
latitude fifty-one; he judged that the climate 
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e . here was to be deemed utterly uninhabitable 
Y ne on account of the ſurprizing hardſhips which 


eri he ſuffered ; yet the company has a tort, cal- 
and ll led Fort Nelſon, in latitude fifty-tour, where 
eu their ſervants make a ſhift to ſubſiſt tole- 
nent rably well. 


l The animals of theſe countries are clothed 
lle fort 


no b 


there is here, as in other places, a variety in 
the colours of the ſeveral animals; when that 
s over, they all aſſume the livery of winter, 
and every ſort of beaſts, and moſt of their 
towls, are of the colour of the ſnow ; every 
thing animate and inanimate is white: this 18 
a ſurpriſing phænomenon; but what is {till 
more ſurprifing, and what 1s indeed one of 
thoſe iking things that draw the moſt inat- 
tentive to an admiration of the wiſdorg and 
goodneſs of Providence, is, that the dogs and 
L. I. L ; cats 


with a cloſe, ſoft, warm fur. In ſummer 
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cats from England, that have been carried 
into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of winter, 
have entirely changed their appearance, and 
acquired a much longer, ſofter, and thicker 
coat of hair, than they had originally, 

Among the different animals met with in 
theſe cold regions of the world, are the moos 
and rein- deer, ſtags, bears, tygers, wolves, 
foxes, beavers, otters, martins, ſquirrels, wild 
cats, and hares. The feathered inhabitants 
ot theſe regions of ice are geeſe, ducks, buſ- 
tards, patridges, and the different ſpecies of 
wild fowls. Their ſeas abound with whales 
and ſeals, and cod-fiſh are caught in plenty 
near their ſhores. Their rivers produce moſt 
of thoſe fiſh common to more ſouthern coun- 

tries, fuch as pike, trout, carp, and perch. 
It may not here be amiſs to obſerve, that all 
the quadrupedes of this new world are les 
than thoſe of the old; even ſuch as are carried 
from Europe to breed there, are often found 
to degenerate, but are never ſeen to improve. 
Beaſts of prey, which are often fatal to man 

in Africa and Aſia, are here quite harmlels, 
As forthe men of the country, Providence 
there, as every where elfe, has given them no 
proviſion but their own art and ingenuity, and 
they ſhew a great deal in their-manner of kind- 
ling a fire, in cloathing themſelves, and in 
preterving their eyes from the ill effects of that 
glaring white, which every where ſurrounds 
them tor the greateſt part of the year; in other 
\ reſpects they are very ſavage. In their ſhapes 
2% | taces, they do not reſemble the Amer. 
4 cans 
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eans who live to the ſouthward ; they are 
much more hike the Laplanders and Samoeids 
of Europe, from whom they are probably de- 
ſcended. The other Americans ſeem to be of 
a Tartar original. | 

Theſe Indians are obſtinately attached ts 
their own cuſtoms and manner of living. 
Some of them, who have been taken priſon- 
ers by the ſouthern Indians, when they were 
boys, and brought to the factories, and there 
kept for ſeveral years, have fiill regretted 
their abſence from their native country. One 
of theſe, (ſays Mr. Ellis) after having been 
fed on Engliſh diet, being preſent when one of 
the Engliſhmen was cutting up a ſeal, from 
whence the train oil ran very 1 
licked up what he could ſave with his hands, 
and cried, ** Ah! commend me to my own 
=" Ihe where I could get my belly full of 

is. | 

As to the dreſs of theſe people, much might 
be faid, and that too not unentertaining ; Put 
we ſhall be very conciſe. The mens cloaths 
are of ſeal ſkins, deer ſkins, and ſometimes 
alſo are made of the ſkins of land and fea fowl 
ſewed together. Each of their coats has a 
hood like a capuchin, is cloſe from the breaſt, 
and reaches not lower than the middle of the 
thigh. Their breeches are cloſe, before and 
behind, gathered like a purſe with a ſtring, 
and tied about their waiſts. They have ſeveral 


pair of boots and ſocks, which they wear over , 


one another to keep them warm, and which 
keeps out the water. | 
| Li3 The 


7 
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The difference between the dreſs of the men 
and the women is, that the women have a 
train to their jackets, that reaches down to 
their heels. Their hoods are alſo larger and 
wider at the ſhoulders, for the ſake of carrying 
their children in them more conveniently on 
their backs, and their boots are a great deal 
wider, and are commonly ſtuck out with ſticks 
of whalebone. Some of them wear ſhifts of 
ſeal bladders, ſewed together, nearly of the 
form of thoſe in Europe. 

In general, their cloaths are ſewed very 
neat, which 1s pertormed with an 1vory needle, 
and the finews of deer ſplit fine, and ſo uſed 
for thread, There is likewiſe a good deal of 
taſte and judgment diſcovered in the manner, 
in which they adorn them with ſtripes of dif- 
ferent coloured ſkins, ſewed in the manner of 
borders, cuffs, and robings for their cloaths, 
which altogether look very tight, neat, and 
even elegant, 

If their cloaths and other neceſſaries are 
well contrived, their ſnow-eyes, as they very 
2 call them, are no leſs ſo. Theſe are 

its of wood or ivory, neatly formed to cover 
the organs of fight, and tied at the back of the 
head. In each piece of wood are two ſlits, ot 
the ſame length with the eyes, but narrow, 
through which they ſee very diſtinctly, and 
without feeling any inconvenience. This in- 
vention prevents ſnow blindneſs, a very grie- 
vous and painful diſtemper, occaſioned by the 
action of the light ſtrongly reflected from the 
ſnow upon the eyes, more eſpecially in the 
ſpring, 


= . 
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ſpring, when the ſun is pretty high. The 
en uvſe ot theſe ſtrengthen the ſight prodigioufly, 
en and becomes ſo habitual, that when they would 
to Wl obſerve any object at a great diſtance, they, 


ind commonly look through them, as we do 
ing through teleſcopes. 
on Their religious ſentiments are very limited 


eal and imperfect. They acknowledge a Being of 
cks infinite goodneſs, whom they ſtile Uktkewma, 
of which in their language ſignifies Grear Chief. 
the MW they look upon him as the author of all the 

benefits they enjoy, and ſpeak of him with 

rererence. They likewiſe ſing a kind of hymn 
ue, in his praiſe, and this in a grave ſolemn 
ſed tone, not altogether diſagreeable. Yet their 
| of ſentiments on this head are very looſe and con- 
er, fuſed, ſo that it is not eaſy to fay what they 
lit. mean by this kind of public worſhip. They 
- of MW iikewiſe ackowledge another Being, whom 


hs, they call Wiitilta, and whom they repreſent 
ind as the inſtrument of all kinds of miſchief and 

evil, and of him they are very much afraid; 
a but, however, we know of no methods made 


uſe of by them to appeaſe him. | 
The condition of theſe poor people is me- 
lancholy enough, though it does not make- 
ſuch an impreſſion on them as one would ex- 
pect ; for though the beſt part of their life is 
ſpent in procuring neceſſaries for the ſubſiſt» 
ance of themſebes and their families, yet Wl 
they have no great notion of frugality, or pro- 
riding againſt thoſe diſtreſſes, to which they | 
re ſure to be expoſed every winter: they are very | 
tree of their proviſions when they have plenty, | l 
3 3 and, 
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and, except drying a little veniſon and fih, N ghic 
take no care for ſupplies in time of dearth, and 
It has ſometimes happened that the Indians, Ml thor 
who come in the ſummer to trade at the tac- WM the « 
tories, miſſing of the ſuccour they expected, ¶ is no 
i have been obliged to finge off the hair trom G 
| thouſands of beaver ſkins, in order to feed frog 
| upon the leather, Yet even in ſuch caſes, MW he | 
they keepup their ſpirits in a tolerable degree, ¶ thoſ 
omit nothing that is in their power to procure ¶ viſio 
wherewith to ſupport their families, and proc 
when reduced to the greateſt extremities, un- Hat t 
dergo them with a kind of habitual and ſteady WM ſuffi 
patience, which is much eaſier to admire than BW fon; 
imitate. | whit 
But the greateſt of theſe hardſhips and fa A 
tigues, to which they are expoſed, as well W tot 
from hunger as from cold, happen to them in WM had 
wy their journies; for it is a thing common with WW gam 
| them to travel two or three hundred miles, WM him 

| 

| 


even in the depth of winter, through a wide duc. 
open country, without meeting with any Ml fan 
houſe to receive, or Carrying any tent to pro- ¶ clot 
tect them. % wer 
In ſuch journies it is their cuſtom, when But 
night approaches, to raiſe a little kind of fence ¶ the: 
| with bruſh-wood, to the leeward of which and 
IH they make a fire, and, after clearing away the Wl fult 
| { ſnow, they lie down upon the ground, and ot: 


fleep between the fire and the fence ; but if, ( 
as it ſometimes falls out, they happen to be ¶ ed 
benighted upon ſome wild plain, where no to. 
fuch fence can be made for want of wood. they ver 
are then fœced to lie down under the ſnow, dh 


which 
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fia, I which proves ſome defence from the“ cold: 
b. and this, as from the writings of modern au- 
ans, I thors appears, as a thing likewiſe practiſed in 
lac- ¶ the extremities of Siberia, where the climate 
ted, i; not at all more temperate, 

[rom Great as their hardſhips are, which reſult 
teed I from the rigour of the cold, yet it may juſtly 
aſes, I be affirmed, that they are much interior to 
;ree, Wl thoſe which they feel from the ſcarcity of pro- 
cure viſons, and the difficulty they are under in 
and i procuring them. A ſtory, which is related 
un-v at the factories, and known to be true, will 
eady WF ſufficiently prove this, and give the compaſ- 
than WY fonate reader a juſt idea of the miſeries, to 
which theſe unhappy people are expoſed, 

An Indian, with his family, coming down 
well Bf to trade from a place at a very great diſtance, 
main had the misfortune to meet but with very little 
with game by the way; fo that, in a ſhort time, 
nes, Wl himſelf, his wife, and his children, were re- 
duced to the laſt diſtreſs. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, they plucked the fur from their 
clothes, Fre preſerved life, as long as they 
were able, by teeding on the ſkins they wore. 
But even this wretched reſource ſoon failed 
them ; and then, what is terrible to conceive, 1% 
and horrible to relate, theſe poor creatures | 
ſuſtained themſelves by feeding on the fleſh 28 
ot two of their children. 1 

On their arrival at the factory, the diſtrac- 
ed Indian, whoſe heart overflowed with grief, | 
told this melancholy affair to the Engliſh go- | 
vernor, with all its affecting circumſtances, 
Which was received with a loud laugh, The 

poor 
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poor ſavage, with a look of amazement, faid, 
in his broken Engliſh, ** This is no laughing 
talk!” and ſo went his way, highly ediſied, 
no doubt, with theſe Chriſtian morals, 


CANADA, or the Province of QUuEBEc. 


HIS extenſive country is bounded by 
Eſquimaux, or New Britain, and Hud- 
ſon's Bay, on the north; by the river of St, 
Laurence, the Iroquois, or Five Indian Na- 
tions, the Huron and IIlonois lakes, on the 
eaſt and ſouth ; and by unkown lands on the 
weſt. It is fituated between fixty-one and 
eighty-one degrees of weſt longitude, and be- 
tween forty-five and fifty-two degrees of north 
latitude, being about eight hundred miles in 
length, and two hundred in breadth. It 
was formerly in the poſſeſſion of the French, 
but was confirmed to England by the peace 
of 1763. | 

Our poſſeſſions in this part of America con- 
fiſt of an immenſe inland country, communi- 
cating with the ſea by the mouths of two 
great rivers, both of difficult and dangerous 
navigation at the entrance, and one of which 
is quite frozen for almoſt half the year, and 
covered with thick exhalations and fogs for 
the greater part of the reſt. 

The climate of Canada is not altogether dit- 
ferent from that of its neighbouring colonies, 
Nova-Scotia, New-England, and New-York; 
but, as it is much further from the ſea, and 
: more 
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wore northerly than a great part of thoſe pro- 
ces, it has a much ſeverer winter; though 
he air is generally clear. The foil is various, 
noſtly barren ; but there are ſettlements, in 
#hich the land is equal in goodneſs to that in 
my of the other colonies, and wants nothing 
ut a better convenience of market to make it 
qually advantageous to the proprietors. It 


| by elds Indian corn very well in moſt parts, 

Iud- nd very fine wheat in ſome. All forts of 

— garden ſtuff which grows in Europe flouriſhe 
4- 


ere, 

The greateſt foreſts in the world are in the 
ncultivated parts of America. A more mug- 
arficent fight than theſe woods cannot be im- 
prined : the tops of the trees loſe them- 
elves in the clouds, and there is ſuch a pro- 


1 the 
1 the 
and 


d be- 


zorth 


'S 1 ügious variety of ſpecies, that even among 
. . oſe perſons who have taken moſt pains to 
>nch, 


now them, there is not perhaps one ca- 
able of deſcribing half the number. This 
province produces, amidſt this great aj, 
wo forts of pines, the white and the red ; 
four ſorts of firs ; two ſorts of cedar and oak; 


DEACE 


| CON* 
num 


tuo Ihe male and female maple ; three ſorts of aſh 
erous Brees ; three ſorts of walnut-trees, the hard, 
. he fofr, and the ſmooth ; vaſt numbers of 
„ AN ech trees and white wood, white and red 


gs for Wilms, and poplars. 
The Indians hotlow the red elms into ca- 


r dit- does, ſome of which, made out of one piece, 
ones, nll contain twenty perſons ; others are made 
\ ork ; the bark, the different pieces of which they 
* W together with the inner rind, and daub 


Over 
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over the ſame with pitch, or rather a bitumi. 
nous matter reſembling pitch, to prgvent their 
leaking ; and the ribs of theſe canoes are made 
with the boughs of trees. About November, 
the bears and wild cats take up their habits 
tion in the hollow elms, and continue there 
till April. Here are alſo found cherry trees, 
plumb trees, and the vinegar tree, the fruit 
of which, infuſed in water, produces a liquid 
reſembling vinegar in taſte; an aquatic plant, 
called alaco, the fruit of which may be made 
into a confection ; the cotton tree, on the top 
of which grow ſeveral tufts of flowers, which, 
when ſhaken in the morning, before the dex 
galls off, produce honey, that may be boiled 
up into ſugar, the ſeed being a pod, contains 
ing a very fine kind of cotton; the ſun plant, 
which reſembles a marigold, and grows to the 
height of ſeven feet. 

This country abounds in coals, and neat 
Quebec is a fine lead mine. In ſome ot the 
mountains, ſilver is ſaid to have been found, 
though no advantage as yet appears to hart 
been made from it. 

The air of this country is ſo exceſſire cold 
from December to April, that the greateſt i- 
vers are frozen over, and the ſnow lies com- 
monly from four to ſix feet deep on itt 
ground, even in the ſouthern parts of tic 
country. This inconveniency, to which wt 
may add the falls in the river St. Laurence, 
below Montreal, which prevent veſſels of 0 
burthen from reaching that emporium of i: 


land commerce, will always ſtop the commu 
7 nicatlon 
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nication during the winter ſeaſon, between 
Canada and the ſouthern colonies, until roads 
ue formed, that can be travelled without 
danger from the Indians. For it muſt here be 
obſerved, that theſe ſavage people often com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt us without any pre- 
rious notice; and frequently, without any 
provocation, they commit the moſt horrid ra- 
vages for a long time with impunity, But 
when at laſt their barbarity has rouſed the 
ſtrength of our people, they are not aſhamed 
to beg a peace, which, when granted, they 
promiſe ſhall endure as long as the ſun and 
moon. | 
The Canadians raiſe no ſtaple commodity to 
anſwer their demands upon England: theig 
wade with the Indians produces all their re- 
turns for that market, They are the furs of 
the beaver principally, and thoſe of foxes and 
racoons, with deer-ſkins, and all the branches 
of the peltry. Theſe, with what corn and 
lumber they ſend to the Welt Indies, to a 
people not very luxurious nor extremely nu- 
merous, furniſh, though very little money, 
yet wherewithal, in a plentiful country, to 
render life eaſy and. agreeable. 
The nature of the climate ſeverely cold for 
the moſt part, and the people manufacturing 
dothing, ſhews what the country wants from 
Europe; wine, brandy, cloths chiefly coarſe, 
linen, and wrought iron, The Indian trade 
requires brandy, tobacco, a fort of duffil 
blankets, guns, powder and ball, kettles, hatch- 
ts, and tomakawks, with ſeveral toys and 
trinkets 


—— ꝗ— — ——— — 
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trinkets. Tne Indians ſupply the peltry, and Q 
we have traders, who, in the manner of the 


original inhabitants, traverſing the vaſt lakes 5 
and rivers that divide this country, in canoes 3 
of bark, with incredible induſtry and patience, * 
carry their goods into the remoteſt parts of mile 


America, and amongſt nations entirely un- 
known to us. This again brings the market I one 
home to us, as the Indians are hereby habiti · N gcati 
ated to trade with us. For this purpoſe, peo - its f. 
ple from all parts, even from the diſtance of aig; 1 
thouſand miles, come to the fair of Mon-; a 
Real, which is held in June, On this oc}, 
ſion many ſolemnities are obſerved ; guards appe 
are placed, and the governor aſſiſts, to pre- jelui 
ſerve order in ſuch a concourſe of ſo great: hoſp 
variety of ſavage nations. f Le 2: 
| Mont-Real, is fituated in an iſland in tie nor! 
| river St. Laurence, This iſland lies in a very Ml Cn: 
| favourable climate, and 1s well inhabited and fl 
| well planted. The city, which is ſometimes tants 
I! called Mont-Real, ſometimes Ville Marie, » then 
| agreeably ſituated on a branch of St. Lau- are b 

| rence ; it forms an oblong ſquare, divided vWF Fr 
| '| regular and well-cut ſtreets ; it contains three one 
[ 


1 convents, with handſome churches, and u coun 
$6 boſpital for the ſick. The fortifications ace ſettle 
| ll; pretty good, and the inhabitants are ſaĩd to be eye. 
1 about five thouſand, The river is only nf ſevei 
Vigable hither by canoes, or ſmall craft, having men 
ſeveral falls between this town and Quebec. appe 
Yet the Indian fair, and the trade of the ſame i are 

kind which they drive more or leſs for de lixe 
whole year, make it no incunfiderable place. V 


Quebec 
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Quebec, the capital, lies much nearer to the 
ſea; from which, however, it is one hundred 
and fifty leagues diſtant. The river, which 
from the ſea hither is ten or twelve miles 
broad, narrows all of a ſudden to about a 
rts of mile wide. The town. is divided into an up- 
ly un- per and a lower; the houſes in both are of 
market tone, and in a tolerable manner. The forti- 
abitv-W cations are ſtrong, though not regular; but 
beo: I its ſituation on a rock, waſhed by the river 
e of St. Laurence, is its chief defence. The city 
Mont. is a biſhopric, though the cathedral is mean; 
beer; but the epiſcopal palace is a building of a good 
uach appearance. Here is likewiſe a college of 
pte jefuits, not inelegant ; two convents and two 
reat 2 hoſpitals, The town is covered with a regu- 
; lar and beautiful citadel, in which the gover- 
in the nor refides. The city, though the capital or 
wei Canada, is however not very large. It con- 
d ad tains about ſeven or eight thouſand inhabi - 
times tants at the utmoſt. Ships of the greateſt bur- 
eh "i then load and unload here, and a good many 
Lau- are built, 

ed / From Quebee to Mont-Real, which is about 


three one hundred and fifty miles diſtance, the 
d an country on both tides the river is very well 
15 ae ſettled, and has an agreeable effect upon the 
to be eye. The farms lie pretty cloſe all the way; 
n. ſeveral gentlemens houſes, neatly built, ſhew 
us themſelves at intervals; and there is all the 
eber appearance of a flouriſhing colony; but there 
* are no towns or villages, It is pretty much 
, 


like the well-ſettled parts of our colonies of 
g's Vor. I, M Virginia 
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Virginia and Maryland, where the planten {rera! 
are wholly within themſelves, nicate 

The great river St. Laurence is that only Mut o 
upon which we have ſettlements of any note; MI zure 
but if we look forward into futurity, it is em 
nothing improbable that this vaſt country, Whvenc 
when the preſent unhappy differences ſhall no Amer: 
longer ſubſiſt, and when their mode of govern. WM We 
ment ſhall be altered, will be enabled of itfelf Hern 
to carry on a vaſt trade upon theſe great ſea; Neonſid 


of freſh water which it environs. Here are anal 
five lakes, the ſmalleſt of which is a piece of than a 
ſweet water greater than any in the other parts tun. 
of the world; this is the lake Ontario, which inn len 
is not leſs than two hundred leagues in circum. interſ 
ference ; Erie, longer but not ſo broad, is bays, 
about the ſame extent. That of the Hurons Which 
ſpreads greatly in width, and is in circumter- Malane 
ence not leſs than three hundred: as is that of Winlan, 
Michigan, though, like lake Erie, it is rather Wind | 
long and comparatively narrow. But the lake Wed 
Superior, which contains ſeveral large iſlands, auch 
is five hundred leagues in the circuit, All of place 
theſe are navigable by any veſſels, and they {abou 
all communicate with one another, except that Mearth 
the paſſage between Erie and Ontario is inter- the n 
rupted by the ſtupend'ous cataract of Niagara, {only 
where the water tumbles down a precipice of Wind 
twenty-ſix fathom high, and makes in this Ame 
fall a thundering noſe, which is heard all Meircy 
round the country at the diſtance of ſeveral Nhe 
miles. The river St. Laurence is the outlet {there 


the 


of theſe lakes; by this they diſcharge them 
he, 


| ſelves into the ocean, Forts are built at the 
1 | ſeyerai 
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uten fereral ſtraits, by which theſe lakes commu- 
nicate with each other, as well as where the 


only ust of them communicates with the river St. 


ote ; ¶laurence. By theſe they effectually ſecure to 

It u memſelves the trade of the lakes, and an in- 
atry, Whvence upon all the neighbouring nations of 
1] no Americans. | g 


rern. 
itſelf 
ſeas 
e are 
ce of 


We have but one ſettlement more in the nor- 
tern part of theſe territories which deſerves 
onfideration ; but that ſettlement, though a 
ſnall one, is perhaps of more conſequence 
than all the reſt : it is the iſland of Cape Bre- 


parts ion. It is about one hundred and forty miles 
hich in length, full of mountains and lakes, and 
cum- Ninterſected by a vaſi number of creeks and 
d, 1s bays, almoſt meeting each other on every ſide; 


rom yrhich ſeems in general, both for the coaſt and 


nier- Winland, very much to reſemble the coaſt and 
at of Ninland parts of moſt northern countries, Scot- 
ather Wind is ſo ; ſo is Iceland; and Denmark and 
lake Nreden have ſuch ſhores, ſuch mountains, and 
ande, Wuch lakes. However, the ſoil is in many 
et places ſufficiently fruitful ; and in every part 
they ebounds with timber fit for all uſes. In the 


that 
uter- 


tarth are coal - pits, and on the ſhores one of 
be moſt valuable fiſheries in the world, The 


gari, Neay town in this iſland is Louiſbourg. It 
ce 01 Winds upon one of the fineſt harbours in all 
1 this America. This harbour is four leagues in 
1 all Wircumference, land- locked every way but at 


vera 
zutlet 
hem- 
t the 
vel 


he mouth, which is narrow; and within 
there is fine anchorage every where in ſeven 
ithom water. The town itſelf is of a tolerable 
e, and well built and fortified, The har- 


M 2 bour 
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bour is defended by batteries of cannon and 
forts, which effectually ſecure it. This har. 
bour 1s open the whole year. Our ſhips that 
carry goods to Quebec can very ſeldom get 
their full loading there; therefore on their 
return they put into Louiſbourg, and there 
take in a quantity of fiſh, coal, and ſome lum. 
ber, and then fail away to the iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies, where they vend theſe, aud ſoon 
complete their cargoe with ſugars. 

With reſpect to the government of Canada, 
we have only to obſerve, that at the time this 
country was conquered by the Engliſh, the 
inhabitants were allowed the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and were permitted to enjoy all 
the privileges of the Britiſh laws and conſtitu- 
tion; but notwithſtanding the royal word ns 
pledged for the fulfilling of this promiſe, our 
government has ſince thought proper to r. 
vive the military government, to aboliſh trials 
by jury, and to make the Roman Catholic 
the eſtabliſhed religion of theſe extenlire 
territories, Thus a proteſtant prince, limited 
in his government at home, is an abſolute 
monarch over all his catholic ſubje&s in Cans 


whey we come to conſider the famous govem- 
ment Quebec, bill, in our account of the rik 
and progreſs of the preſent American diſputes, 
We ſhall conclude this account of Canada wid 
the moſt curious parts of its natural hiſtory. 
The animals that find nouriſhment and fhel- 
ter in the immenſe foreſts of Canada, and 
which indeed traverſe the uncultivated part 


9 


da. We ſhall treat this ſubje& more at large, 
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f all this continent, are ſtags, elks, deer, 
hears, foxes, martins, wild cats, ferrets, and 
rabbits The marſhes, lakes, and pools, 
which in this country are very numerous, 
ſwarm with otters, beavers or caſtors, of 


| and 
har. 
that 
n get 
their 


_ hich the white are much valued, being 
the ealce, as well as the right black kind. 
* The American beaver, though reſembling 


he creature known in Europe by that name, 
bas many particulars, which induce us to 
onſider it as a very curious creature. It is 
tear four feet in length, and weighs near fixty 
r ſeventy pounds. It lives from fifteen to 
wenty years, and the females generally bring 
orth four or five young ones at a time. It is 
n amphibious quadruped ; and, though it 
ontinues not long in the water at any one 
ime, yet it cannot live without frequently 


nada, 
this 
, the 
iſe of 
oy all 
\{titu- 
d Wa 
>, Our 
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trial athing in it. The ſavages, who wage a 
tholi ontinual war with this animal, believed that 
enſuel t was a rational creature, lived in ſociety, and 
mited = ee by a leader, reſembling their 

un fachem or prince. It muſt indeed be al- 


ſolute 2 X , 
owed, that the curious accounts given of this 


Cana · - a ; 1s 
large, nimal by ingenious travellers, the manner in 
dem rhich it continues its habitation, nge 
he rife pod to ſerve during the winter, and always in 


proportion to the ſeverity and continuance of 


[putts g 

f with are ſufficient to ſne the near approach of 
= inct to reaſon, and even, in ſome inſtances, 
J ſbel- e ſuperiority of the former Their colours 
x, and b different, black, brown, white, yellow, 
1 part ad ſtraw- colour, but it is obſerved, that the 


ahter is their colour, the leſs quantity of fur 
M 3 they 
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they are cloathed with, and therefore live in 
warmer climates. | 

The furs of the beaver are of two kind 
the dry and the green: the dry fur is the ſki 
before it is applied to any uſe ; the green a 
the furs that are worn, after being ſewed nt 
ore another, by the Indians, who beſmen 
them with ſome unRuous ſubſtances, which 
not only render them more pliable, but gin 
the fine down which 1s manufactured into hat 
that oily quality which renders it proper tobt 
worked up with the dry fur. 
Many medicinal qualities are aſcribed tot t! 
elk, the hoof of whoſe left foot is ſaid to Melleſt 
good againſt the falling ſickneſs. This anime Ot 
Is of the fize of a horſe or mule, its fich lcor 
very agreeable and nouriſhing, and its colouWlack, 


a mixture of light grey and dark red, They a ii 
love the cold countries, and when the wintMce. 
affords them no graſs, they gnaw the barks fiÞent! 


trees. It is dangerous to approach very nei em 
this animal, when he is hunted, as he ſon ther 
tunes ſprings furiouſly on his purſuers, Muro 
tramples them to pieces. = v8 
The carcajou is a carniverous animal, of Plan, 


feline or cat kind, with a tail ſo long, t rei 
Chatlevoix ſays, he twiſted it ſeveral nmQWring 
round his body. Its body is about two feet Th 
length, from the end of the ſnout to the tile in 
and it is ſaid that this animal, winding himie = 

r fix 


about a tree, will dart from thence upon tl 
elk, twiſt his ſtrong tail round his body, 4 loſt | 


in a noment tear his throat oc en. ke a 
85 7% ere 
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They have a kind of wild ox, called the 
uffaloe, which has much the ſame appear- 
ce with thoſe of Europe: his body is cover- 
with black wool, which is highly eſteemed. 
he fleſh of the female is very good; and the 
uffaloe hides are as ſoft and pliable as Cla- 
des leather, but ſo very ſtrong, that the 


lire in 


kings, 
he ſkin 
een art 
weden 
eſmen 


whiaMWucklers made of them by the Indians are 
ut giWaraly penetrable by a muſket ball, ; 
o hall Wolves are ſeldom ſeen in Canada, but the 


ww there are afford the fineſt furs in all the 
ountry : their fleſh is white, and good to cat, 
nd they purſue their prey to the tops of the 
leſt trees. 

Of the teathered creation, they have cagles, 


r to va 


d to th 
1d to if 


anim 
flem HMlcons, tercols, partridges, grey, red, and 
; cololack, with long tails, which they ſpread out 
The a ſun, and make a very beautiful appear- 
> wintWce. Snipes, and other water game, are 
barks (MWlentiful in Canada, but woodcocks are ſel- 
ery neon ſeen. Here are likewiſe a variety of 
e ſom her birds peculiar to the northern parts of 


urope; but the chief Canadian bird of me- 


ers, al | 
Ay is the white-bird, which is a kind of or- 


„ of lan, makes a very pretty appearance, and 
ig: ths remarkable for anouncing the return of 
al timing. 
o feet The rattle-ſnake ſeems to be the only rep- 
the tile in this country worthy of our notice, ſome 
him which are as thick as a man's leg, and five 
pon thr fix feet in length. The tail, which is the 
dy, ost remarkable part of this animal, is _ 
ke a coat of mail, and on which, it is ſaid, 


ſcales. 


ere grows every year one ring, or row of 
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ſcales. By this its age is readily diſeoverell l- i 
In moving, it makes a rattling noiſe, and fro anne 
hence it derives its name. The bite of tu on 
1 ſerpent is mortal, if a remedy is not inſtantif e t 
14 applied; but Providence has been pleaſed { hich « 
1 | to direct it, that wherever this ſerpent lurkz, deo 
[ 


a plant grows, which affords an infallible cum the 
to the wounded perſon. The rattle-ſnake ſe Pens 
dom bites paſſengers, unleſs it 1s provoked — 
i and never darts itſelf at any perſon without 
It firſt rattling his tail three times. When pur, 
I ſued, if it has but alittle time to recover, it 
tolds itſelf round, with the head in the mid 
dle, and then darts it{elf with great fury ani 
violence againſt its purſuers. The ſavage: 
however, purſue it, and not only apply it u 
medicinal purpoſes, but find its fleſh very gout 
to eat. 

The lakes of Canada abound withinnumerable 
fpecies of fiſh, among which are ſea-calvez, 
i — Hfea-cows, porpoiſes, ſea-plaiſe, and mot © 
[! thoſe kinds common to us in Europe; but the 

1 chaouraſuo ſeems to claim our particular at 
Ill. tention : this is an armed fiſh, about five feet 
Tl | long, and as thick as a man's thigh, reſem- 
1 bling a pike; but it is covered with ſcales that 

| 


| are proof againſt a dagger, Its colour is a fl. 
| | ver grey, and there grows under his mouth 
'Þ 


| a long boney ſubſtance, ragged at the edges, 
| It is not difficult to conceive, that an animal 
| ſo well fortified is a ravager among the watery 
| inhabitants; but we have few inſtances of fi 
making prey of the fearthered creation, which 


this fiſh does, and that with much art. It 0 
| | | cal 
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eals iſelfamong the canes and reeds, in ſuch a 


Ne nanner that nothing is to be ſeen beſides his 
f r1,Meapon which he holds raiſed perpendicularly 
=_ ore the ſurface ef the water. The fowls 


hich come to take reſt, imagining the weapon 
luck: de only a withered reed, perch upon it; 
e cu they are no ſooner alighted, than the fiſh 
e ens his throat, and makes ſuch a ſudden 
oke tion to ſeize his prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes 
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OVA SCOTIA, or NEW SCOTLAND. 


HIS province, which may be ſtill ſaid to 
be but in its infancy, is ſituated between 
ty three and forty-nine degrees of North 
tude, and between fixty and fixty-feven 
grees of Weſt longitude, being about three 
ndred and fifty miles in length, and two 
ndred and fifty in breadth. It is bounded 
| the North by the river St. Laurence; on 
e Eaſt, by the gult of St. Laurence ; on the 
buth, by the ſame ocean; and on the Weſt 
Canada and New England. 
Though this vaſt province lies in a very 
ourable part of the temperate zone, it has a 
iter of an almoſt inſupportable length and 
bot ldneſs, continuing at leaſt {&ven months in 
water hear; to this immediately ſucceeds, with- 
of fü che intervention of any thing that may be 


which led fpring, a ſummer of an heat as violent 


the cold, though of no long continuance; 
| 5 and 


It con- 
cen 
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and they are wrapt in the gloom of a peri 
tual fog, even long after the ſummer feaic 
has commenced, In moit parts, the foil | 
thin and barren, the corn it produces of 
ſhrivelled kind like rye, and the graſs inte: 


mixed with a cold ſpongy moſs. Hoeren ef 
it is not uniformly bad; there are tracts i co 
Nova Scotia, which do not yield to the be n 
land in New England, | 10n ; 

Unpromiſing as this country is, yet, necle*ﬀ* co 
ing all thoſe delightful tracts to the SouthwardF/Vatt 
it was here that ſome of the firſt Europea e p 
ſettlements were made. The French ſeae en! 
themſelves here before they made any eſtablibW**< 
ment in Canada; but whatever unaccout inc, 
able ignorance influenced their choice, Ish 
induſtry and vigour of that time deſerve che. 
applauſe; for, though they had infinitely moi bite 
ditnculties. to ſtruggle with than we have W* reg 
this day, and not the hundredth part of 8 rec 
ſuccours from Europe, yet they ſubſiſted in ¶ ou 
tolerable manner, and increaſed largely; wh the 
the colony which in our days we have fh A 
there, if the ſupport of the royal hand vi out 
withdrawn but for a moment, after all emen 
immenſe ſums which have been expended Wſſeuted 
its eſtabliſhment, would undoubtedly fink 1s toc 
nothing. Modi 

It is with difficulty it ſubſiſts, even ene Anr 
raged and ſupported as it is, Yet the dc H. 
of eſtabliſhing a colony here, with what Won 7; 
difficulties it might have been attended, Wh, thr 
a very prudent meaſure; for the Frege to 
would undoubtedly bave profited oi "this c 


7 


e 
neg 
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glects, and have by ſome means got this 
puntry into their hands, to the great annoy- 
ce of all our Colonies, and to the great be- 


ery 
caso 
oil! 


of ir doth of their fiſhery and their ſugar iſlands. 
inte be laſt peace, how ever, ſettled theſe mat- 
lere eftectually. » What may be the ſtate of 
Act MM colon), ſhould the preſent diſputes long 
e bel inue, 15 difficult to ſay. The non- impor- 
on agreement entered into by the colonies, 
eglea confirmed by an act of even the Britiſh 
ward ature, feems to portend no good to this 
rope: dle province. Let us hope, that it will not 
ſenel in its ruin. 
table chuet town we had formerly in this 
xcoun{W"ine&> was called Annapolis Royal ; but, 
ce, Msn the capital, it was a ſmall place, 
rve 0 tchedly fortitieg, and yet worſe built and 
iy moi bited. Here were ſtationed the remains 


have W* regiment, which continued there, very 
of U recruited, fince the reign of queen Anne; 
ted in Pough this place never flouriſhed, it ſtood 
; been the very beſt harbour, as it is ſaid, in 


ve fa America; but it was not here, but on 
and vi vouth-Eaft fide of the peninſula, that the 
all nent not many vears fince reſolved and 
nded fred with ſo much ſpirit, was eſtabliſhed. 
fink 108 too ſtands upon a fine harbour, very 


Mmodiouſly ſituated, and rather better 
| Annapolis for the fiſhery. The town is 
| Halifax from the noble earl, to whoſe 
om and care we owe this ſettlement. In 
„ three thouſand families, at an immenſe 
ze to the government, were tranſported 
lis country at once, and three regiments 
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ſtationed there to protect them from the 11 
dians, who always ſhewed themſelves our mo 
implacable enemies. The town is large, and 
for ſo riew a ſettlement, well built. It h 
2 good intrenchment of timber, ſtrengthen: 
with forts of the ſame materials, ſo as to be 
httle danger atleaſt from an Indian enemy, 
Though this town of Halifax has, 
things conſidered, a tolerable appearance, 
adjacent country is not improved in props 
tion; the ground is very hard to be clear 
when cleared, does not produce a great de; 
and labour is extravagantly dear, But 
colony has ſuffered more from the incurli 
of the Tndians than from any thing elſe, The 
incurfions have been ſo frequent, and attend 
with ſuch cruelties, that the people 
hardly extend themſelves beyond the cannon 
the fort, nor attend their works of agrieult 
even there without the greateſt danger. 
conſequence of this is, that they do not t 
the fifth part of what ts ſufficient to mat 
them. Moſt of their pfbviſion of every 
comes from New England, and they n 
Have ftarved if it were not for the file 
which it muſt be owned is not contempt! 
and for ſome little naval ſtores, and the 
of the gatrifon, the ſpending of which! 
is the principal uſe of the troops: againf 
Indian enemy they are of very little ef 
though there are three regiments, and il 
fighting men the Indians can raiſe in that 
vince are not five hundred. The ſoldien, 


active by their confinement in their * 
| diſe 
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diſeaſed for the moſt part with the ſcurvy, 
and debilitated by the ule of ſpirituous liquors, 
ae quite an undermatch for the activity, vigi- 
lance, patience, and addreſs of the Ame- 
nean. 

Beſides Annapolis and Halifax, we have 
another ſettlement a little to the South-Weſt 


the Ji 


ur mo 
ge, al 

It h 
gthene 
to be 


emy. Nof the latter, called Lunenburg, This is a 
has, branch of Germans from Halifax, who, being 
nec, WM aiſeontented at the infertility of the ſoil there, 
mY delired to go where there was better land to 
clearcd 


be had, undertaking their own defence ; ac- 
cordingly they ſettled where they defired, to 
the number of ſeven or eight hundred, und 
ſpcceed tolerably well. 

The animal productions of this country are 
not very different from thoſe in Canada, though 
the principal are deers, beavers, otters. 
wild fowl, and all manner of game, and many 
kinds of European fowls and quadrupedes, 


eat dei 
But t 
ncurli 
e. The 
| attend 
ple C0 
cannon 


gricult 


* have, from time to time, been brought into 

not it, and anſwer every expectation. At the ] 
mau ofe of March, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, when I 
every "Wl they enter the rivers in ſuch ſhoals as are al- 1 
they MY not incredible. Herrings came up in April, | 
1C a and the ſturgeon and ſalmon in May, How- 4 
temp ever, the moſt valuable conſideration in this I 
1d the Wfettlement is the Cape Sable coaſt, along x 
which "if which is one continued range of cod-filhing i 
again banks, and harbours moſt advantageoutly 1 
tle eig formed by nature. ö 
and I Woollen and linen cloth, and other neceſ- 1 
of than I firies for wear, fiſhing-tackle, rigging for 1 
oli gips, are the chief exports from Great Brt- 1 
ir bar vor. I. 3 tain 4 


diſe 


moderate, and the conſtitution of the air in 
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tain to this country; and the only article ye 
get in exchange, are timber, and the producy 
of the fiſhery. | 


NEW ENGLAND. : 


T\ HIS province, in which the preſent 

S diſputes between America and the Mo- 
ther country firit broke out, is ſituated be- WM 71. 
tween forty-one and forty-lix degrees of north ¶ to 
latitude, and between fixty-ſeven and ſeventy. WM neae 
four of welt longitude, being about three WM abou 
hundred and fifty miles long, and two hun- ¶ duce 
dred broad. It is bounded by Nova-Scotia on This 
the north-eaſt, by Canda on the weſt, y ue! 
New York on the ſouth, and by the Atlantic aabie 
Ocean on the eaſt. = 

Though this country is ſituated almoſt ten Bic © 
degrees nearer the ſun than we are in England, e 
yet the winter begins earlier, laſts longer, and 
is incomparably more ſevere than it is with 
us. The ſummer again is extremely hot, and 
more fervently ſo than in places which lie un- 
der the ſame parallels in Europe. However, 
both the heat and the cold are now far more 


all reſpects far better, than our people found 
it at their firſt ſettlement. The clearing away 
of the woods, and the opening of the ground 
every where, has, by giving a free patlage to 
the air, carried off thoſe noxious vapours 
which were ſo prejudicial to the health of the 


firſt inhabitants. The temper of the {ky 5 
gener ly 


* 
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generally, bath in ſummer and in winter, very 
feady and ſerene, Two months frequently 
paſs without the appearance of a doud and 
their rains, though they are heavy, do not 
continue any long time. 

The ſoil of New England is various, but 
beſt as you approach the ſouthward. It after- 
ent I wards affords excellent meadows in the low 
lo- grounds, and very good paſture almoſt every 
where, They commonly allot at the rate of 
rh two acres to the maintenance of a cow, The 
t7- Wl meadows, which they reckon the beſt, yield 
rec about a ton of hay by the acre, Some pro- 
un. duce two tons, but the hay is rank and ſour. 


de European kinds of grain. The wheat is 
tie ſubjected to be blaſted, the barley is an hun- 
ery grain, and the oats are lean and chaffy. 
But the Indian corn, which makes the general 
= of the loweſt ſort of people, flouriſhes 
ere, 


As this ſpecies of grain is not univerſally 


un- chers which yields the greateſt increaſe, we 
* fall give a ſhort deſcription of it. This plant, 
mo 


ich the native Americans call the Weachin, 
known in ſome of the ſouthern parts of 
Wnerica by the name of Maize, The ear is 
out a ſpan in length, conſiſting of eight 

os of the corn, Or more, — to tlie 
vodneſs of the ground, with about thirty 
ans in each row. On the top of the grain 
$35 a fort of flower, not unlike a tafel of 
, of various colours, white, blue, greeniſh, 


N 2 black, 


0 This country is not 2 favourable to any ot 


known in England, and as it is that of all 
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black, ſpeckled, ſtriped, which gives this 
corn, as it grows, a very beautitul appear- 
ance. The grain is of all the colours which 
prevail in the flower, but moſt frequently 
yellow and white. The ſtalks fix or eight 
feet high, and of a conſiderable thicknel, 
They are leſs high in New England, and 
other northern countries, than in Virgin 
and thoſe which lie more to the ſouthwanl, 
They are jointed like a cane, and at each of 
theſe joints ſhoot out a number of leaves like 
flags, that make very good fodder for the 
cattle, The ſtalk 1s full of a juice, of which 
a ſyrup as ſweet as ſugar has been frequently 
made. 

This grain is frequently ſowed in litt 
ſquares, and requires a very attentive cultis 
tion. The ground in which it flouriſhes mol 
is light and ſandy, with a ſmall intermixtur 
of loam, About a peck of ſced is ſufficicn 
for an acre, which at a medium producti 
about twenty-five buſhels. The New England 
people not only make bread of this grain, bu 
they malt and brew it into a beer, which! 
not contemptible. However, the greater pai 
of their beer is made of molaſles, hopped 
with the addition ſometimes ot the tops0 


0 tha 
the ſpruce fur infuſed therein, * 
Beſides this and other ſpecies of grain, tht nun 
raiſe a large quantity of flax, and have nah... 
eflays upon hemp, that have becn tar ww BY 
1 An acre of their cow- pen ad pe 
produces about a ton of this commodity ; vo: .. U 
the land is pretty ſocn exhauſted, This pi (es, 


Pf obab 
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robably requires a climate more uniformly 
um than New England; for though the 
reater part of our hemp is brought to us from 
jorthern parts, yet it is in the more ſoutherly 
rovinces of Ruſſia, that the beſt which comes 
20ur market is produced, 

There is a great variety of valuable timber 
n New England, ſuch as oak, aſh, cedar, 
ur, pine, elm, beech, cyprus, &c. and va- 1 
ous woods uſed in dying and ſhip-building. 1 


this 
peat- 
hich 
ently 
eight 
nels, 
, and 
ginn 
Ward, 
ach of 


s 5 Though the oaks here are not ſo valuable as 1 
abi hoſe of England, yet their furs are of an ama- 1 

N 
vently 


vith maſts and yards. Mines of iron, of an 8 


ing bulk, and furniſh the Britiſh royal navy Ul 
4 
* 


veel xcellent kind and temper, have been diſco— an 
red in New England; and it is not to be | I 
_ bubted, were the proprietors of them pro- is 
K. . erly encouraged, that we ſhould have little 1 
Ps ccalion to ſend to Sweden for this article. 'N 
a ry ut, for ſome years paſt, very little has been '" 
00 one for the improvement of this colony, = 
gl hough the neglect of it muſt certainly hav k 
but 5 a 1 1 
M S ourſelves, An unnatural jealouſy, raiſed iy 
hic ; the artifices and falſe inſinuations of needy. . 
1. nd ſervile governors, has at laſt put a total 1 


Wop to the trade of this colony, and indeed 
o that of the whole continent of America. 

he horned cattle of New England are ve- 
numerous, and ſome of them very large, 
ren have been killed there of eighteen hun- 


top» 0 


in, the 
ve mae 


7 trol ite 2 5 

"y » ed weight, Hogs likewiſe are numerous, 

a 'þ ad particularly excellent, and ſome ſo large |. 
15 ol to weigh twenty-five ſcore. They have be- =" 


les, a breed of ſmall horſes, which are ex- 


prob: N 3 tremely 
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tremely hardy. They pace naturally, though 
in no very graceful or eaſy manner, but with 
ſuch ſwittneſs, and tor ſo long a continuance, 
as muſt appear almoſt incredible to thoſe who have 
have not experienced it. They have a ore 
number of ſheep too, and of a good kind (a; 
The wool is of a ſtaple ſufficiently long, but ii com 
is not near ſo fine as that of England, How: gate 
ever, they manufacture a great deal of it ve the 
ſucceſsfully. They have cloths made there, or +} 
of as cloſe and a firm contexture, though noi the 
ſo fine, as our beſt drabs; they are ſaid to be N 
thick, and ſuperior, for the ordinary wear of non 
country people, to any thing we make in The: 
England, toad: 
Here are likewiſe elks, deers, bean this 
wolves, foxes, and many other animals, ſome oy1s 
of which are brought into Europe as great ſum: 
curioſities; but one of the moſt ſingular ani. Mende 
mals, of this and the neighbouring countries, i In 
is the mooſe deer, of which there are two nder. 
ſorts: the common light-grey mooſe, (reſem - mers 
bling the ordinary deer) which herd ſome- 
times thirty together; and the large black 
— is about the ſize of a bull, 

his neck reſembles that of a ſtag, and his fleſh 
is extremely grateful. The horns when full 
grown, are about four or five feet from the tip, 
and have ſhoots, or branches to each hom, 
which generally ſpread about fix feet. When 
this animal goes through a thicket, or unde 
the boughs of a tree, he lays his horns back 
on his neck, to place them out of his Way, 
and theſe prodigious horns are ſaid to - 
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ougierery year; but this is, perhaps, a vulgar 
t with error, and fimilar to that which ſome writers 
lance, aſſert reſpecting the elephant, who is ſaid to 
e Who have a new tuſk annually. This animal does 
| great not, like a deer, ſpring or riſe in pacc ; but it 
kind. 3; faid, that a larger one of this ſpecies, in his 
but it common walk, has been ſeen to ſtep over 2 


Hor. gate five feet high, When unharboured by 
it very the huntſman, he will run a courſe of twenty 
there, or thirty miles before he takes to a bay ; but 
zh no the water is generally the laſt aſylum he ſeeks. 

to be Here are almoſt all the kinds of fowl com- 
Year oi mon with us, but in much greater quantities. 
ke u Their reptiles are rattle-{nakes, trogs, and 


toads, which ſwarm in the uncleared parts of 


bears dis country, where, in concert with the 
» ſomeſſ owls, they make a moſt hideous noiſe in the 
s great ſummer evenings. Their ſeas abound with fiſh, 
ar ant and even whalesare no ſtrangers to theircoaſts. 

nitric In this country are many gentlemen of con- 
re two derable landed eſtates, which they let to far- 
** mers, or manage by their ſtewards or over- 

ome⸗ 


fers; but the greater part of the people is 


black compoſed of a ſubſtantial yeomanry, who cul- 
a bull, wrate their own freeholds, without a depen- 
is fie Vance upon any but Providence and their own 
en ful Induſtry, Theſe frecholds generally paſs to 
” ueber children in the way of gavelkind ; * 
horn, 


When * 4 cuſtom, by which all the lands of the father are 


d bivided among his ſons, as the lands of a brother dy- 
unde. Y 9 1 2. 
back "without iſſue among all the ſurviving brothers, This 
5 * Cftom was formerly obſerved in England, but is now 
ob WE becauſe the female deſcendants were utter- 


o ſhed extuded, and baflards inherited with legitimate 
every Wd o 1, which 
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In no part of the world are the ordinary ſort 
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which keeps them from being almoſt ever 
able to emerge out of their original happy 
mediocrity. 

This manner of inheriting has here an ad. 
ditional good effect: it makes the people the 
more ready to go backward into the unculti- 
vated parts of the country, where land is to be 
had at an eaſy rate and in larger portions, 
The people, by their being generally free. 
holders, and by their form ot government, 
have a very free, bold, and republican ſpirit, 
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ſo independent, or poſſeſs ſo many of the con- 
veniencies of life; they are uſed from their 
infancy to the exerciſe of arms; and they 
have a militia, which is by no means con- 
temptible ; and indeed, if we may judge from 
their behaviour and courage during the preſent 
conteſts, we may confider them as nearly 
equal -to regulars, If theſe men were more 
regularly trained, and in better ſubordination, 
it would be impofnble to find in any country, 
or in any time, ancient or modern, an army 
better conſtituted than that which New Eng: 
land can furniſh, This too is much the bel 
peopled of any of our colonies upon the cont! 
nent. It is judged that the four provinces 
which it compriſes, contain about three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand fouls, including a very 
ſmall number of black and Indians; the ret 
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ſormed in this Some many years ago, pro- 


ever Wtioned them as follow: 
apy 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, 200,000 

n ad. Connecticut, 100,000 
e the Rhode Ifland, 30, ooo 
7 New Hampſhire, 24,000 
tions 

000 
ſhes, 354+» 
Ty Theſe four governments are confederated 
Pin. Mr their common defence. We have ſhewn 


y ſort 


w theſe ſeveral governments have ariſen, 
e con. 


de moſt conſiderable of them for riches and 


2 umber of people, though not for extent of 
0 WMtitory, is Maſſachuſets Bay. This pro- 
eve, like che others, had originally a power of 


huling every one of their own magiſtrates, 
he governor, the council, and the aſſembly, 
ud of making ſuch laws as they thought 


reſent 
nearly 


& proper, without ſending them home for the 
3 probation of the crown, But being accuſed 
/} 


It having abuſed this freedom, in the latter 


Eu nd of the reign of Charles the ſecond, they 
* ere ee of it by a judgment in a quo 
* varranto in the King's Bench in England. 


ſhey remained from that time to the Revolu- 

bon without any charter. 
dome time after the Revolution they receiv- 
fla new one, which, though very favourable, 
vas much interior to the extenſive privileges 
ot the former charter, and indeed were too 
txtenfive for a colony: it was little _ 
than 
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than a nominal dependence on the moth x of 
country, and the crown itlelf. But now, WF 
governor, lieutenant-governor, and the c 15 
places of the law and revenue, are in thedM' 5 


poſal of the crown, ſo is the militia; ; 
though the council is choſen by the repreſe 
tatives of the people, yet the governor has 
negative which gives him an influence, fi 
ficient to preſerve the prerogative entire. 
Appeals for ſums above three hund 
pounds are admitted to the king and counc! 
and all laws pafſed here muſt be remitted! 
England; where, if they do not receive an 
gative from the crown in three years, th 
are to be conſidered as valid, and are to ha 
the effect of laws; which they are to hi 
likewiſe until the time that the king's reſo 
tion 15 known. But one point has been lon 
and reſolutely diſputed in this colony; th 


. of a certain ſalary to their governd * 
any attempts have been made to induce the. 
to this meaſure, but to no effect. They thin - 
a dependence on the people for his ſalary ufd 


moſt effectual method of reſtraining the got 
nor from any unpopular acts. To the Mali 
chuſets government is united the antient col 
ny of Plymouth, and the territory which 
called Main, | | | 

The colony of Connecticut, which le 
upon a river of the ſame name to the ſouth 
this province, has preſerved its antient pn 
vileges, which are now as confiderable as th 
of Maſſachuſets were formerly. At the tim 


that the charter of the former was attackes 
th 
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it of this government was threatened with 
fame fate. But they agreed to ſubmit to 
: king's pleaſure ; therefore, no judgment 
; given, againſt them; and being found in 
;condition at the Revolution, it was judged 
tthey were in full poſſeſſion of their old 
wrter, and have ſo continued ever ſince. 


> moth 
now, 

the chi 
1 the d| 
tla ; a 
repreſe 


11 1 he third and ſmalleſt of the provinces 
% 5 ich compoſe New England, is Rhode 
handed. This conſiſts of a ſmall iſland of that 
coune e, and the old plantation of Providence. 
N eſe united plantations had a charter the 
ive 2e vith that of Connecticut, and they have 
rs, ferved it by the fame method. In this 


rince is an unlimited freedom of religion, 
cable to the firſt principles of its founda- 
and though very imall, it is from 
nec extremely well peopled. 

ew Hampſhire, the fourth province, is 


> to ha 

to ha 
's reſol 
een lon 


Ny ; Ul : 
over” the largeſt of them all; but not inha- 
both A in proportion. This is more northerly 
ey thin the greater part than any of the reſt, It 


royal government ; that 1s, the crown has 
nomination of all the officers of juſtice and 
the militia, and the appointment of the 
pct], 

he government of New England, ſuch as 
have juſt deſcribed, is rather what it was 
erly, than what it is at preſent, fince an 
ately paſſed in parliament for altering the 
eot it; but this we ſhall more particularly 
e hereafter. | 
e know of no ſettlement in North Ame- 


Which can be compared, in the abun- 
dance 


alary tl 
je gore 
1e Maſia 
ent col 


which 


ich lic 
ſouth 
jent pf 
» as thol 
the tim 
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th 
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dance of people, the number of conſidera 


and trading towns, and the manufactures th 
are carried on in them, to New Englan 
The moſt populous and flouriſhing parts( 
the mother country hardly make a better 
pearance. Our provinces to the ſouth: 
on this continent are recommendable fort 
generous warmth of the climate, and lun 
riance of foil, which naturally throws up ar 
variety of beautiful and rich vegetable pr 
ductions; but New England is the firſt 
America, for cultivation, and for the numb 
ot people. 

Though there are in all the provinces 
New England large towns which drive a 
tiderable trade, the only one which can 
ſerve to be much inſiſted upon in a delign | 
ours, is Boſton, the capital of Matfachul 
Bay, the firſt city of New England, und 
all North America. This city is fituated0 
peninſula, at the bottom of a fine capaci 
and fate harbour, which is defended fromt 
outrages of the ſea, by a number of iflant 
and rocks which appear above water. |! 
entered but by one fate paſſage ; and that 
narrow, and governed by the cannon of 4 
gular and a very ſtrong fortreſs, The hard 
13 more than ſuſficient tor the great number 
veſſels, which carry on the extenfive trade 
Boſton, At the bottom of the bay is and 
pier, near two thouſand feet in length, al 


which on the north fide extends a row of wal 


houſes. The head of this pier joins the p! 
cipal ſtreet of the town, which is, like 
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derail &f the others, ſpacious and well built, The 
res toll town lies at the bottom of the harbour, and 
age forms a very agrecable view. It has a toun- 
parts houſe, where the courts meet and the ex- 
ter change is kept, large, and of a very tolerable: 
th: taſte of architecture. There are ten churches - 
fr ol within this town, and it contains at leaſt 
d lun menty thouſand inhabitants. ü 

par To form ſome, judgment of the wealth of 
this city, we need only obſerve, that from 
Chriſtmas 1747, to Chriſtmas 1748, five hun- 
cred veſſels cleared out from this port only, 
tor a foreign trade; and four hundred and 
thirty were entered inwards; to ſay nothing 
e ac ot coaſting and fiſhing veſſels, both of which 
can rie extremely numerous, and ſaid to be equal 


-ligu in number to the others. Indeed the trade of 
Jachutt New England is great, as it ſupplies a large 
„ and cwantity of goods from within itſelt; but it is 
ated a pet greater, as the people of this country are 
capaci 14.2 manner the carriers for all the colonies of 
from i North America and the Weſt Indies, and even 
f i0rM fer ſome parts of Europe. They may be con- 
er. 1 fidered in this reſpect as the Dutch of Ameri- 


a loſs it muſk be to the mother country, that 
the trade of this, place ſhould. be totally ſtop- 
ped, fince it was computed, that before our 


e ade unhappy differences -aroſe, the amount of 
is a no Engliſh manufactures, and India goods ſent 
th, al Vn this colony from Great Britain, was not 
' of u lels on an average of three years than three 


hundred and ninety-fix thouſand pounds. 


ca. What a pity it is, and we may add, What 
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Our imports 'from the ſame were calculated ar 


three hundred and ſeventy thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds, - 

The commodities which the country yields 
are principally maſts and yards, for which 
they contracted largely with the royal navy; 
_ tar, and turpentine ; ſtaves, lumber, 

ards ; all forts proviſions, beef, pork, 
butter and cheeſe, in large quantities; hor- 
ſes, and live cattle; Indian corn and peaſe; 
cyder, apples, hemp and flax. Their peltry 
trade is not very conſiderable. They have a 
very noble cod fiſhery upon their coaſt, which 
employed a vaſt number of their people; they 
are-enabled by this to export annually abore 
thirty-two thouſand quintals of choice cod fiſh, 
to Spain, Italy, and the Medrierranean, and 
about nineteen thouſand quintals of the refuſe 
fort to the Weſt-Indies, as food for the ne- 
groes, 'The quantity of ſpirits, which they 
diſtil in Boſton from the molaſſes they bring in 
from all parts of the Weſt-Indies, is as fur- 
pm as tne cheap rate at which they former- 
ly fold it, which was under two ſhillings 2 
gallon. With this they ſupply almoſt all the 
conſumption of our colonies in North Ame- 
rica, the Indian trade there, the vaſt demands 
of their own and the Newfoundland fiſhery, 
and in great meaſure thoſe of the African 
trade; but they are more famous for the 
quantity and cheapneſs, than for the excel- 
lency of their rum. 

They are almoſt the only one of our colo- 


nirs which have much of the woollen and lin- 
en 
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I en manufactures. Of the former they have 
. nearly as much as ſuffices for their own cloath- 

ing. It is a cloſe and ſtrong, but a coarſe 
Ids and ſtubborn fort of cloth. A number ot 
n preſbyterians from the North of Ireland, dri- 


3 ven thence, as it is ſaid, by the ſeverity of 
their landlords, from an affinity in religious 
ſentiments, choſe New England as their place 
of refuge. Thoſe people brought with them 
their ſkill in the linen manufactures, and meet- 


ing with very large encouragement, they ex- 


At preſent they make large quantities, and of a 
very good kind: their principal ſettlement is 
in a town, which in compliment to them is 
called Londonderry. Hats are made in New 
England, which, in a clandeſtine way, find a 
good vent in all the other colonies, The ſet- 
ting up of theſe manufactures has been in a 
great meaſure a matter neceſſary to them; for 
as they have not been properly encouraged in 
ſome ſtaple commodity, by which they might 
communicate with their mother country, 
while they were cut off from all other reſour- 
ces, they muſt either have abandoned the 
country, or have found means of employ- 
ing their own {kill and induftry to draw out of 
it the neceſſaries of life. The ſame neceſſity, 
together with their convenience for building 
and manning ſhips, has made them che carriers 
r the other colonies ; and it 1s not impro- 
bable, that the oppreſſions of the Britiſh ſe- 
nate will make them ſenſible of ther power, 
li- wbich they ſeem already to have exerted in 
O 2 ſuch 


erciſed it to the great advantage of this colony. 


— 
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ſuch a manner, as to raiſe the aſtoniſhment of 
all Europe. 
Ship-building is one of the moſt conſider. 
able buſineſs which Boſton or the other ſea- 
port towns in New England carry on. Ships 
are ſometimes built here upon commiſſion; but 
frequently, the merchants of New England 
have them conſtructed upon their own ac- 
count ; and loading them with the produce of 
the colony, naval ſtores, fiſh, and fiſh-oil Prin» 
cipally, they ſend them out upon a trading 
voyape to Spain, Portugal, or the Mediter- 
ranean; where, having diſpoſed of their car- 
o, they make what advantage they can by 
_ until ſuch time as they can ſell the 
veſſel herſelfto advantage, which they ſeldom 
fail to do in a reaſonable time. They receive 
the value of the veſſel, as well as the Zeigt of 
the goods, which from time to time they car- 
Tied, and of the cargo with which they failed 
originally, in bills of exchange upon London; 
For as the people of New England have no 
commodity to return for the value of above: 
Hundred thouſand pounds, which they take in 
various ſorts of goods from England, but ſome 
' naval ſtores, and thoſe in great quantities, 
they are obliged to keep the balance ſome- 
what even by this circuitous commerce, 
"Which, though not carried on with Great 
Britain nor with Britiſh veſſels, yet centers i 
its profits, where all the money which the 
colonies can make in any manner muſt center 
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Complaints have been made of this trade, 
rincipally becauſe the people of New Eng- 


land, not fatisfied with carrying out their own 


produce, become carriers for the other colo- 
pies, particularly for Virginia and Maryland, 
from whom they take tobacco, which in eon- 
tempt of the act of navigation, they carry 
directly to the foreign market, where, not 
baving the duty and accumulated charges to 
which the Britiſh merchant 1s liable to pay, 
they in a manner deprive him of the trade. 
Again, our ſugar colonies complain as Joudlv, 
that the vaſt trade which New England drives 
in lumber, live ſtock, and proviſions, - with 
the French and Dutch ſugar iſlands, particu- 
larly with the former, enables theſe iſlands, 
together with the internal advantages they 
poſſeſs, greatly to underſel the Engliſh plan- 
tations, That, the returns which the people 
of New England make from theſe iflands Le- 
ing in ſugar, or, the productions of ſngar, 
ſyrups and molaſſes, the rum which is thence 
diſtilled prevents the ſale of our Weſl-India 
rum. That this trade proves doubly difad- 
rantageous to our ſugar iſlands; firſt, as it 
enables the French to ſell their ſugars cheaper 
than they could otherwiſe afford to do; and 
then as it finds them a market for their molaſ- 
les, and other refuſe of ſugars, for which 
otherwiſe they could find no market at all 
becauſe rum interteres with brandy, a conſider- 
able manufacture of Old France. HED 

Theſe conſiderations were the grounds of a 
complaint mace by the iflands to the legiſla- 
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ture in-England many years ago. They te. 
ſired that the exportation of lumber, &c. u 
the French colonies, and the importation of 
ſugars and molaſſes from thence, might be 
entirely prohibited. This was undoubtedly 
very nice point to ſettle. On one hand, the 
growth of the French Weſt-Indies was mani- 
teſt and alarming, and it was not to be thought 
that the French would ever wink at this trade, 
if it had not been of the greateſt advantage to 
them, On the other hand, the northern co- 
lonies declared, that, it they were deprived of 
ſo great a branch of their trade, it muſt necel- 
fitate them to the eſtabliſhment of manutac- 
tures. For if they were cut off from their fo- 
reign trade, they never could purchaſe in 
England the many things for the uſe' or the 
ornament of lite, which they have from thence, 
Beſides this, the French, deprived of the pro- 
viſion and lumber of New England, mult of 
neceſſity take every meaſure te be ſupplied 
from their own colonies, which would anſwer 
their purpoſes better, if they could accom: 
pliſh it, at the ſame time that it would deprive 
the New England people of a large and pro- 
fitable branch of their commerce. Theſe 
points, and many more, were fully diſcuſſed 
upon both ſides. The legiſlature took a mid. 
ole courſe. They did not entirely prohibit 
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the carrying of lumber to the French iſland; 
but they laid a confiderable duty upon what- 
ever rum, ſugars, or molaſſes, they ſhouid 
import from thence ; to enhance by this 


means the price of lumber and other neceſſa- 
les 
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nes to the French; and, by laying them un+ x 
der difficulties, to ſet the Engliſh ſugar plan- 1 
tations, in ſome meaſure, upon an equal 
footing with thoſe of the French, 1 
Though the paſſage to the French iſlands A 
be ſuch a great way to the windward, as t6 
bring them theſe commodities in a more te- 
dious manner, and at a dearer rate, is it not # 
much better that they ſhould have them cheap - ü 
from us than dear from themſelves ? Nor j 
perhaps would even this difficulty, which is l 
indeed much leſs than it is repreſented, bring ³⁵ 
down the French to the par of our ſugar colo- 4 
pies, loaded as they are with taxes, groaning 14 
under the preſſure of many grievances, and de- | 
formed by an infinite number of abuſes and 
enormities; nor can they with reaſon or juſ- 
tice hope for a cure of the evils which they | 
toffer, partly from errors of their own, and Wilt 
partly from miſtakes in England, at the ex- | 
pence of the trade of their ſiſter colonies. on 
the continent of America, who are entirely 
guiltleſs of their ſufferings ; nor is it by re- 
kraints on the trade of their enemies, but by . Wl 
an effeftual and judicious encouragement of Þ} | | 
their own, that they can hope to remedy theſe | 
evils, and rival the French eſtabliſhments. 
We cannot help here adding, that reſtraints. 
un trade are nice things; and ought to be 
well conſidered. Great care dught to be taken 
in all ſuch how we ſacrifice the intereſts of one 
part of our <:rritories to thoſe of another; and li 
n would be a miſtake of the moſt fatal conſe- if 
quence, if we came to think that the ſhipping, 
| ſeamen, 1 


| 
i 
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ſeamen, commodities, or wealth; of the Bnz 
tiſh colonies, were not effectually the ſhip- 
Ping, ſeamen, and wealth, of Great Britain 
herſelf. Sentiments of another kind have fre- 
quently done us miſchiefs; and there is great 
reaſon to fear, from the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, that many fatal evils of this kind are 
near at hand. The general plan of our ma- 
nagement, with regard to the trade of our co- 
lonics, ought to be, to encourage in every 
one of them ſome ſeparate and diſtin arti- 
cles, ſuch as, not intertering, might enable 
them to trade with each other, and all to trade 
to advantage with their mother country. And 
then, where we have rivals in any branch of 
the trade carried on by our colonies, to enable 
them to ſend their goods to the foreign market 
directly; uſing, at the ſame time, the wile 
precaution. which the French | in practice, 
to make the ſhips ſo employed take the Eng- 
liſh ports in their way home; for our great 
danger is, that they ſhould in that caſe make 
their returns in foreign manufactures, againſt 
which we cannot guard too carefully, This, 
and that they ſhould not go largely into manu- 
factures 1nterfering with ours, ought to be the 
only points at which our reſtrictions ſhould 
aim. Theſe: purpoſes ought not to be com- 
paſſed by abſolute prohibitions and ory 
which would be unpolitical and unjuſt, but by 
the way of diverſion, by encouraging them to 
fall into ſuch things as find a d*nand with 
ourſelves at home. By this means Great 
Britain and all its dependencies will have 3 

| common 
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common intereſt, they will mutually play in- 


perſed, will be of infinitely more advantage 
us, than if all its ſeveral articles were pru- 
diced and manufactured within ourſelves, 


branches, is clearly on the decline ; and this 


_ creumſtance ought to intereſt us deeply; for 
co. |; valuable is this colony, if it never ſent us 
very ay thing, nor took any thing from us, as it is 


the principal magazine which ſupplies our 
Weſt-Indies, from whence we draw ſuch vaſt 
advantages. | 


And 

h of | 

"able KEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, ard 
arket | PENSY LYVANIA. 


& T what time the Swedes and Dutch made 


ctice 
* A. their firſt eſtabliſhment in North Ame» 
great Na is not certainly known; but it was un- 


oubtedly poſterior to our ſettlement in Virgi - 
gaink Nia, and prior to that of New England. 
This, he Swedes, who were no conſiderable naval 
nanu- wer, bad hardly fixed the rudiments, of a 
de the elony there, when they deſerted it. The 
hould ahabitants, without protection or aſſiſtance, 
com- ere glad to enter into a coalition with the 
alties; Dutch, who had ſettled there upon a better 
put, by plan, and to ſubmit to the government of the 
dates. The whole tract poſſeſſed or claimed 
the two nations, whoſe two colo- 
ues were now grown into one, extended 
Mm the thirty- eighth to the forty - firſt ** 
0 


to each other's hands, and the trade, ſo diſ- 


The trade of New England, in many of its | 


_ n 
= 


— — 
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of latitude, all along the ſea coaſt, Mn, 
called it Nova Belgia, or New NetherlansWougla 
It continued in their hands until the reign mer 
Charles the ſecond. er; 

The Dutch war then breaking out, in Thi 
year 1664, Sir Robert Car, with three thou 
land men, was ſent to reduce it, which ll 
did with ſo little reſiſtance, as not to gain hi 
any great honour by the conqueſt, A litt 
after, the Dutch, by way of repriſal, fe 
upon our colony of Surinam in South Amer 
ca, and conquered it after much the ſame q 
fition that we met in the New Netherlands 
By the treaty of peace, which was ſigned ai 
Breda, in 1667, it was agreed, that thing 
thould remain in the ſtate they were at tha 
time ; Surinam to the Dutch, the New Ne 
therlands to the Engliſh. 

At that time, this was looked upon by ma 
ny as a bad exchange; but it now appea 
that we have made an excellent bargain ; for 
to ſay nothing of the great diſadvantage of h oc 
ving our colonies, as it were, cut in twob 
the intervention of a foreign territory, this! 
now one of the beſt-peopled and richeſt part 
of our plantations, extremely uſeful to ti 
others, and making very valuable returns 
the mother country ; whereas Surinam 
comparatively a place of very ſmall conſe 
quence, very unhealthy, and by no art to 
made otherwiſe, | 

The New Netherlands were not long in 0! 
poſſeſſion before they were divided into diſtind 


provinces, and laid aſide their former appel 
* 
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mn. The north-eaſt part, which joined New 
zoland, was called NEW YORK, in com- 
ment to the duke of York, who had at firlt 
« grant of the whole territory. 

This province is ſituated between forty and 


ny-fix degrees of north latitude, and be- 


lands 
ign If 


| 
| 
| 


1n the 
 thon 


— — . - 


ich een ſeventy-two and ſeventy-fix of weſt | 
in hinWogitude, being about three hundred miles | 
| lied length, and one hundred and fifty in 1 
|, fc eadth. It is bounded by the rivers Hudſon 1 
Amend Delaware, which divide it from New Jer- | 


and Penſylvania, on the ſouth and ſouth- 


# 
me of [| 
eſt; by New England and the Atlantic Ocean, Wi 


rlands 
ed a the eaſt and north-eaſt ; and by Canada on 3 
"thinaWe north-weſt. It comprehends within its KF 


lf 
pits Long Iſland, which lies to the ſouth of | F | 
pnneQicut, and is an iſland inferior to no 
rt of America in excellent ground for the 


at thi 
2w Ne 


by ma turage of horſes, oxen, and ſheep, or the © ||| 
ppea ntiful produce of every ſort of grain. | | 
1; fo The part of Nova Belgia, which lay along Il 
» of hee ocean, between that and the river Dela- uh 


Ir, from the ſouthern part of New York 10 
te down to Maryland, was granted to | 
George Carteret and others, and called | 
W JERSEY from him, becauſe he had, 
the family ſtill, has, eſtates in the ifland of 1 
at name. | | | 
This province is ſituated between thirty 1 
and forty-three degrees of north latitude, I 
between ſeventy-four and ſeventy-ſix of bi 
f longitude, being about one hundred and | 
5 diſtina miles in length, and fixty. in breadth. 
bounded by the river and bay of Delaware, - 
tio. On 


twWO d 
this! 
{t part 
to tit 
turns 


and then into great, even ridges of mountains 
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on the weſt and ſouth-weſt ; by the Atlantie 
Ocean, on. the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt ; and by 
the Sound, (which ſeparates Staten iſland 
from the continent) — Hudſon's River, on 
the north. 5 

PEN SYLVANIA is ſituated between 
ſeventy-four and eighty- one degrees of welt 
longitude, and between thirty-nine and forty 
four of north tatitude, being about three hun- 
dred miles in length, and two hundred aud 
forty in breadth, It is bounded on the north 
by the country of the Iroquois, or Five Nx 
tions; on the eaſt by Delawar river, which ph 
divides 1t from the Jerſeys ; and on the ſouth 
and weſt by Maryland. 

This laſt territory was granted to the famous 
Me. William Penn, the ſon of Sir William 
Penn the admiral, in the year 1680, 

The three provinces of New York, New 
Jerſey, and Penſylvania, admit of no ver 
remarkable difterence in their ſoil and climate. 
In all theſe, and indeed in all our Norrh Ame- 
rican colonies, the land near the ſea is in ge- 
neral low, flat, and marſhy ; at a conſiderabte 
diſtance from the ſea, it ſwells into little hills 


which hold their courſe, for the moſt part, 
north-eaſt, and ſouth-weſt, ; : 
The {oil throughout theſe three provinces 
is in general extremely fruitful-; abounding 
not only in its native grain, the Indian corn, 
but in all ſuch as have been naturalized there 
trom Europe. They hate wheat in Tuct 
abundance, and of fo excellent a quality, 7 
| a g 


» 
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Lanier parts of the world, for the tract which is 
id by altivated, exceed it in the one or the other 
ef theſe particulars ; not in barley, oats, rye, 


dock -wheat, and every fort of grain which we 
nave here, 


tween 

f welt horſes, ſheep, and hogs. All our European 
forty-Mhpoultrv abound there; game of all kinds is 
bun- Nronderfully plenty; deer of ſeveral ſpecies ; 
d and ares of a kind pecuhar to America, but in- 
north erior in reliſh to ours; wild turkies, of a vaſt 
e Nic and equal goodneſs, and a beautiful ſpecies 
which ef pheaſants, only found in this country. 
ſouth 1 ſpecies of herbs or roots, Which we 


force in our gardens, grows here with great 
ule; and every ſpecies of fruit ; but ſome, 
5 thoſe of peaches and melons, in far greater 
perfection than we have them. 

In their foreſts is great plenty of excellent 


imber, the oak, the aſh, the beech, the cheſ- 


New 
) Very 


mate, put, the cedar, and walnut, the cypreſs, the 
-Ame-FWickory, the ſaſſafras, and the pine. In all 
in ge · arts of our plantations, comprehending New 
derableW'ork to the northward, quite to the ſouthern 
e hills {Wxtremity, the woods are full of wild vines 


ntaine It three or four ſpecies, all difterent from thoſe 
ſt pati e have in Europe. But, whether from ſome 

ault in their nature, or in the climate, or the 
ovine Il where they grow, or, what is much more 
undingWrobable, from a fault in the planters, they 
are yet produced no wine that deſerves to be 
dentioned. It may be remarked in general 


tthe timber. of theſe provinces, that it is not 
pod for ſhipping as that of New Eugland 


No L. I. | P and 


* 


They have a great number of horned cattle, 
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and Nova Scotia. The further ſouthward you 
go, the timber becomes leſs compact, and mes 


eaſily; which property, as it makes it moreM" * 
uſeful for ſtaves, renders it leſs ſerviceable tori” 
ſhip building. Oats, 
In all theſe provinces, but much the mot" 
largely in Penſylvania, they raiſe great quan- - 
tities of flax, and hemp is a promiſing article; 1 
nor are they deficient in minerals. In New v 
York, a good deal of iron is found. In Neue 


Jerſey, a very rich copper mine has beer 
opened. There is no manner of doubt but in 
time, when the people come to multiply ſut 
ficiently, and experience and want have made 
them ingenious in opening reſources for trade 
theſe colonies will become as remarkable fo 
uſeful metals as they now are for grain. 
Theſe three provinces, as are all thoſe! 
North America, are extremely well watered 
They have however obſerved in New Eng 
land, that, as they clear the country, « vall 
number of little brooks are quite loſt, and the 
mills upon them by this loſs rendered uſelels 
They even obſerve, that this cutting down 0 
the woods has affected the river Connecticu 


pwa 
wely 


itſelf, the largeſt in New England, and the It 
it has grown diſtinguiſhably ſhallower. Þu nga 
whatever they have loſt in water, which " 


whete there is ſuch a plenty, is no great loss 
has been amply compenſated by the great ſalu 
brity of the air, which has ariſen from tl 

cultivation of the country. 
As the climate and ſoil of the provinces 
New York, New Jerſey, and Penſylvania, a 
wit 
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with very little variation, the ſame, ſo there 
z no difference in the commodities in which 
they trade, which are wheat, flour, barley, 
oats, Indian corn, peas, beef, pork, cheeſe, 
butter, cyder, beer, flax, hemp and flax ſeed, 
Inſeed oil, fur and deer-ſkins, ſtaves, lum- 


rd you 
d mes 
more 
ble tor 


e moſt 


2 ter, and iron. 
\ Nel We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the city of 
1 New INew York, which was denominated New 


Amſterdam when the Dutch poſſeſſed it, but 
t has changed its name along with its maſters, 
This city is moſt commodioufly ſituated for 
ade, upon an excellent harbour, in an ifland 
alled Manahatton, about fourteen miles long, 
hough not above one or two broad, This 
land lies juſt in the mouth of the river Hud- 


been 

but in 
ly ſuf 
E made 
r trade 


ible fo 


hoſe in, which diſcharges itſelf here after a long 
aterellurſe. This is one of the nobleſt rivers in 
Engl verica. It is navigable upwards of two 

a undred miles, and the tide flows one hundred 
and thÞos fifty. The city of New York contains 
uſeleßpwards of two thouſand houſes, and above 
1own d relve thouſand inhabitants, the deſcendants 


df Dutch and Engliſh. 

It is well and commodiouſly built, extends 
ug a mile in length, and about half that in 
readth, and has a very good aſpect from the 
a; but it is by no means properly fortified. 
lhe houſes are built of brick in the Dutch 
ale; the ſtreets not regular, but clean and 
ell paved. In the year 1770, the number 
f places for public worſhip in this city ſtood 


follows: 
FS. Dutch 


necticu 
and tha 
r. Bu 

which 
eat lols 


—— — — — — —— — 
. 


——————C 


p | The town has a very flouriſhing trade, an 


14 The inhabitants are between eighty aud 
11 hundred thouſand, the lower claſs eaſy, tl 


Ll 
- N A — a> 


—— — 
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Dutch Preſbyterians = » - + 3 
Engliſh ditto „ ar ↄ 
Sroch Gtfo '- -— -- »: = «- 2 
Epiſcopalians - = =- = = 3 
French Refugees «ew 4 
Quakers 6,» 8 
Baptiſts eo “ 
| Moravians „ + eel 
German Calvinſts „55 
— Lutherans „ „ id 
Methodiſts •—n $0 

I 


—_  -- „„ 


Hence it ſhould ſeem needleſs to obſerr 
that all religions are tolerated here, witho 
the leaf} reſtraint upon any one's conſcience, 


in which great profits are made. The me 
- Chants are wealthy, and the people in gener 


| moſt comfortably provided for, and with 
| moderatelabour. — the year 1749 to 1750 
| two hundred and thirty-two veſſels were entet 
edin this port, and two hundred and eighty 
fix cleared outwards. - In theſe veſſels we 
ſhipped fix thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty 
one tons of proviſions, chiefly flour, and 
vaſt quantity of grain; of which we have 0 
particular account. In the year 1755, U 
export of flax ſeed to lreland amountedt 
twelve thouſand five hundred and twenty 
eight hogſheads, 


better rich, and hoſpitable, and great I! 
7 L do 
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3 Um of ſociety. In a word, this province 
2 Pields to no part of America in the healthineſs 
1 fits air, and the fertility of its foil, It is 
3 Huch ſuperior in the great convenience of 
1 Witter carriage, which ſpeedily carries the pro- 
1 act of the remoteſt farms to a certain and 
1 Wrofitable market, and that at the ſlighteſt ex- 
I hence, 
2 About one hundred and fifty miles from 
New York, upon the river. Hudſon, is Al- 
1 Winy ; a town of not ſo much note for its 
1 Wunber of houſes or inhabitants, as for the 
rent trade which is carried on with the In- 
obſerveWians. This trade takes off a great quantity of 
withouWoarſe woollen goods, ſuch as ſtrouds and duf- 


rence. ls; and with theſe, guns, hatchets, knives, 
de, anWoes, kettles, powder and ſhot ; beſides ſhirts 
he med clothes ready made, and ſeveral other 
generanicles. Here it is that the treaties and other 
with Wranf&tions between us and the Iroquois In- 
to 17% bans are ne gociated. This nation, or com- 
re enten nation of Five nations, united by an ancient 
elght\Wnd inviolable league amongſt themſelves, 
els were the oldeſt, the moſt fleady, and moſt 
oy fectual ally we have found 2mougit the In- 
r, and ans. | 


have This people, by their unanimity, firmneſs, 
S OP litary (kill, and policy, have raiſed them- 
untedt bes to be the greateſt and moſt formidable 
ten ver in all America; they have reduced a 


il number of nations, and brought under 
cr power a territory twice as large as the 
ngdom of France; but they have not in- 
Kaled their ſubjcfts in proportion, As their 

FI manner 


ty aud 
ly, thi 
at Int 

(0 
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manner of warring is implacable and bath Lei 
rous, they reign the lords of a prodigious f N 
ſert, inhabited only by a few ſcattered inſigWerp® 
nificant tribes, whom they have permitted tolffſþcop! 
live out of a contempt of their power, and ned 
are all in the loweſt ſtate of ſubjection. Au lon; 
yet this once mighty and victorious nation few 
though it has always uſed the policy of inc dan 
Porating with itſelf a great many of the priſrom 
ſoners they make in war, is in a very declingWrov1 
ing condition, Th 

About ſixty years ago, it was computeiWrele 
that they had ten thouſand fighting men; a 
this day, they cannot raiſe fifteen hundred 


So much have wars, epidemical diſeaſes, pit: 
the unnatural union of the vices of civiliz{Woule 
nations with the manners of ſavages, reduce arb 
this once numerous people. But they are Mups 
only much lefſened at this day in their nun e 
bers, but in their diſpoſition to employ whiſpuce 
numbers they have left in our ſervice, AmongW*lph 
other neglects, which we have no pleaſure Mid 
mentioning, and no hopes of ſeeing amendei fra 
this of inattention, or worſe treatment, of here 
Indians, is one, and a capital one. The Id 


quois have lately had three other nations a reac 
ed to their confederacy, io that they oug\Wount 
new to be conſidered as eight; and, had tif 
French continued their poſleſſions on the co 
tinent, we ſhould, perhaps, have found thel 
Indians our implacable enemies, as they ſeen 
ed every day to lean more and more 
the friendly, but artful, conduct of t 
French, | : 
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| barn Let us now proceed to enquire into the flate 
ous & NEW JERSEY. This province, by the 
| inſgMerpetval diſputes which ſubtiſted between the 
itted HMeople and the proprietaries, whilit it conti- 
nd wal ded a proprietary government, was kept for 
„Au long time in a very feeble ſtate ; but within 


few years it has begun to reap ſome of the 


nation 

f incorÞ@dvantages which it might have had earlier 
the priffirom the proper management of ſo fine a 
declinWrovince and ſo advantageous a fituation, 


They raiſc very great quantities of grain at 
reſent, and are increaſed to near fixty thous 


nputed 
and fouls ; but they have yet no town of any 


ven; 


undredonſequence. Perth Amboy, which is their 
es, anÞapital, has not upwards of two hundred 
wilizWouſes ; and though the town has a very fine 


arbour, eapable of receiving and ſecuring 
hips of great burthen, yet, as the people of 


reduce 
are n( 


ir nun New Jerſey have been uſed to ſend their pro- 
y whiſpuce to the markets of New York and Phila- 
.mongWelphia, to which they are contiguous, they 
aſure ind it hard, as it always is in ſuch caſes, to 


Iraw the trade out of the old channel; for 
here the correſpondencies are fixed, the me- 


nended 
of thi 


he Ia od of dealing eſtabliſhed, credits given, and 
ns ad ready market for needy dealers, who in all 
7 oughWountries are ſufficiently numerous; ſo that 
had the trade of this town, which is the only 
he confſown of any trade worth notice in New Jer- 
d theiey, is ſtill inconfiderable ; in the year 1751, 


nly fortv-one veſſels entered inwards, and 
ly thirty-eight cleared out, in which were 
xported ſix thouſand four hundred and twen- 
four barrels of flour; one hundred and 


ſixty- 


y ſeem 
nore if 
of tb 


Le 
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ſixty-cight thouſand weight of bread ; threg 
hundred and fourteen barrels of beef ani 
\ pork; ſeventeen thouſand nine hundred an 
torty-one buſhels of grain; tourteen thouſani 
weight of hemp; with ſome butter, ham 
beer, flax-ſeed, bar-iron, and lumber. Sine 
that period, their trace has very little in 
creaſed, 
We ſhall conclude this account of Nez 
_ with a curious deſcription of the 
lack ſnake, and the bull frog, as we find id}; - 
related by Profeſſor Kalm, in his entertaining 
Travels into North America, 
On the road from New Jerſey northward 
(ſays our author,) we ſaw a black ſnake, whic 
was killed, and found it juſt five feet long are 
Catſby has deſcribed it and its qualities, an 
alſo drawn it. The full-grown black ſrakeWoun 
are commonly about five feet long, but ver. 
lender; the thickeſt I ever ſaw, in the broad. 
eſt part, hardly three inches thick ; the back 
is black, ſhining, and ſmooth ; the ſkin 
white and ſmooth ; the belly whitiſh turning 
into blue, ſhining, and very ſmooth, I be 
lieve there are fume varieties of this ſnake: 
one, which was nineteen inches long, had ai 
hundred and ' eighty-lix ſcales on the belly, 
and ninety-two half ſcales on the tail, which 
I found to be true by a repeated counting on a: 
the ſcales. 
The country abounds with black ſnakes 
They are among the firſt that come out i 
ſpring, and often appear very early, if wam 
weather happens; but, if it grows cold agals 
ater 
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ſter that, they are quite frozen, and he ſtiff 
nd torpid on the ground, or on the ice: when 


; three 
ef And 
red an 
10uſand 
hams 

Sinet 
ttle in 


evive in leſs than an hour's time. It has 
ometimes happened, when the beginning of 
anuary is very warm, that they come out of 
heir winter habitations. They commonly 
ppear about the end of March, old ſtyle, 

« This is the ſwifteſt of all the ſnakes which 
re to be found here, for it moves fo quick 
hat a dog can hardly catch it. It is therefore 
Imoſt imp. flible for a man to eſcape it, if 
purſued : but happily its bite is neither poi- 
0nous nor any way dangerous; many people 
are been bit by it in the woods, and have 
carce felt any more inconvenience than if 
hey had been wounded with a knite ; the 
ounded place only remains painful for ſome 


f Nen 
of the 
- find it 


taining 


thward 
, Whic 
t long, 
es, an 


{r.akes 


ut 1 ime, The black ſnakes ſeldom do any harm, 
broad. xcept in ſpring, when they copulate; but, 
P * any body comes in their way at that time, 
E IXI 


dey are ſo much vexed, as to purſue him as 
alt as they can. If they meet with a perſon 
ho is afraid of them, he is in great diſtreſs, 
am acquainted with feveral people who have, 
In ſuch an occaſion, run ſo hard as to be 
> belly ſuite out of breath, in endeavouring to eſcape 
while ſnake, which moved with the ſwiſtneſs of 
ung Oh arrow after them, If a perſon thus pur- 
ped can muller up courage to oppoſe the ſnake 
{nakesW'ith a tick or any thing elſe, when it has 
out Uſſitber paſſed by him, or when he ſteps aſide 
f warm world it, it will turn back again, and ſeek a. 


turning 

] bes 
ſnake: 
, hada 


1 . SS +» - 13 
daga lugs in its ſwiftheſs, It. is, however, ſome- 
ate S * times 


len in this ſtate and put before the fire, they 
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times bold enough to run directly upon 
man, and not to depart before it has receive 
a good ſtroke. ' I have been aſſured by ſeveral 
that when it overtakes a perſon, who had tric 
to eſcape it, and who has not courage enoug| 
to oppoſe it, it winds round his feet, ſo as tt 
make him fall down; it then bites him ſevera 
times in the leg, or whatever part it can ge 
Hold of, and goes off again. 
4 T ſhall mention two circumſtances, whicl 
confirm what I have ſaid. During my ſtay it 
New York, Dr. Colden told me, that in th 
ſpring, 1748, he had ſeveral workmen at hi 
country-ſeat, and among them one lately aHerſel. 
rived from Europe, who of courſe knew ve 
little of the qualities of the black ſnake, Thi 
other workmen ſeeing a great black ſnake co 
pulating with its female, engaged the ne 
comer to go and kill it, which he intended ther 6. 
do with a little ſtick, But, on approaching 
the place where the ſnakes lay, they perce1s 
ed him, and the male in great wrath leaves i 
pleaſure to purſue the fellow with amazinlyce 
1wiftneſs ; he little expected ſuch courage! 
the ſnake, and, flinging away his ſtick, begal 
to run as faſt as he was able. The ſnake put 
ſued, overtook him, and, twiſting fever 
times round his feet, threw him down, ant 
frightened him almoſt out of his ſenſes ; I 
could not get rid of the ſnake, till he took 
knife and .cut it through in two or thre 
places. The other workmen were rejoiced 
this fight, and laughed at it, without offerin 
to help their companion, M 
* Tan 
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Many people at Albany told me of an ac- 
ent which happened to a young lady, who 
ent out of town in ſummer, together with 
my other girls, attended by her negro. 
he fat down in the wood, in a place where 
eothers were running about, and, before 
e was aware, a black ſnake, being diſturbed 
its amours, ran under her petticoats, and 
riſted round her waiſt, ſo that ſhe fell back - 


upon 
ceive 
everal 
d triet 
nougl 
ſo as tt 
ſevera 
an ge 


whael 


hw | the compreſſion which the ſnake cauſed, 
ay i 


he negro came up to her, and ſuſpecting 


in the a black ſnake might have hurt her, on 
at bi aking uſe of a remedy to bring his lady to 
tely Worſe! again, lifted up her cloaths, and really 
W Ve! und the ſnake wound about her body as cloſe 
LJ poſſible ; the negro was not able to tear it 


way, and theretore cut it, and the girl came 
d herſelf again; but ſhe conceived ſo great an 
rerfion to the negro, that ſhe could not bear 
be fight of him afterwards, and died of a con- 
mption. 

At other times of the year this ſnake is 
lore apt to run away, than to attack people. 


1e ne 
aded t 
oaching 
Yercels 
aves bi 
mazind 


wage lowever, I have heard it aſſerted frequently, 
„beg at even in ſummer, when its time of copu- 
ike 1 tion is paſt, it purſues people, eſpecially 
ſerer tildren, if it finds that they are afraid and 


Wn from it, Several people likewi'e aſſured 
e, from their own experience, that it may 


oy provoked to purſue people, if they throw 
. It, and then run away. I cannot well doubt 


W'this, as I have heard it ſaid by numbers of 
W<vitable people; but I could never ſucceed 


$:rds in a ſwoon, occaſioned by her fright, or 


IN 
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in provoking them. Hbrays aw ray 
perceiving it, or flung;Jomerhing at it, a 
then took to my h eos Bi MT eoykinever brin "264 
the ſnakes to bY IG dor not for wh 
reaſon they ſhunned the, e they took m 
for an artful ſeducer;.:: 

© Moſtof the peop le of es country aſer 
ed to this ſnake a power of faſcinating bii © 
and ſquirrels. When the ſnake lies under Nes: 
tree, and has fixed his eyes on a bird or {quirr 
above, it obliges them to come down, aud 
directly into its mouth. I cannot account i 
this, for I never ſaw it done. However, 
have a liſt of more than twenty perſons, amon 
which are ſome of the moſt creditable peoph 
who have all unanimouſly, though living ii 
diſtant from each other, afſerted the fan 
thing; they aſfured me, upon their honou 
that they have ſeen (at ſeveral times) the 
black ſnakes faſcinating ſquirrels and bin 
which fat on the tops of trees, the ſnake lyin 
at the foot of the tree, with its eyes fixed up! 
the bird or fquirrel, which fits above it, an 
utters a doleful note: from which it is e: 
conclude with certainty that it is about to . 
faſcinated, though you cannot ſee it. Th 
bird or Fquirrel ! runs up and down along th 
tree continuing its plantive ſong, and alu 
comes nearer the ipake, whoſe eyes are u 
alterably fixed upon it. It fhould ſeem a 
theſe poor creatures endeavoured to eſcape i 
ſnake, by hopping or running up the tree 
but there appears to be a power which with 


holds them: they are forced downwards, and 
ese 


of them in the dyke, I afterwards hunt 


under watet till late in April. 
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The bull-frog may alſo be added as 
harmleſs animal, to which we are ltrangers, a 
of which we have the enſuing deſcription fra 
the ſame author. 

« Bull-trogs are a large ſpecies of fro 
which I had an opportunity both of hear 
and ſeeing. As I was riding out, I heard 
roaring before me; and I thought it was 
bull in the buſhes, on the other fide of t 
dyke, though the ſound was rather mo 
hoarſe than that of a bull. I was howen 
afraid, that a bad goaring bull might be ne 
me, though I did not ſee him; and Ic 
tinued to think fo till ſome few hours att 
when | talked with ſome. Swedes about! 
bull-frogs, and, by their account, I imm 
diately found that I heard their voice; | 
the Swedes told me, that there were numb 


for them. Of all the frogs in this countlhy , 
this is doubtleſs the greateſt, I am told, t. 
towards autumn, as ſoon as the air begins 
grow alittle cool, they hide themſelves und 
the mud, which hes at the bottom of f 
ponds and ſtagnant water, and lie there 
pid during winter. As ſoon as the weatl 
grows.mild, towards ſummer, they begin 
get out of their holes, and croak. II ü 
ſpring, that is, if the mild weather, beg 
early, they appear about the end of Marc 
old ſtyle; but, it it happens late, they u 
4 Th 


LS 
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1 35 WM © Their places of abode are ponds, and 
cri, hege with ſtagnant water; they are never in 
on frofiyy flowing water. When many of them 
roak together, they make -an enormous 

frog viſe. Their croak exactly reſembles the roar- 
hear of an ox or bull, which is ſomewhat 
heard Wuarſe. They croak ſo loud, that two peo- 
t was Ile talking by the fide of a pond cannot under- 
e of tiW:nd each other. They croak all together; 
er maßen ſtop a little, and begin again. It ſeems 
howe' if they had a captain among them: for, 


be neh den he begins to croak, all the others fol- 
| 1 coltw; and, when he ſtops, the others are all 
rs alteſent. When this captain gives the ſignal for 
bout ti 


ping, you hear a note like poop coming 


I 1m him. In day-time they ſeldom make 


ice; Why great noiſe, unleſs the ſky is covered. 
numit'the night is their croaking-time ; and 
hunden all is calm, you may hear them, though 
cou are near a mile and a half off. When 
old, tlley croak, they commonly are near the ſur- 
begins Wee of the water, under the buſhes, and have 
ves unter heads out of the water. Therefore, by 


m of Wing flowly on, one may get cloſe up to them 


there fore they go away. As ſoon as they are 


e wean under water, they think themſelves ſafe, 
| ugh the water be very ſhallow. 
Sometimes they ſit at a good diſtance 
Mm the pond ; but, as ſoon as they ſuſpect 
of Mah danger, they haſten with great leaps into 
water, They are very expert at hopping. 
full-prown bull-frog takes near three yards 
« Th one hop. I have often been told the fol- 
ing ſtory by the old Swedes, which happened 


Q 2 here, 
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here, at the time when the Indians lived with ulit 
the Swedes, It is well known that the Indians" 
are excellent runners : I have ſeen them, «Ml It 
1 Johnfon's, equal the beſt horſe in it 
wifteſt courſe, and almoſt paſs by it. There. 
fore, in order to try how well the bull-frogs 
could leap, ſome of the Swedes laid a wager 
with a young Indian, that he could not over. 
take the frog, provided it had two leaps be- 
 forehand, They carried a bull-frog, which 
they had caught in a pond, upon a field, avi 
burnt his back-fide; the fire, and the Indian, 
who had endeavoured to be cloſely up with the 
frog, had ſuch an eſſect upon the animal, that 
it made its long hops acroſs the field, as faſt u 
it could. The Indian began to purſue tho 
frog with all his might at the proper time: 
the noiſe he made in running, frightened tht 
poor frog ; * it was afraid of being 
tortured with fire again, and there fore it w 
doubled its leaps, and by that means it reach- 
ed the pond before the Indian could overtaie 
Ik, 


© I have not obſerved that they bite wheali 
they are held in the hands, though they hart 
little teeth; when they are beaten they cf 
out almoſt like children. I was told that ſome 
eat the thighs and the hind legs, and that the 
are * palatable. | 

% We are ſtill however left at a loſs 8 
the full ſize of this alarming animal, unleſs wt 
turn to Linnæus or Cateſby, to which be r 
fers for the characters. It ſhould ſeem 4 "i 


this was the frog that gave the idea to - 
a wil 
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d with Wulf, of making him endeavour to emulate 
india e ox in ſize, as he already does in voice.” 

em, ul It may not be amiſs, before we proceed to 
e in ine deſcription of Penſylvania, to give ſome 
There. reount of Mr. William Penn, and the prin- 
I-frogiiples on which he ſettled the colony. 

wage A notion has of late prevailed, that pro- 


t over Prietary governments are a ſort of check to the 


aps be- Prom th of the colonies which they ſuperin- 
which ended. It is certain, that abuſes have been, 
d, and{fÞnd till do ſubſiſt, in that ſpecies of govern» 
Indian, ent; and abuſes of as bad a kind may per- 
vith we Raps de found, by perſons of no great pene- 
al, thaWration, in all our governments; but if there 
s faſt u rere any truth in this obſervation, the pro- 
ſue thence of Penfylvania would prove an illuſtrious 
time exception to it. | 
16d the Mr. William Penn, in his capacity of a di- 
f being ine and of a moral writer, is certainly not of 


re it we firſt rank; and his works are of no great 
. reache mation, except amongſt his own people 
vertabebut, in his capacity of a legiſlator and the 

under of fo During a commonwealth, he 
te hene ſerves great honour amongſt all mankind ; 


ey hav commonwealth, which, in the ſpace of about 
hey en shty years, from a beginning of a few hun- 
at ſomeNreds of refugees and indigent men, has grown 
at the de a numerous and flouriſhing people; a 
feople, who, from a perfect wilderneſs, have 
ſs as Uerought their territory to a ſtate of great cul- 
nleſs vation, and filled it with wealthy and popu - 
1 he us towns; and who, in the midſt of a fierce 


alawleſs race of men, have preſerved them- 
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ciples, by the rules of moderation and juſtice, 
better than any other people has done by po- 
licy and arms. | 

Mr. Penn, when, for his father's ſervices, 
and by his own interett at court, he obtained 
the inheritance of this country and its govern- 
ment, ſaw that he could make the grant © 
value to him only by rendering the country az 
agreeable to all people, as eaſe and good go- 
vernment could make it. To this purpoſe 
he began by purchaling the ſoil, at a very loy 
rate indeed, from the original poſſeſſors, te 
whom it was of very little uſe. By this cheap 
act of juſtice at the beginning, he made a 
bis dealings for the future the more eaſy, by 
prepoſſeſſing the Indians with a favourable 
opinion of him and his defigns, 

The other part of his plan, which was, to 
people this country after he had ſecured thi 
poſſeſſion of it, he ſaw much facilitated * 
uneaſineſs of his brethern the quakers in Eng: 
land, who, refuſing to pay tythes and other 
church dues, ſuffered a great deal from th 
ſpiritual courts. Their high opinion of and 
regard for the man, who was an. honour t 
their new church, made them the more ready 
to follow him over the vaſt ocean into an un 
tried climate and country. Neither was be 
himſelf wanting in any thing which could en 
courage them. Fer he expended large ſum 
in tranſporting and finding them in all necel 
faries ; and, not aiming at a certain profit 
he diſpoſed of his I at a very light pur 


Chaſe. But what crowned all was, that noble 
charte 
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and times unknown, to their own fortune 
and to the quiet and ſecurity of their o man 
lives. Now, Great Britain, and all Amer 
ca, reap great benefits from his labours au 
his loffes ; and his poſterity have a vaſt eftat 
out of the quit-rents of that province, whoſ 
eſtabliſhment was the ruin of their predeceſ 
for's moderate fortune. 286 8 
Having paid this ſnort but juſt tribute to mert 
we ſhall proceed to the deſcription of PEN 
SYLVANIA, which is inhabited by up 
wards of two hundred and fifty chouſund 2 
ple, half of whom are Germans, Swedes, « 
utch. Here you ſee the quakers, church 
men, calviniſts, lutherans, catholics, methe 
diſts, meniſts, moravians, independents, thi 
anabaptiſts, and the dumplers, a fort of Ger 
man ſect, that live in ſomething like a eli 
gious ſociety, wear long beards, and a hab 
Sn be. that of friars. In ſhort, the d 
. verlity of people, religions, nations, 2 
| ex Mir Yoke” is prodigious and the hat 
mony in which they live together no leſs | 
fying. For, though every man, who wilWer;, 
well to religion, is ſorry to ſee the diverit 
which prevails, and would by all humane a 
honeſt metnods endeavour to prevent it; yt 
when once the evil has happened, when the 
is no longer an union of ſentiments, it is gl 
rious to preſerve at leaſt an union of affections 
it is a beautiful proſpect, to fee men take a 
give an equal liberty; to ſee them live, if u 
as belonging to the ſame church, yet to til 
fame Chriſtian religion; and if not to t 


ſame 


% - 
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religion, yet to the ſame great fraternity 
mankind. ; 
We do not obſerve that the quakers, who 
, and who. ſtill have in a great meaſure, 
e power in their hands, have made uſe of it 
any ſort to perſecute ; except in the ſingle 
ſe of George Keith, whom they firſt impri- 
ned, and then baniſhed out of the province, 
his Keith was originally a miniſter of the 
urch of England, then a quaker, and after- 
ards returned to his former miniſtry, But 
hilſt he remained with the friends, he was a 
oft trouble ſome and litigious man; was for 
uſhing the particularities of quakeriſm to yet 
ore extravagant lengths, and for making new 
fnements, even where the moſt enthuſiaſtic 
ought they had gone far enough ; which 
Wl and turbulent conduct raiſed ſuch a ſtorm, 
a hat ſhook the church he then adhered to, to 
the Uſe very foundations. This little ſally into 
IS, Tolerance, as it is a ſingle inſtance, and with 
the haWreat provocation, ought by no means to be 
eſs eq puted to the principles of the quakers, con» 
ering the ample and humane latitude they 
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liveritfWare allowed in all other reſpects, | 

ane WY It was certainly a very right policy to en- 
It Po durage the importation X foreigners into 
en , 


enſylvania, as well as into our other colo- 
its, By this we are great gainers, without 
y diminution of the inhabitants of Great 


ake i titan. But it has been frequently obſerved, 
„ M al, as it ſhould ſeem, very juſtly complained 
t to Fr t, that they are left ſill foreigners, and 
t 2 kely to continue ſo for many generations; 


as 
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as they have ſchools taught, books printed 
and even the common news paper in theit 
own language ; by which means, and as the 

poſleſs large tracts of the country without an 
intermixture of Engliſh, there is no appear 
ance of their blending and becoming one peo 
ple with us. 

This certainly is a great irregularity, an 
the greater, as theſe foreigners, by their in 
duſtry, frugality, and a hard way of living 
in which they greatly exceed our people, have 
in a manner thruſt them out in ſeveral places 
ſo as to threaten the colony with the danger 
being wholly foreign in language, manners 
and perhaps even inclinations, In the yes 
1750, were imported into Penſylvania and it 
dependencies four thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventeen Germans, whereas of Britiſh ant 
Iriſh but one thouſand arrived. 

But we by no meaas think that this ſort o 
tranſplantations ought to be diſcouraged ; we 
only obſerve, along with others, that the man- 
ner of their ſettlement ought to be regulated, 
and means ſought to have them naturalized in., 
reality. 
The troubles in the laſt war very unhappy 
reverſed the ſyſtem ſo long purſued, and with 
ſuch great ſucceſs, in this part of the world. 
The Penfylvanians ſuffered ſeverely by the in- 
cCurſions of the ſavage Americans as well at 
their neighbours ; bur the quakers could not . 
be prevailed upon, by what did not directly 
affect thoſe of their own communion (for they 
were out of the way of miſchief in the more 

\ | ; ſettled 
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1led parts,) to relinquiſh their pacific prin- 
ples ; for which reaſon a conſiderable op- 
olition, in which, however, we muſt do the 
wakers the juſtice to obſerve, they were not 
nanimous, was made, both within their aſ- 
embly as well as without doors, againſt grant- 
no any money to carry on the war; and the 
ame, or a more vigorous oppoſition, was 
nade againſt paſſing a militia bill, A bill of 
his kind at laſt paſſed, but ſcarcely ſuch as 
he circumſtance of the country and the exi- 
ences of the times required, It may per- 


rinted 
a thei 
as the 
ut an 


ppear 
ne peo 


y, an 
geir in 

living 
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places aps appear an error to have placed fo great a 
1 art of the government in the hands of men, 
bs ho hold principles directly oppoſite to its end 


nd deſign. The quakers, as a peaceable, in- 
uſrious, honeſt people, cannot be too much 
eriſhed, 
In the province of Penſylvania there are fo 
any good towns, even exceeding the capitals 
ſome other provinces, that nothing could 
cuſe our paſſing them by, had not Philadel- 
bia drawn our attention wholly to itſelt. 
his city ſtands upon a tongue of land, im- 
thately at the confluence of two fine rivers, 
e Delawar and the Schulkil. It is diſpoſed 
the form of an oblong, deſigned to extend 
0 miles from river to river ; but the build- 
Dos gs do not extend above a mile and a half on 
—_— e weſt ſide of Delawar in length, and not 
111d note than half a mile where the town is 
4 ect dadeſt. The longeſt ſtretch, when the ori- 
rec plan can be fully executed, is to com- 


5 * le eight pareliel ſtrects, all of two miles in 


ſettled length; 


and iti 
red and 
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length; theſe are to be interſected by fixtedl 3 
i others, each in length a mile, broad, ſpacion nf 
W's and even, with proper ſpaces left for t 
WT public buildings, churches, and marke 
\Þ places. In the center is a ſquare of ten acre c 
| round which moſt of the public buildings: g 

| diſpoſed. The two principal ſtreets of ü 
| city are each one hundred feet wide, and m 
i'll of the houſes have a ſmall garden and orchad] f 
from the rivers are cut ſeveral canals, equal / 
agreeable and beneficial, N 


| Ihe quays are ſpaeious and fine; the pn — 
| cipal quay is two hundred feet wide, aud © 
J this a veſſel of five hundred tons may lay! 7 
. broadſide. The warehouſes are large, nu do 


N rous and commodious, and the docks for ii 5 
1 building every way well adapted to their p = 
| poſes. A great number of veſſels have 


| 5 built here; twenty have been upon the (toil ; 
Wl! at a time, The city contains, exclulire 2 
9 j warehouſes and outhouſes, abort two thoula * 
Mt 

U 


houſes ; moſt of them of brick, and "ih ,, 
0 built; it is ſaid, there are ſeveral of thi th 
Will worth four or five thofifand pounds. 


The inhabitants are now about m 
thouſand ; and there are in this city a 9g * 
number of very wealthy merchants; hic fe. 
no way ſurpriſing, when we conſider the 9 
trade which it carries on with the Eu ., 
Spaniſh, and Dutch colonies in Amen ,* 
with the Azores, the Canaries, and the fre 

deria iſlands ; with Great Britain and Irelat 


with Spain, Portugal and Holland, and 
| | ö 


LAY 
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great profits which are made in many branches 


fxtet of their commerce, 

og Beſides the quantity of all kinds of the pro- 
i duce of this province which is brought down 

man the rivers Delawar and Schulkil (the tormer 

*. of which is navigable, for veſſels of one ſort 
„ 1 br other, more than two hundred miles above 


Philadelphia) the Dutch employ between 
eight and nine thouſand waggons, drawn each 
by four horſes, in bringing the product of 
their farms to this market, So long ſince as 
the year 1749, three hundred and three veſlels 
entered inwards at this port, and two hundred 
and ninety-one cleared outwards, There are, 
at the other ports of this province, cuſtom- 
houle officers ; but the foreign trade iu theſe 
places is very inconſiderablee. 

The city of Philadelphia, though, as it 
may be judged, far from compleating the ori- 
ginal plan, yet, fo far as it is built, is carried 
on conformable to it, and increaſes in the 
number and beauty of its buildings every day. 
And as for the province, of which this city is 
the capital, there is no- part of Britiſn Ameri- 
ca in a more growing condition, In ſome 
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Pay years, more people have tranſported them- 
| het. ſelves into Penſylvania, than into all the other 
: er. ſettlements together, 


In 1729, fix thouſand two hundred and 
eight perſons came to ſettle here as paſſengers 
Abel 2 ſervants, four fifths of whom at leaſt were 
1 Trelat from Ireland. In ſhort, this province has in- 
7 = creaſed ſo greatly from the time of its firſt 


eltabliſhment, that, whereas lands were given 
Vor. 1. R by 
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by Mr. Penn, the founder of the colony, at 


the rate of. twenty pounds for a thouſand 
acres, reſerving only a ſhilling every hundred 
acres for quit-rent, and this in ſome of the 
beſt ſituated parts of the province; yet now, 
at a great diſtance from navigation, land is 
granted at twelve pounds the hundred acres, 
and aquit-rent of tour ſhillings reſerved. _ 

The Penſylvanians are an induſtrious and 
hardy people; they are moſt of them ſubſtan- 
tial, though but a few of the landed people 
can be conſidered as rich; but they are all 
well lodged, well fed, and, for their condi- 
tion, well clad too; and this at the more eaſy 
rate, as the inferior people manufacture mot 
of their oon wear, both Iinens and woot 
lens. 


— 


an 


HIS province 1s ſituated between ſeventy- 
five and ninety degrees of welt longituce, 
and between thirty-fix and forty degrees of nurta 
latitude, being - ſeven . — and ſiſty 
miles in length, and two hundred and foriy 
in breadth. It is bounded on the north- eaſt 
b the river Patowmac, which divides it from 
Maryland; on the eaſt, by the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the ſouth, by Carolina; and on 
the weſt, by the Miſſiüppi. 135 
The whole face of the country is fo ex- 
tremely low towards the ſea, that, when you 
come even within fifteen fathom ſoundiugs, 
YOU 


a vaſt number of fine navigable rivers. Not 
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you can hardly diſtinguiſh land from the mait- 
head. However, all this coaſt of America has 
one uſeful particularity, that you know your 
diſtance exactly by the ſoundings, which uni- 
formly and gradually diminiſh as you approach 
the land. The trees appear as if they roſe 
out of the water, and afford the ſtranger a 
rery uncommon, and not a difagreeable 
TIeW. 

In failing to Virginia or Maryland, you 
paſs a ſtrair, between two points of land, 
called the Capes of Virginia, which opens a 

ſage into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the 

rgeſt and fateſt bays perhaps in the world; 
for 1t enters the country near three hundred 
miles from the ſouth to the north, havin: the 
eaſtern ſide of Maryland, and a ſinall portion 
of Virginia on the ſame peninſula, to cover it 
from the Atlantic Ocean, 
This bay is about eighteen miles broad for a 
conſiderable way, and feven where it is nar- 
roweſt, the waters in moſt places being nine 
fathom deep. Through its whole extent, it 
receives both on the eaſtern and weſtern fide; 


to mention thoſe of Maryland, from the fide 
of Virginia, it receives James river, York 
prer, the Rappahannock, and the Potow- 
mack, All theſe great rivers, in the order 
they are ſet down from ſouth to north, diſ- 
Charge themſelves, with ſeveral ſmaller ones, 
nfo thebay of Cheſapeak; and they are all not 
only navigable themſelves for very large veſſels 
a prodigious way into the country, but have 
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ſo mtr and receive ſuch a number of 
ſmall ble rivers, as render the commu» 
a uy all parts of this country infinitely 
more ealy than that of any country, without 
exception, in the world, 

The Potowmack 1s navigable for near two 
hundred miles, being nine miles broad at its 
mouth, and for a vail way not leſs than ſeven, 
The other three are navigable upwards of 
eighty, and in the windings of their ſeveral 
couries, approach one another ſo nearly, that 
the diſtance between one and the other is in 
ſome parts not more than ten, ſometimes not 
above five miles; whereas in others there is 
fifty miles ſpace between each of theſe rivers. 
The planters load and unload veſſels of great 
burden each at his own door; which, as their 
commodities are bulky, and of ſmall value in 
proportion to their bulk, 1s a very fortunate 
circumſtance, elſe they could never afford to 
fend their tobacco to market low as they {ell 
it, and charged, as it is in England, with4 
duty of fix times its original value. | 

The climate and ſoil of Virginia were un- 
doubredly much heightened in the firſt deſcripy 
tions, for political reaſons ; but, after making 
all the neceſſary abatements which experience 
fince taught us, we ſtill find it a moſt excellent 
country. The heats in ſummer are exceflively 
great, but. not without the allay of retreſhun 

ea breezes. + The weather is changeable, an 
the changes ſudden and violent, Their winter 
froſts come on without the leaſt warning. 


After a warm day, towards the ſetting in * 
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the winter, fo intenſe a cold often ſucceeds, as 
to freeze over the broadeſt and deepeſt of theig” 
great rivers in one night; but theſe froſts, as 
well as their rains, are rather violent than of 
lng continuance. They have frequent and 
terrible thunder and hghtening, but 1t does 
rarely any miſchief. In general the ſky is 
clear, and the air thin, pure, and penetrat- 
Ing, | 
The ſoil in the low grounds of Virginia is 4 
dark fat mould, which, for many years, 
without any manure, yields plentifully what- 
erer is committed to it. 

The ſoil, as you leave the rivers, becomes 
light and fandy, is ſooner exhauſted than the 
low country, but is yet of a warm and gene- 
rous. nature, which, helped by a kindly ſun, 
yields tobacco and corn extremely well. There 
is no better wheat than what is produced in 
this ee and Maryland; but the culture 
of tobacco employs all their attention, and al- 
moſt all their hands; they ſcarcely 
cultivate wheat enough! he uſe of them · 
ſelves, -  * 

From the climate and foil we have de- 
ſcribed, it may be eaſily judged in what excel- 
lence and plenty every ſort of fruit is found 
in Virginia. Their foreſts are full of tim- 
ber trees of all kinds; and their plains are 
covered for almoſt the whole year wirh a pro- 
digious number of flowers, and flowering 
ſhrubs, of colours ſo rich, and of a ſcent {6 
fragrant, that they occaſioned the name of 
Florida to be originally given to this country. 
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This country produces ſeveral medicinal herhg 


and roots, particularly the ſnake root ; and of 
late the celebrated ginſeng of the Chineſe has 
been there diſcovered, 

Hogs and horned cattle have multiplied al- 
moſt beyond belief, though at the firit ſettle- 
ment the country was utterly deſtitute of theſe 
animals. The meat of the former is as much 
below the fleſh of our oxen, as that of the 
latter exceeds that of our hogs. The animals 
natural to the country are deer, of which 
there are great numbers ; a ſort of panther or 
tiger; bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, ſquir- 
rels, wild cats, and one very uncommon ani- 
mal called the Opoſſum. This creature 1s 
about the ſize of a cat, and, beſides the belly 
Which it has in common with all others, has a 
falſe one beneath it, with a pretty large aper 
ture at the end towards the hinder legs. 
Within this bag or belly, on the uſual parts 
of the common belly, are a number ot teats ; 
upon theſe, when the female of this creature 
conceives, the ybyrg are formed, and there 
they hang like fri upon the ſtalk, until they 

row in bulk and weight to their appointe! 

ze; then they drop off, and are received in 
the falſe belly, from which they go out at plci- 
ſure, and in which they take refuge when any 
danger threatens them. 

The Virginians have all 'our ſorts of tame 
and wild fowl in equal perfection, and ſome 
of which we have not; anda vaſt numler 0 
birds of various kinds, valuable for their bear 


ty or their note. The white owl of Virginia 
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far larger than the ſpecies which we have, and 
js all over of a bright ſilver- coloured plumage, 
except one black fpot upon his breatt ; they 
have the nightingale called from the country, 
2 moſt beautiful one, whoſe feathers are crim- 
ſon and blue; the mocking bird, thought to 
excel all others in his own note, and imitating 
the notes of every one ; the rock bird, very 
ſoeiable, and his ſociety very agreeable by the 
ſweetneſs of his muſic ; the humming bird, 
the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and 
the moſt beautiful, all arrayed in ſcarlet, green 
and gold. This bird is ſaid to live by licking 
off the dew that adheres to the flowers : he 1s 
too delicate to be brought alive into Eng- 
land. 

The ſea-coafts and riversof Virginia abound 
rot only 1n ſeveral of the ſpecies of fiſh known 
m Europe, but in moſt of thoſe kinds which 
are peculiar to America, The reptiles are 
many; it were tedious to enumerate all the 
kinds of ſerpents bred here; the rattle ſnake is 
the principal, and too well known in general 
to need any deſcription here. | 

The many advantages derived from navi- 
cation, and the ſcarcity of handicrattſmen, 
have rendered all the attempts of government 
j eſtabliſh towns in Virginia ineftectual. 
James's town, which was anciently the capi- 
tal, is dwindled into an inſignificant village; 
and Williamſburg, though the capital at pre- 
ſent, the ſeat of the governor, the place of 
bolding the aſſembly and courts of juſtice, and 
«college tor the itudy of arts and ſcicnces, 18 
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yet but a ſmall town, However, in this town 
are the beſt public buildings in America, 
The college, one hundred and thirty-five feet 
long in front, reſembling Chelſea hoſpital; 
the capital directly facing it, at the other end, 
of the defign of a noble ſtreet, not unlike the 
college in the faſhionand the ſize of the build. 
ing, where tbe aſſembly and the courts of 
Juitice are held, and the public offices kept; 
und the church, in the fem of a croſs, is 
large and well ornamented. The town of 
Norfolk was growing into ſome conſequence, 
when the unhappy troubles in that continent 
put an end to its riſing grandeur, It was n- 
duced to aſhes by the fire of the Engliſh men 
of war, on the firſt day of January, 1755. 
The following is the eſtimate of the rents, 
for the laſt three years, of the houſes and 
warehouſes in that town. For the year 1771, 
eight thouſand pounds; for 1774, nine 
thouſand three hundred and thirteen pounds; 
and for the year 1775, about ten thouſand 
pounds. 

'The principal and great ſtaple commodity of 
this country, as well as of Maryland, is to- 
bacco. This plant is aboriginal in America, 
and of very ancient uſe, though neither ſo 
generally cultivated nor ſo well manufactured 
as it has been ſince the coming of the Eu- 
ropeans. When at its juſt height, it is as tal 
as an ordinary ſized man; the ſtalk is ſtrait, 


hairy, and clammy; the leaves alternate, of 


A faded yellowiſh green, and towards the lower 
part of the plant of a great ſize, 
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The ſeeds of tobacco are firſt ſown in beds, 
hem whence they are tranſplanted, the firſt 
niny weather, into a ground diſpoſed into 
letle hillocks like an hop garden. In a 
month's time from their tranſplantation, they 
become a foot high: they then top them, and 
prune off the lower leaves, and with great at- 
zention clean them trom weeds and worms 
twice a week ; in about ſix weeks after, they 
attain to their full growth, and they begin 
then to turn browniſh. By theſe marks they 
judge the tobacco to be ripe. W114 

They cut down the plants as faſt as they 
npen, heap them up, and let them lie a night 
to \weat; the next day they carry them to the 
tobacco houſe, which is built to admit as 
much air as is conſiſtent with keeping out rain, 
where they are bung ſeparately to dry, for 
four or five weeks ; then they take them down 
in moiſt weather, for elſe they would crumble 
wduſt, After this they are laid upon ſticks, 
and covered up cloſe to ſweat for a week or 
wo longer; the ſervants ſtrip and ſort the 
the top being the Leſt, the bottom the wor 
tobacco : then they make them up in hog» 
heads, or form them into rolls. Wet ſeaſons 
muſt be carefully laid hold on for all this work, 
* tobacco will not be ſufficiently plia- 

There are two ſorts of tobacco ; the firſt is 
called Oranokoe, from Maryland and the 
northern parts of Virginia ; this is ſtrong and 
hot in the mouth, but it ſells very well in the 
market of Holland, Germany and the "— 
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The other ſort is called ſweet - ſcented, the 


in the ſouthern parts of Virginia. 
There is no commodity to which the e- 
venue is ſo much obliged as to this, It po- 
duces a vaſt ſum, and yet appears to lay but a 
Joy inconſiderable burden upon the people 
in England; all the weight in reality falls upon 
the planter, who is kept down by the towneſ 
of the original price; and as we have two 
provinces which deal in the fame commodity, 
it the people of Virginia were to take men- 
ſures to {traiten the market and raiſe the price, 
thoſe of Maryland would certainly take the 
advantage of it; the people of Virginia woull 
take the ſame advantage of thoſe of Maryland 
in a like caſe. They have no proſpect of erer 
bertering their condition; and they are the 
Teſs able to endure it, as they live in gener 
luxuriouſly, and to the full extent of their 
fortunes, Therefore any failure in the ſale 
of their goods brings them heavily in debt ts 
the merchants in London, who get mortgages 
on their eſtates, which are conſumed to the 
bone, with the canker of an eight per cen. 
uſury. ; 
But, however, the planters may complain 
of the tobacco trade, the revenue flouriſhes by 
it, for, if we include the province of Mary: 
land with that of Virginia, and abide bythe 
moſt moderate calculations, we ſhall find that 


they export, of tobacco alone, to the annual 


amount of ſeven hundred and fixty-eight thov- 
ſand pounds into Great Britain. This, at eight 
pounds 
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pounds per hogſhead, makes the number of 
bogſheads amount to ninety-fix thouſand : of 
theſe, it is eomputed, about thitteen thouſand 
fire hundred hogſheads are conſumed-ar home; 
the duty on which, at twenty- ſix pounds one 
Y frilling per hogſhead, comes to three hundred 
andfifty-one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy- 
five pounds. The remaining eighty-two thou- 
ſand five hundred hogſheads, are exported by 
our merchants to different countries in Europe, 
and their value returned to Great Britain, 
The advantages of this trade appear by the 
bare mention of it, It may not be 1mpropet 
to add, that this ſingle branch employs three 
hundred and thirty ſail of ſhips, and three 
thouſand nine hundred and fixty ſeamen; 
Not only our wealth therefore, but the very 
ſnews of our ſtrength, are powerfully braced by 
it. The other commodities of theſe colonies, 
of which naval ſtores, wheat, Indian corn, 
iron in pigs and bars, are the / moſt conſider- 
able, make the whole exportation, at an ave- 
rage of three years, amount to one million 
and forty thouſand pounds. The exports of 


Great Britain, the ſame as to our other colo-: 
nies, at a like average, come to eight hun- 
dred and ſixty- five thouſand pounds. 
The number ot white people in Virginia, 
is computed at between fixty and . ſeventy. 
thouſand ; and they are growing every day 
more numerous, by the migration of the Iriſh, 
Who, not ſucceeding ſo well in Penſylvania as 
the more frugal and induſtrious. Germans, ſell 
their lands in that province to the latter, and 
| take 
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take up new ground in the remote countries in 15 
Virginia, aryland, and North Carolina. ier, 
Thele are chiefly preſbyterians from the Ner- ond; t 
thern part of Ireland, who in America are In thre 
generally called - Scotch Iriſh. In Virginia centric 
there are; likewiſe ſettled a conſiderable nume itione 


ber of French refugees ; but much the larger Neing u. 
part of the inhabitants are the negroe ſlaves, ed and 
who cannot be much fewer than a hundred Ns of 
thouſand ſouls ; they annually import into the fan 1 
two tobacco colonies between three and four Id mir 
thouſand of theſe ſlaves. covert 
The negroes here do not ſtand in need of at on 
ſuch vaſt recruits as the Weſt-India ſtock; MW migh 
they rather increaſe than diminiſh ; a bleſſing Ind, 

derived from a more moderate labour, bettet He w: 
food, and a more healthy climate. The in- elt cor 
habitants of Virginia are a chearful, hoſpi- Nents al 
table, and many of them a genteel, though ſho had 
ſomething vain and oſtentatious people; they t fav 
are for the greater part of the eſtabliſhed loting 11 
church of England, nor until lately did they. ther 7 
tolerate any other. Wei! p 
Let us now proceed to enquire into the firlt Hut me 
attempts to ſettle Virginia, which is the mot id ſettl 
ancient of our colonies ; though ſtrictly ſpeak- i ich, 1 
ing, the firſt attempts to ſettle a colony were IVirg 
not made in Virginia, but in that part of Pen hit 
North Caralina which immediately borders cond. | 
upon it. pport 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the moſt extraordinary mch he 
genius of his own or perhaps any other time, it eve 
a penetrating ſtateſman, an accompliſhed cour- .- 4 
tier, a deep ſcholar, à fine writer, a great ing 
Co1d:6r, Net of 
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in | | 
na, lier, and one of the ableſt ſeamen in the 
or. Worid ; this vaſt genius, that pierced fo far and 


are In through ſo many things, was of a fiery 
nia rcentric kind, which led him into daring ex- 
me editions and uncommon projects, which, not 
eing underſtood by a timid prince, and en- 
ed and hated by the rivals he had in ſo many 
ays of life, ruined him at laſt, In perſon, 
he e ran infinite riſks'in Guiana in ſearch of 
ur Id mines; and when this country was firſt 
covered, he looked through the work of an 
of Ne at one glance, and ſaw how advantageous 
k; _ e made to the trade of Eng- 
ng . | | 
I He was the firſt man in England who had-a 
in- W'bt conception of the advantages of ſettle- 
pie Nents abroad; he was then the only perſon 
oh o had a thorough infight into trade, and 
ey lo faw clearly the proper methods of pro- 
ed Noting it. He applied to court, and got to- 
ey iber a company, which was compoſed. of 
eeral perſons of diſtinction and ſeveral emi- 
rt Went merchants, who agreed to open a trade 
off n ſettle a colony in that part of the world, 
ke lich, in honour of queen Elizabeth, he cal- 
re Virginia. Raleigh had too much buſineſs 
of on his hands at court, and found too few to 
n {cond him in his deſigns, to enable him to 
port the eſtabliſhment with the ſpirit in 
ry uch he began it. 
e, I ever an? deſign had an ominous begin- 
-g, and ſeemed to forvid any attempts for 
trying it on, it was that of the firit ſettle- 
mt of Virginia. Near half of the firſt co- 
Yor, I. , lony 
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lony was deſtroyed by the ſavages; and th 


al, 
reſt, conſumed and worn down by fatigue an c | 
famine, deſerted the country, and returne *** 
home in deſpair. The ſecond colony was ern 
off, to a man, in a manner unknown ; b nunes 
they were ſuppoſed to be deſtroyed by the I :.:. 
dians. The third had the ſame diſmal fc. es. 


teady f. 
1vihon: 
Povernn 
onduct 


Then } 


and the fourth, quarrelling among themſelves 
neglecting their agriculture to hunt for gol 
and-provoking the Indians by their inſolen 
and unguarded behaviour, loſt ſeveral of the 
people, and were returning, the poor remai 


. . . . | | X. 
of them, in a tamiſhing and deſperate cond —— 
tion, to England, when juſt in the mouth Mund v 
Cheſapeak bay they met the lord Delawahe the! 
with a ſquadron loaded with provition, ant by ſom 


every thing for their relief and defence, W umble 
perſuaded them to return. i the 
This nobleman travelled with as much 2 
and aſſiduity to cheriſh and ſupport the trowa 
infancy of this unpromiting colony, as ſon 
have uſed in its better times for purpoſes 
another kind. Regardleſs of his life, andi 
attentive to his fortune, he entered upon ti 
long and dangerous voyage, and accepted ti 


ind, a 
able di 
ery ot 
he ber 
Rant at 
neulti 


x but he 
barren province, which had nothing of Wh... - 
government but its anxieties and its car. 1 8: 


merely for the fervice of his country: he | 
no other reward than that retired and 1nwal 
ſatis faction, which a good mind feels in | 
dulging its own propenſity to virtue, and i 
juſt honours which the lateſt poſterity will ti 
a pleaſure in beſtowing upon thoſe, i 
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refer the intereſt of poſterity to their 
An. a 

After he had prevailed upon the people to 
turn, he com forted them under es miſ- 
ortunes, he pointed out their cauſes, and 
nting the tenderneſs of a father with the 
lady ſeverity of a magiſtrate, he healed their 
wihons, and reconciled them to authority and 


d th 
le al 
Urne 
18 C 


; b 
he! 
fate 


elves 


G10 mvernment, by making them feel by his 
or oduct what a bleſſing it could be made. 
inc Vhen he had ſettled the colony within itſelf, 


's next care was to put them upon a proper 
voting with regard to the Indians, whom he 
ound very haughty and aſſuming on account 
f the late miſerable ſtate of the Engliſh ; but 
by ſome well-timed and vigorous ſteps, he 
umbled them, ſhewed he had power to chaſ- 
iſe them, and courage to exert that power; 
nd, after having awed them into very peace- 
able diſpoſitions, and ſettled his colony in a 
ery growing condition, he retired home for 
the benefit of his health, which by his con- 
ſant attention to buſineſs and the air of an 
neultivated country, had been im aired ; 
but he left his ſon, with the ſpirit of his fa- 
her, his deputy ; and Sir Thomas Gates, 
nd Sir George Summers, the honourable 
eorge Piercy, Sir Ferdinand Wenman, and 
Mr. Newport, for his council, Theſe, with 
ther perſons of rank and fortune, attended 
bim on this expedition, which gave a credit to 
he colony. 

Though there are in England many young 
gentlemen of fortunes diſproportioned to their 
S 2 rank, 
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rank, I fear we ſhould not ſee the names off 
many of them engaged in an expedition, which 
had no better appearance than this had at thi 
time. Lord Delawar did not forget the coly 
ny on his return to England; but, conſiderin 
himſelf as nearer the fountain head, though 
it his duty to turn the ſpring of the royal 1a 


your more copiouſly upon the province which 


he ſuperintended, 

For eight years together, he was indefati 
gable in doing every thing that could tend to 
the peopling, the ſupport, and the good g0- 
vernment of this ſettlement ; and he died in 
the purſuit of the ſame object in his voyage to 

Virginia, with a large ſupply of people, cloath 
ig and goods. 
It is one of the moſt neceſſary, and I an 
ſure it is one of the moſt pleaſing parts of thi 
deſign to do juſtice to the names of thoſe men, 
who, by their greatneſs of mind, their wi 
dom and their goodneſs, have brought into 
the pale of civility and religion theſe rude and 
uncultivated parts of the globe; who could 
diſcern the rudiments of a a future people, 
wanting only time to be unfoulded in the ſeed; 
who could perceive, amidſt the loſſes, "dif 
appointments and expences of a beginning co- 
lony, the great advantages to be derived to 
their country from ſuch undertakings ; and 
Who could purſue them in ſpite of the maliy- 
nity and narrow wiſdom of the world. The 
ancient world had its Oſiris and Erichthonivs, 
who taught them the uſe of grain; their Bac. 


chus, who inſtructed them in the culures 
| the 
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the vine; and their Orpheus and Linus, who 
firſt built towns and formed civil ſocieties. 
The people of America will not fail, when 
time has made things venerable, when an in- 
termixture of fable has moulded uſeful truths 
into popular opinions, and when the preſent 
unhappy diſturbances ſhall ceaſe, to mention 
with equal gratitude, and perhaps fimilar 
hegghtening circumſtances, her Columbus, 
her Caſtro, her Gaſca, her De Poincy, her 
Delawar, her Baltimore, and her Penn. 

Under the protection of this noble and gene- 
rous patron, lord Delawar, the colony of Vir- 
zinia was ſo faſt rooted, that it was enabled to 
tand two terrible ſtorms; two maſſacres made 
by the Indians, in which the whole colony 
was ncarly cut off; and to ſubdue that people, 
ſoas to put it utterly out of their power for 
many years afterwards to give them the leaſt 
diſturbance, In the fatal troubles, which 
brought Charles the firſt to the block, and 
overturned the conſtitution of England, many 
of the cavaliers fled for refuge to this colony, 
which, by the general diſpoſition of the in- 
habitants, and the virtue of Sir William 


Berkley, held out for the crown, until the 


parliament, rather by ſtratagem than force, 
reduced them. And what is remarkable, if it 
May be depended upon with any certainty, 
they depoſed Cromwell's governor, ſet up Sir 
William Berkley again; and declared for king 
Charles the ſecond, a good while even before 
the news of Oliver's death could arrive in 
America. | 
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\ 
After the Reſtoration, there is nothing ve. Mir Wil 
ry intereſting in their hiſtory, except that ſoou {hom the 
after, a ſort of rebellion aroſe in the province, I him, 
from miſmanagements in the government, {reward 
from the decay of their trade, and from ex- This 
orbitant grants inconfiderately made, which heople 
tered te 


included the ſettled property of many people; 
theſe grievances raiſed a general — 
amongſt the planters, which was fomented | 
and brought to blaze out into an actual war, 
by a young gentleman whoſe name was Bacon, 
He was an agreeable man, of a graceful pre- 
ſence, and winning carriage. He had been 
bred: to the law, had a lively and fluent ex- 
preſſion, fit to ſet off a popular cauſe, and to 
influence men who were ready to hear what- Ne othe 
ever could be ſaid co colour in a proper man- led a 
ner what was already ſtrongly drawn by their er dif} 
own feelings, eaſure 

This man, by a ſpecious, or perhaps a real, I Ever) 
though ill-judged regard for the public good, War, w 
finding the governor flow in his preparations anner 
againſt the Indians, who were at that me ra - Baco 
vaging the frontiers of the province, took up {Wie pe 
arms, without any commiſſion, to act againit {Wropole: 
the enemy. When he had ſufficient force for ere liſ 
this parpoſe, he found himſelf in a condition ept wi 
not only to act againſt the enemy, but to give Ie ren 
law to the governor, and to force him to give by th 
a ſunction by his authority to thoſe proceed - {ich | 
ings which were meant to deſtroy it. Bacon, ſivre t 
armed with the commiſſion of a general, and The 
| followed by the whole force of the colony, e rel 
prepared to march again. the Indians; when 
| Sir 
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ir William Berkley, the governor, freed 
rom the immediate terror of his forces, recal- 


reward for apprehending him as ſuch, 

This brought matters to extremities : the 
jeople were univerſally inflamed ; Bacon ad- 
tered to what he had done, the people ad- 
ered to Bacon; and the governor, who 


eemed no ways inclined to temporize or yield 


the ſtorm, fled over the river Potowmack, 
nd proclaimed all Bacon's adherents traitors. 


e ut himſelf at the head of a ſmall body of 


wops which he had raiſed in Maryland, and 


f ſuch of the Virginians as were faithful to 
im, and wrote to England for ſupplies, On 


he other hand, Bacon marched to the capital, 
aled an aflembly, and for ſix months toge- 
her diſpoſed all things according to his own 
jeaſure, 

Every thing was now haſtening to a civil 
far, when all was quieted, in as ſudden a 
anner as it had begun, by the natural death 
Bacon, in the very height of the confuſion. 
Ine people, unable to act without a head, 
opoſed terms of accommodation; the terms 
ere liſtened to, and peace was reſtored and 
ept without any diſturbance, not ſo much by 
e removal of the grievances complained of, 
by the arrival of a regiment from England, 
ch remained a long time in this province 
fore they were recalled, 


| - - 
t reſidence of the ſupreme power, and have 
- no 
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kd him, proclaimed him a traitor, and iſſued 


The events in all countries which are not 
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no concern in the great buſineſs of tranſactig — 
war and peace, have generally but little to en, . ow 
owto! 


gage the attention of the reader. We har 
therefore intirely omitted the tedious detail of 
the governors and their ſeveral tranſactions, 
with which our materials, ſo plentifully ſup. 


ueen, 
Lore 


vas 142d 


ply us; and, for the ſame reaſon, we ſhall be 1 
very conciſe in our account of Maryland, — 
which, agreeing altogether with Virginia in beir d 


its climate, ſoil, products, trade and genius 
of the inhabitants, and having few or no te- 
markable events to recommend it, will fare 
much trouble in our account of that pro: 
vince. 
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HIS province is ſituated between ſeventy- 
Jive and eightydegrees of welt longitude, 
and between thirty-ſeven and forty degrees! 
north latitude, being about one hundred and 
forty. miles in length, and about one hundrel 
aud thirty-five miles in breadth. It is bound; 
ed an the north by Penſylvania ; on the al, 
by another part of Penſylvania and the At: 
lantic Ocean; on the ſouth, by Virginia, aud 

on the weſt, by the Apalachian mountains, 
In the reign of Charles the firſt, the lord 
Baltimore applied for a patent for a part 0! 
Virginia, and obtained, in 1632, a grant of! 
tract of land upon Cheſapeak bay, of about at 
hundred and forty miles long, and an hundrel 
and thirty broad, having Penſylrania, then 
0 


— — "I — 
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in the hands of the Dutch, upon the north, the 
Atlantic Ocean upon the eaſt, and the river 


hare} ovtomack upon the ſouth : in honour of the 
filo ueen, he called this province Maryland. 


Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic,” and 
Nas induced to attem pt this ſettlement in Ame» 
be iea, in hopes of enjoying liberty of con- 
and, Meience for himſelf, and for ſuch of his friends 
to whom the ſeverity of the laws might looſen | 
heir ties to their country, and make them q | 
prefer an eaſy baniſhment with freedom, to JHES 
he conveniencies of England, embittered as | 161 
hey were by the ſharpnels of the laws, and the I 
popular odium Which hung over them, 2 1 
. The court at that time was certainly very 10 
-le inclined to treat the Roman Catholics in 1 


| harſh manner, neither had they in reality Mt 4 | 

be leaſt appearance of reaſon to do ſo; but NIX 
ade lars themſelves were of a rigorous conſti - |. 1 
ude, ution; and however the court might be in- 4 140. 


1. lined to relax them, they could not in policy, 11 
o it but with great reſerve, The puritan [BY 
dell rrty perpetually accuſed the court, and in- 
F<<d the epiſcopal church, of a defire of re- 
urning to popery; and this accuſation was ſo 
opular, that it was not in the power of the 
wrt to ſhew the papiſts that indulgence which Lit 
hey deſired, | 110 
bon The laws were ſtill executed with very little 
ugation; and they were in themſelves of a 


rt ol 
of uch keener temper, than thoſe which had 
+ 20 en the puritans about the ſame time to ſeek 


drellrefuge in the fame part of the world. Theſe 


then aſons made lord Baltimore deſirous to 2 
an 


r R 
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and the court willing to give him, a place oi 
retreat in America, where he might live un. 
diſturbed. 5 

The ſettlement of the colony coſt the lord 
Baltimore a large ſum; It was made, under 
his auſpices, by his brother, and about tuo 
hundred perſons, Roman Catholics, and mol 


of thein of good families, This fettlement, 


at the beginning, did not meet with the fame 
difficulties, which embarraſſed and retarded 
moſt of the others we had made. The people 
were generally of. the better ſort ; a proper 
ſubordination was obſerved amongſt them; 
and the Indians gave and took ſo little offence, 
that they ceded one half of their principal 
town, and ſometime atter the whole of it, to 
theſe ſtrangers. 

The Indian women taught ours how to 
make bread of their corn ; their men went out 
to hunt and fiſh with the Engliſh ; they affil- 
ed them 1n the chaſe, and ſold them the game 
they took themſelves for a trifling confider- 
tion; ſo that the new ſettlers had a ſort 0 
town ready built, ground ready cleared for 
their ſubſiſtence, and no enemy to harrals 
them. They lived thus, without much 
trouble or fear, until ſome 111-diſpeſed per 
ſons in Virginia ipſinudted to the Indians 
that the Palumore colony had deſigns up 
them; that they were Spaniards and nt 
Engliſhmen ; and ſuch other ſtories as the] 
judged proper to ſow the ſeeds of ſuſpicion aud 
enmity in the minds of theſe people. * 

p* 
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Upon the firſt appearance, that the malice 
of the Virginians had taken effect, the new 
planters were not wanting to. themſelves. 
They built a good fort with all expedition, and. 
took every other neceſſary meaſuie for their 
defence; but they continued ſtill to treat the 
Indians with ſo much kindneſs, that, partly 
by that, and partly by the awe of their arms, 
the ill deſigns of their enemies were de- 
feated. 05 

As the colony met with ſo few obſtructions, 
and as the Roman Catholics in England were 
yet more ſeverely treated, in proportion as the 
court party declined, numbers conſtantly ar- 
tired to repleniſh the ſettlement ; which the 
ord proprietor omitted no care, and withheld 
noexpence, to ſupport and encourage ; until 
the ulurpation overturned the government at 
home, and deprived him of his rights 
abroad. A 


Maryland remained under the governors 


appointed by the parliament and by Cromwell 


until the Reſtoration, when lord Baltimore 


Was re · inſtated in his former poſſeſſions, which 
he cultivated with his former wiſdom, care, 
and moderation» No people could live in 
greater eaſe and ſecurity ; and his, Jordſhip, 
willing that as many as poſſible ſhould enjoy 
the benefits of his mild and equitable admini- 
tration, gave his conſent to an act of aſſem- 
bly, which he had before promoted in his 
province, for allowing a free and unlimitted 
toleration for all who profeſſed the Chriſtian 
teligion, of whatever denomiration, 


The 
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This liberty, which was never in the lea s 
inſtance violated, encouraged a great number, * 
not only of the church of England, but of 4, 
2 quakers, and all kinds of diſ. “ 
enters, to ſettle in Maryland, which before 
that was almoſt wholly in the hands of Roman 
Catholies. This lord, though guilty of no Th 
mal-adminiſtration in his government, though 4 


* 


x zealous Roman Catholic, and firmly attach- MW" 0 
ed to the cauſe of king James the ſecond, dab. 
oould not prevent his charter from being queſ- my E 
tioned in that arbitrary reign, and a ſuit from 5 


being commenced, to. deprive him of the ub 
property and juriſdiction of a province granted Nο 


by the royal favour, and peopled at ſuch a 4 8 
vaſt expence of his o＋õn. But it was the er- * 
ror of that weak and unfortunate reign, neither . 
to know its friends, nor its enemies; but, by 7 A 
a blind preeipitate conduct, to hurry on every road! 


thing of whatever conſequence with almoik WF F 
Equal heat, and to imagine that the ſound of i * 
the royal authority was ſufficient to juſtify 
Every fort of conduct to every ſort of people, 
But theſe injuries could not fhake the honour 
and conſtancy of lord Baltimore, nor tempt 
him to deſert the cauſe of his maſter, 

Upon the Revolution, he had no reaſon to 
expect any favour ; yet he met with more 
than king James had intended him; he was 
deprived indeed of all his juriſdiction, but he 
was left the profits of his province, which 
were by no means inconſiderable; and when his 
deſcendants had conformed to the church of 
Endgland, they were reſtored to all their 

1 | rights 
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ss us fully as the legiſlature has thought 
that any proprietor ſhould enjoy them. 
nen, upon the Revolution, power changed 
Ui nds in that province, the new men made 
"Wit an indifferent requital for the liberties and 


ore dulgences they had enjoyed under the old 
wan miniſtration. | 

"Wl They not only deprived the Roman Catho- 
uch . of all ſhare in the government, but of all 
* e rights of freemen; they have even adopted 
N c ewhole body of the penal laws of England 
oy zuünſt them; they were even lately meditating 


we laws in the ſame ſpirit, and they would 
ndoubtedly have gone to the greateit lengths 
ais reſpect, if the moderation and good 
aſe of the government in England had not 
t ſome bounds to their bigotry ; thinking 
br prudently, that it were highly unjuſt, 
0) Wd equally impolitic, to allow any aſylum 
road to any religious perſuaſions which they 
4 of eed it improper to tolerate at home, and 
gil r en to deprive them of its protection; recol- 

/ Ming at the ſame time, in the various changes 
hich our religion and government have un- 
gone, which have in their turns rendered 
ery ſort of party and religion obnoxious to 
i reigning powers, that this American aſy- 
Mm, which has been admitted in the hotteſt 


more a 

was res of perſecution at home, has proved of 

it he ute ſervice, not only to the peace of Eng- 
0 U ö . - F 

hich Fes bur to the proſperity of its commerce, 


nd the eſtabliſhment ot its power. 

here are a ſort of men, who will not ſee 
plain a truth; and they are the perſons 
Vox. 1, 11 who 
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who would appear to contend moſt warmly fo er,: 
liberty; but it is only a party liberty f 
which they contend ; a liberty, which the rpor 
would ſtretch out one way only to nar elpec 
it in another; they are not aſhamed 9 
ufing the very ſame pretences for perſecutin 
others, that their enemies uſe tor perſecuti OR 
them. | | 
This colony, as for a long time it had with 
Penſylvania the honour of being unſtaine 
with any religious perſecution, ſo neither tho 
nor the Pentylvanians have ever until ver. 1 
lately been harraſſed by the calamity of any war 
oftenfive or defenſive, with their Indian neigt 
bours, with whom they always lived in th 
moſt exemplary harmony, Indeed, in ae bos 
which the Indians made upon the colony d 
Virginia, by miſtake they made an incurho! 
into the bounds of Maryland; but they werlWom F 
ſoon ſenſible of their miſtake, and aroned fa 
it, The late war indeed changed every thing we! 
and the Indians were taught to laugh at meric 
their ancient alliance. 
Maryland, like Virginia, has no conſidera. C. 
town, and for the ſame reaſon, the numb, 1 
of navigable creeks and rivers. Anopolis1 
the ſeat of government. It is a ſmall bade te 
beautifully ſituated town, upon the river Matic ( 
vern. Here is the ſeat of the governor, a * 
the principal cuſtom-houſe collection. 
The people of Maryland have the ſame ell 
bliſhed religion with thoſe of Virginia, th. 
of the church of England; but here the clery 
are provided for in a much more liberal mi'_ 
by ne! 
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er, and they are the moſt decent, and the 
eſt of the clergy in Noth America. They 
xport from Maryland the ſame things 1n all 
elpects that they do from Vargina, | 


— 


I ORTH ad SOUTHCAROLINA,, 
including GEORGIA. 


HES E provinces are ſituated between 
ſeventy- ſix and ninety- one degrees of 
eft longitude, and between thirty and thirty- 
eren degrees of north latitude, being about 
ren hundred miles in length, and about 
hiee hundred and eighty in breadth, They 
re bounded on the north by Virginia; on 
he eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the ſouth 
the river St. John, which ſeparates Georgia 
om Florida; and on the weſt by the Miſh- 
PP!» 

We formerly called all the coat of North 
lmerica by the name of Virginia, The pro- 
Ince properly fo called, with Maryland and 
e Carolinas, was known by the name of 
uth Virginia, By the Spantards it was con- 
ered as part of Florida, which country they 
jade to extend from New Mexico to the At- 
ntic Ocean. By them it was firſt diſcover- 

; but they treated the natives with an in- 
Umanity, which filled them with ſo violent 

hatred to the Spaniſh name, as rendered 
err ſettlement there very difficult ; nor did 
ey puſh 1t vigorouſly, as the country ſhewed 
marks of producing gold or ſilver, the only 
T2 things 
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things for which the Spaniards then value 
any country. 

Florida therefore remained under an entin 
neglect in Europe, until the reign of Chart 


exped 
they « 
whole 
king 1 


the ninth, king of France. The celebrate Th 
leader of the proteſtants in that kingdom, ti their 
force 


admiral Chaſtillion, who was not only a ore: 
commander, but an able ſtateſman, wa ith 

man of too comprehenſive views not to ſee H 94 
advantages of a ſettlement in America; eat 
procured two veſſels to be fitted out for diſco the w 
veries upon that coaſt, He had it probably i fell uf 
his thoughts to retire thither with thoſe of hi} "Pre 
perſuaſion, if the ſucceſs, which hitherto ſui Th 
ed ſo ill with his great courage and conduc tunit, 
ſhould at laſt entirely deſtroy his cauſe i ent 

France. the fi 
Theſe ſhips in two months arrived upon th had b 
coaſt of America, near the river now calle"! the 
Albemarle, in the province of North Caro ele) 
ma. The French gave the Indians to unde Wrers 
ſtand, in the beſt manner they were able, thi Frenc! 
they were enemies to the Spaniards, which ft they x 
cured them a friendly reception and the got which 
offices of the inbabitants. They were, hon Amer; 
ever, in no condition to make any ſettlemen Ud to 
On their return to France, the admiral, at th they h 
time by the abominable policy of the cou hould 
apparently in great favour, was ſo well ſat 2 8 
fied with the account they had given off Ns 


country, that, in 1564, he fitted out fired 2 
fix ſhips, with as many hundred men aboard” ent 
to begin a colony there. This was accordit 1 

ng 


1y done at the place of their landing in the ht 
expediti 
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erpedition. They built a fort here, which 
they called Fort Charles, as they called the 
whole country Carolina, in honour of their 
king then reigning. | 

The Spaniards, who had intelligence of 
their proceedings, diſpatched a conſiderable 
force to attack this colony, who, not ſatisfied 
with reducing it, put all the people to the 
ſword, after quarter given; and, committing 
great outrages upon the natives, they paved 
the way for the vengeance, which ſoon after 
fell upon them, for ſuch an unneceſſary and 
of un provoked act of cruelty. 
The Indians greedily embraced the oppor- 
duc tunity of becoming aſſociates in the puniſh- 
ment of the common enemy. They joined m 
the ſiege of two or three forts the Spaniards 
had built there ; they took them, and, in all 
of them, put the garriſon to the ſword without 
mercy, Satisfied with this action, the adven- 
turers returned, and, happily for us, the 
French court did not underſtand, blinded as 
ich they were by their bigatry, the advantages 
which might have been derived from giving 
bod America to the proteſtants, as we afterwards 
: did to the diſſenters, as a place of refuge; if 
they had taken this ſtep, moſt certainly we 
ſhould have either had no ſettlements in Ame- 
11 funde at all, or they muſt have been ſmall in ex- 
of bent, and precarious in their tenure, 


dre . After a ſucceſsful expedition made by the 


abo French, the country of Carolina remained 
ordin* bout any attention from Spaniards, French, 
the fer Engliſh, until, as we obſerved in the article 


editio 1 of 
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of Virginia, Sir Walter Raleigh projected u 
eſtabliſhment there. It was not in the p 
now called Virginia, but in North Carolin 
that our firſt unhappy ſettlements were mai 
and deſtroyed. Atterwards the adventure: 
entered the bay of Cheſapeak, and fixed 
permanent colony to the northward ; ſo that 
although Carolina was the firſt part of the At 
lantic coaſt of America, which had an Eu 
ropean colony, yet, by an odd caprice, it w: 
for a long time deſerted both by * ard 
France, who ſettled with infinitely more dif 
ficulty in climates much leſs advantageous 0 
agreeable, Indeed, it was not until the yea 
1663, in the reign of Charles the ſecond, that 
we had any notion of formally ſettling that 
country. 

In that year, the earl of Clarendon, loi 
chancellor, the duke of Albemarle, the lor 
Craven, lord Berkley, lord Aſhley, afterward 
earl of Shatteſbury, Sir George Carteret, I 
William Berkley, and Sir George Colleton, 
obtained a charter for the property and ui: 
diction of that country, from the thirty fi 
degree of north latitude to the thirty-fixth 
and, being inveſted with full power to ſei 
and govern the country, they had the mode 
of a conſtitution framed, and a body of funds: 


ed all 
theſe 
they: 
meaſi 
land, 
claſſe 
of th 
twelv 
called 
thou 
title 

earls. 
eight 
grave 
duke. 
their 
lower 
colon 
town 
calle 
aſlem 
their 
the { 
navig 
called 


laid t 


mental laws compiled, by the famous philote Ti 
pher Mr, Locke, poun 

On this plan, the lords proprietors them chief 
felves ſtood in the place of the king, gu that 
their aſſent or diſſent, as they thought prop be. 
to all laws, appointed all officers, and beito%M benie 


el 


= 
G \ 
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ed all titles of dignity. In his turn, one of 
theſe lords acted for the reſt. In the provinee 
they appointed two other branches, in a good 
meaſure analogous to the legitlature in Eng- 
land, "They made three ranks, or rather 


claſſes of vobility. The loweit was compoſed _ 


of thoſe ro whom they had made grants of 
twelve thouſand acres of land, whom they 
called barons ; the next order had twenty-four 
thouſand acres, or two baronies, with the 
title of cafſiques ; theſe were to anſwer our 
earls ; the third had two caſſiqueſbips, or forty- 
eight thouſand acres, and were called land- 
graves, a title in that province analogous to 
duke. This body formed the upper houſe; 
their lands were not alienable by parcels. The 
lower houſe was formed, as it is in the other 
colonies, of repreſentatives from the ſeveral 
towns or counties. But the whole was not 
called, as in the rcſt of the plantations, an 
allemblv, but a parhament, They began 
their firſt ſettlement at a point of land towards 
the ſouthward of their diſtrict, between two 
navigable rivers, though of no long courſe, 
called Afſhiey and Cowper rivers ; and there 
laid the toundation of a city, called Charles- 
town, which was deiigned to be, what it 
now is, the capital of the province. 

They expended about twelve thouſand 
pounds in the firſt {ettlement. But it was not 
chiefly to the funds of rhe lords proprietors, 
that this province owed its eſtabliſpment. 
They obſerved what advantages the other co- 
lonies derived from opening an harbour for 

reſugees; 


| 
| 
| 


—— — — 
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' ſevere hand than was conſiſtent with juſtice 
fortunes and families into Carolina, 


as the churchmen ; and, though they dilpliy 


, vantages. The people fell into difputes« 


refugees ; and, not only from this conſiden 
tion, but from the humane diſpoſition of thi 
excellent man who formed the model of the 
government, they gave an unlimited tolen 
tion to people of all religious perſuaſions 
This induced a great number of diſſenten 
over whom the then government held a mon 


policy, to tranſport themſelves with the 
They became ſoon at leaſt as numer 


ed none of that frantic bigotry which di 
graced the New England refugees, they cou 
not preſerve themſelves from the jealouſy an 
hatred of thoſe of the church of England 
who, having a majority in one of the allen 
blies, attempted to exclude all diſſenters fro 
a right of fitting there, This produced diſſe 
tions, tumults, and riots every day, whid 
tore the colony to pieces, and hindered it i 
many years from making that progreſs whid 
might be expected from its great natural a 


no leſs violent a nature with the lords proprt 
tors; and, provoking the Indians by a fert 
of unjuſt —— violent actions, they gave oc: 
ſion to two wars; in which however they we 
victorious, and ſubdued almoſt all the Indi 
nations within their own bounds on this ii 
of the Apalachin mountains, | 
Their inteſtine diſtractions and their fore 
wars kept the colony ſo low, that an ad 
parliament, if poſſible to prevent the | 
ruin 


%, 
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pinous conſequences of theſe diviſions, put 
the province under the immediate care and in- 
pection of the crown. The lords proprietors, 
making a virtue of neceſſity, accepted a recom- 
pence of about twenty-four thouſand pounds, 
both for the property and juriſdiction ; except 
the earl Granville, who kept his eighth part 
of the property, which comprehends very 
ear half of North Carolina, on that part 
rhich immediately borders upon the province 
pf Virginia, Their conſtitution, in thoſe 
Points wherein it differed from that of the 
ch either colonies, was altered; and the country, 
' color the more commodious adminiſtration of 
ſy affairs, was divided into two diſtin& indepen- 
glardWnt governments, called North Carolina and 
affen =/ Carolina. This was in the year 1728, 
na little time, a firm peace was eſtabliſhed. 
vith all the neighbouring Indian nations, the 
herokees, the Creeks, and the Cataubas ; 
he province began ta breathe from its inter-- 
al quarrels, and its trade has advanced every 
year ſince that time with an aſtoniſhing rapi- 
utes Mflity, until the preſent unhappy diſputes put a 
TOP" Fatal check to it. Gs 

a (er The climate and ſoil in theſe countries do 
e oc ot conſiderably. differ from thoſe of Virginia; 
hut, where they differ, it is much to the ad- 
[nd antage of Carolina, -which, on the whole, 
his HAgnay be conſidered as one of the fineſt climates 
In the world. The heat in ſummer is very 
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fore Wittle greater than in Virginia ; but the win- 
1 30 ers are milder and ſhorter, and the year, 
he | | n all reſpects, does not come to the ſame 
ruin | violent 


| 
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violent extremeties. However, the weather, of itfe 
though in general ſerene as the air is healthy, ſſſſtbole 1 
yet, like all American weather, makes ſuch Mſoru's 
quick changes, and thoſe ſo ſharp, as to ob- ſo tam 
lige the inhabitans to rather more caution in Natur 
their dreſs and diet, than we are obliged to fine dr 
uſe in Europe. The 
Thunder and lightening is frequent ; and here 
it 1s the only one of our colonies upon the es 4 
continent which 1s ſubject to hurricanes ; but thoſe 

they are very rare, and not near ſo violent rent 
thoſe of the Weſt-indies. Part of the month s eaſt] 
of March, and all April, May, and the great. the 0a 
eft part of June, are here inexpreſſibly temper- tren 
ate and agreeable ; but in July, Auguſt, anderm 
for almoſt the whole of September, the heat abun 
is very intenſe ; and, though the winters ar 4 exh 
ſharp, eſpecially when the north-weſt wind 4b ur 
prevails, yet they are ſeldom ſevere enough to | 
freeze any conſiderable water, affecting only 
the mornings and evenings ; the froſts have 
never ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt the noon-day 
ſun, ſo that many tender plants, which do 


the pin 
turally 
turpen 


not ſtand the winter of Virginia, flouriſh in learec 
Carolina ; for they have oranges in great plen- duces 
ty near Charles- ton, and excellent in their Nreaſe; 
kinds, both ſweet and ſour. Olives are rather Neven 
neglected by the planter, chan denied by the beſt of 
climate, L | its 
The vegitation of every kind of plant moſt y 
here almoſt incredibly quick; for there | kinds « 
ſomething ſo kindly in the air and ſoil, tha!, The 
where the latter has the moſt barren and un- i” an. 
wers; 


pramiſing appearance, if neglected for a while 
; vl 
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of itfelf it ſhoots out an immenſe quantity of 
thoſe various plants and beautiful flowering 
ſnrubs and flowers, for which this country is 
ſo famous, and of which Mr. Cateſby, in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, has made fuch 
finc drawings. 

The whole country is in a manner one foreſt, 
where our planters have not cleared it. The 
trees are almoſt the ſame in every reſpect with 
thoſe produced in Virginia; and, by the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of theſe, the qualities of the ſoil 
i eaſily known; for thoſe grounds which bear 
the oak, the walnut, and the hickory, are 
extremely fertile : they are of a dark fand, 
intermixed with loam, and, as all their land 
abounds with nitre, it is a long time before it 
s exhauſted; for here they never uſe any 
manure. 

The pine barren is the worſt of all; this 
is an almoſt perfectly white ſand, yet it bears 
the pine tree and ſome other uſetul plants na- 
turally, yielding good profit in pitch, tar, and 
turpentine, When this ſpecies of land is 
leared, for two or three years together it pro- 
luces very tolerable crops of Indian corn and 
peaſe ; and, when it lies low and is flooded, 


beſt of all for this province, this worſt ſpecies 
its land is favourable to a ſpecies of the 
molt valuavle of all its products to one of the 

kinds of indigo. 
There is another ſort of ground, which lies 
low and wet upon the banks of ſome of their 
wers; this is called ſwamp, which in fome 
places 


it even anſwers well tor rice. But, what is the 


. 
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than an unhealthy and unprofitable ſalt marſh; 
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places is in a manner uſeleſs, in others it is {af 


the richeſt of all their grounds; it is a black ©. 
| | rice 
fat earth, and bears their great ſtaple rice, h 
er : f the 
which muſt have in general a rich moiſt ſo] * 
in the greateſt plenty and perfection. The fror 
country near the ſea, and at the mouths of 7 
the navigable rivers, is much the worſt ; fer exe 
the moſt of the land there is of the ſpecies of iſ .... 


the pale, hght, ſandy-coloured ground ; and 
whar'is otherwiſe in thoſe parts is little better tha 


but the country, as you advance in it, in- do 
proves continually ; and at an hundred miles 
diſtance from Charles-town, where it begin 
to grow hilly, the ſoil is of a prodigious teri fr 
lity, fitted for every pupoſe of human life. 


The air is pure and wholeſome, and tht OE 
ſummer heats much more temperate than i nav 
the flat country; for Carolina is all an ere 1... 
plain for eighty miles from the ſea; no hilly and 
no rock, ſcarce even a pebble to be met with fror 
ſo that the beſt part of the maritime count), 1 
from this ſameneſs, muſt want ſomething oF the 
the fine effect which its beautiful product pin 
would have by a more variegated and advantW var 
geous diſpoſition ; but nothing can be imagiÞ of 
ed more pleaſant to the eye than the bed are 
country, and its fruitfulneſs is almoſt inet 270 
dible, Wheat grows extremely. well tha ©. 
and yields a prodigious increaſe, an. 

In the other parts of Carolina they ag moi 
but little, where it is apt to mildew all ver 
ſpend itſelf in ſtraw ; and theſe evils the pl 5; 


ters take very little care to redreſs, as i 
tut 
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turn their whole attention to the culture of 
rice, Which is more profitable, and in which 
they are unrivalled, being ſupplied with what 
wheat they want in exchange for this grain 
from New York and Penſylvania. | 
The land in Carolina is very eaſily cleared 
erery Where, as there is little or no under- 
wood, Their foreſts conſiſt moſtly of great 
trees at a conſiderable diſtance aſunder ; ſo 
that they can clear in Carolina more land in a 
week, than in the foreſts of Europe they can 
do in a month, Their method 1s to cut them 
at about a foot from the ground, and then 
ſaw the trees into boards, or convert them into 
ſtzves, heading, or other ſpecies of lumber, 
according to the nature of the wocd or the de- 
mands at the market. If they are too far from 
navigation, they heap them together, and 
leave them to rot. The roots ſoon decay ; 
and, before that, they find no inconvenience 
trom them, where land 1s ſo extenſive, 


As to the native animals of this country, 


they are in general the ſame with thoſe of Vir- 
ginia, but there is yet a greater number aud 
variety of beautiful fowls. All the animals 
of Europe are here in plenty ; black cattle 
are multiplied prodigiouſly. About fifty years 


ago, it was a thing extraordinary to have above 


three or four cows, now ſome have a thous 
ſand; ſome in North Carolina a great many 
more; but to have two or three hundred 1s 


rery common. Theſe ramble all day at plea- 


ſure in the foreſts ; but, their calves being ſe- 
parated and kept in fenced paſtures, the cows 
Vor, I. U return 
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return every evening to them ; they are then 


milked, detained all night, milked in the morn - 


ing, and then let looſe again. The hogs range 
in the ſame manner, and return like the cows, 
by having ſhelter and ſome victuals provided 
for them at the plantation ; theſe are vaſtly 
numerous, and many quite wild; many horn- 
ed cattle and horſes too run wild in their 
woods, though at their firſt ſettlement there 
was not one of theſe animals in the country. 
They drive a great many cattle from North 
Carolina every year into Virginia, to be ſlaugh- 
tered there; and they kill and ſalt ſome beef, 


and a good deal of pork, for the Weft-Indies, 


within themſelyes ; but the beef is neither ſo 
good, nor does it keep near ſo long, as what 
is ſent to the fame market from Ireland, 
They export a confiderable number of live 
cattle to Penſylvania and the Weſt-Indies. 
Sheep are not fo plenty as the black cattle or 
hogs, neither is their fleſh ſo good, and their 
wool is of a very indifferent ſort. 


The trade of Carolina, beſides the lamber, 


proviſion, and the like, which it yields in 
common with the reſt of America, has three 
great ſtaple commodities, indigo, rice, and 
the produce of the pine, turpentine, tar, and 
pitch. The two former commodities South 
C-rolina has entirely to itſelf ; and, taking in 
North Carolina, this part of America yields 
more pitch and tar than all the reſt of our co- 

lonies, : | 
In former times, rice was the ſtaple of this 
province: this wholſome grain makes a great 
part 
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of the food of all ranks of people in the 
athern parts of the world; in the northern, 
it is not ſo much in requeſt, Whilſt the ri- 
gour of the act of navigation obliged them to 
ſend all their rice directly to England, to be 
re-ſhipped for the markets of Spain and Portu- 
gal, the charges incident to this regulation lay 
fo heavy upon the trade, that the cultivation 
of rice, eſpecially in time of war, when theſe 
charges were greatly aggravated by the riſe 
of the freight and * 44 hardly anſwered 
the charges of the platter ; but now the leg1- 
flature has relaxed the law in this reſpect, and 
permits the Carolinians to ſend their rice di- 
_ to any place to the ſouthward of Cape 
Tiniſterre. 

This prudent indulgence. revived the rice 
trade ; and, though they have gone bergen: 
and with great ſpirit, itzto the profitable article 
of indigo, it has not diverted their attention 
from the cultivation .af rice; they raiſe now 
above double the quantity of what they raiſed 
ſome years formerly; and this branch alone 
of their commerce is, at the loweſt eſtimation, 
worth one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ferling annually, | | 8 

Indigo is a dye made from a plant of the 
{ame name, which probably was ſo called from 
India, where it was firſt cultivated, and from 
whence we had, for a conſiderable time, the 
whole of what we confumed in Eyrope, This 
plant is very like the fern when grown, and, 
when young, hardly diſtinguiſhable from lu- 
cern- graſs; its leaves in general are pennated 


V2 and 
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and terminated by a * 1 lobe; the flowen 
conſiſt of five leaves, and are of the papiliona- 
ceous kind; the uppermoſt petal being larger 
and rounder than the reſt, and lightly furrow- 


ed on the ſide; the lower ones are ſhort, and 


end in a point; in the middle of the flower is 


fituated the ſtyle, which afterwards becomes a 


pod, containing the ſeeds, 

Three ſorts of indigo are cultivated in Cx 
rolina, which demand the ſame variety of ſoils, 
Firſt, the French or Hiſpaniola indigo, which 


ſtriking a long tap-root, will only flouriſh in a 


deep rich ſoil; and therefore, though an ex- 
cellent ſort, is not ſo much cultiyated 1n the 
maritime parts of Carolina, which are gene- 
rally ſandy ; but no part of the world is more 
Ht to produce it in perfection than the ſame 
country an hundred miles backwards; it is 
neglected too on another account, for it hard- 
by ears a winter ſo ſharp, as that of Caro- 
ina. Ty a 
Ibe ſecond ſort, which is the falſe Guate- 
mala or true Bahama, bears the winter better, 


is a more tall and vigorous plant, is raiſed in 


greater quantities from the ſame compaſs of 
ground; is content with the worſt ſoils in the 
country, and is therefore more cultivated 
than the firſt ſort, though inferior in the qua- 
lity of its dye o | 


_ 


The wild indigo is the third fort, which i 
indigenous here ; this, as it is a native of the 
country, anſwers the purpoſes of the planter 
the bello all, with regard to the hardineſs of 


the plant, the eaſineſs of the culture, and the 


quantify | 


quantity of the produce; of the quality there 


tinctly tell whether they are to attribute the 
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is ſome diſpute, not yet ſettled amongſt the 
planters themſelves; nor can they as yet diſ- 


faults of their indigo to the nature of the plant, 
to the ſeaſons, which have much influence 
upon it, or to ſome defect in the method of 
preparing it. | 
The indigo 1s generally planted after the 
firit rains ſucceeding the vernal equinox ; the 
ſeed is ſowed in ſmall ſtrait trenches, about 
eighteen or twenty inches aſunder ; when it is 
at its height, it is generally eighteen inches 
all, -It 1s fit for cutting, if all things anſwer 
well, in the beginning of July. Towards the 
end of Auguſt, a ſecond cutting is obtained; 
and, if they have a mild autumn, there is a 
third cutting at Michaelmas ; the indigo land 
muſt be weeded every day, the plants 
cleanſed from worms, and the plantation at- 
tended with the greateſt care and diligence; 
about twenty-five negroes may manage a plan- 
tation of fifty acres, and complete the manu- 
facture of the drug, beſides providing their 
own neceſſary ſubſiſtence, and that of the 
planter's family. | 
Each acre yields, if the land be very good, 
fixty or ſeventy pounds weight of indigo; at 
a medium the produce is fifty pounds. hen 
the plant is beginning to bloſſom, it is fit for 
cutting; and, when cut, great care ought to 
be taken to bring it to the ſteeper, without 
prefiing or ſhaking it, as a great part of the 
cauty ot the indigo depends upon the fine 
| "- 8 far ina 
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farina which adheres to the leaves of this 
plant. The apparatus for making indigo n 
pretty conſiderable, though not very expen- 
live ; for, beſides a pump, the whole conſiſts 
only of vats and tubs of cyprus wood, common 
and cheap in this country. ; 
The indigo, when cut, is firſt laid in a vat 
about twelve or fourteen feet long, and four 
deep, to the height of about fourteen inches, 
to maccerate and digeſt, Then this vellel, 
which is called the ſteeper, is filled with wa- 
ter; the whole having lain from about twelve 
or ſixteen hours, according to the weather, 
begins to ferment, ſwell, riſe, and grow ſen- 
fibly warm; at this time ſpars of wood are run 
acroſs to prevent its riſing too much, anda 
pin is then ſet to mark the higheſt point of it 
aſcent ; when it falls below this mark, they 
judge that the fermentation has attained its due 
pitch, and begins to abate; this directs the 
manager to open a cock, and let off the water 
into another vat, which 1s called the beater; 
the groſs matter that remains in the firlt vat 
1s carried off to manure the ground, for which 
purpole it 1s excellent, and new cuttings are put 
in as long as the harveſt of this weed con- 
tinues. When the water, ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with the particles of the indigo, has run 
into the nd, vat or beater, they attend with 
a ſort of bottomleſs buckets, with long handles, 
to work and agitate it; which they do iuce' 
ſantly, until it heats, froths, ferments, and 
riſes above therim of the veſſel which contains 
it; to allay this violent fermentation, oil 
| thrown 
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Grown in as the froth riſes, which inſtantly 
finks it. 

When this beating has continued for 
twenty, thirty, or thirty-five minutes, ac» 
cording to the ſtate of the weather (for in 
cool weather it requires the longeſt continued 
beating) a ſmall muddy grain begins to be 
ms, the ſalts and other particles of the 
plant united and diſſolved before with the wa- 
ter, are now reunited, and begin to granulate. 
In order to diſcover theſe particles the better, 
and to find when the liquor 1s ſufficiently 
beaten, they take up ſome of it from time to 
time on a plate or in a glaſs ; when it appears 
in an hopeful condition, they let looſe ſome 
lime water from an adjacent veſſel, gently 
firringthe whole, which wonderfully facilitates 
the operation ; the indigo granulates more 
fally, the liquor aſſumes a purpliſh colour, 
and the whole is troubled and muddy; it is now 
ſuffered to ſettle ; then the clearer part is left 
to run off into another ſucceſſion of veſſels, from 


whence the water is conveyed away as faſt as 


it clears at the top, until nothing remains 
but a thick mud, which is put into bags of 
coarſe linen. Theſe are hung up and left for 
N. time, until the moiſture is entirely drains 
ed off, 

To finiſn the d'ying, this mud is turned out 
of the bags, and worked upon boards of ſome 
porous timber with a wooden ſpatula ; it is 
frequently expoſed to the morning and evening 
ſun, but for a ſhort time only; and then it is 
put into boxes or frames, which is called the 

euring, 


— — — 
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curing, expoſed again to the ſyn in the ſame 


| 


- 


cautious manner, until with great labour and 
attention the operation is finiſhed, . and the 
valuable drug, called indigo, fitted for the 
market. - "LE 

The greateſt. ſkill and care is required in 


every part of the proceſs, or there may be 


great danger of ruining the whole; the water 
muſt not be ſuffered to remain too ſhort or too 
long a time, either in the ſteeper or the bea- 
ter; the beating itſelf muſt be nicely manag- 
ed ſo as not to exceed or fall ſhort ; and, in 
the curing, the exact medium between too 
much or too little drying is not eaſily attained, 
Nothing but experience can make the over- 
ſeer ſkiltul in theſe matters. 

There are two methods of trying the good- 
neſs of indigo ; by fire and by water ; if it 
ſwims it is good, if it ſinks it is nought, the 
heavier the worſe ; ſo if it wholly diſſolves in 
water it is good. Another way of proving is, 
by the fire ardeal ; if it entirely burns away, it 
- the adulterations remain untouch- 
ed. 

There is perhaps no branch of manufac- 
ture, in which ſo large profits may be made 
upon ſo moderate —_— as that of indigo; 
and there is no country in which this manu: 
facture can be carried on to ſuch advantage as 
an Carolina, where the climate is healthy, 
proviſion plentiful and cheap, and every 
thing neceffary for that buſineſs had with the 
greateſt eaſe. | a 

0 


N 


* 
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To do juſtice to the people of Carolina, 
they have not neglected theſe advantages; and, 
if they continue to improve them with the 
fame ſpirit in which they have begun, and at- 
tend to the quality of their goods, they muſt 
naturally and neceſſarily come to ſupply the 
whole conſumption of the world with this 
commodity; and conſequently make their 
country the richeſt, as it is the pleaſanteſt and 
moſt fertile part of the Britiſh dominions, in 
North America, or perhaps in the whole 
world, 

They make great quantities of turpentine, 
ter and pitch, in all parts of Carolina, but 
eſpecially in North Carolina. They are 
all the produce of the pine. The turpentine 
s drawn ſimply from inciſions made in the 
tree; they are made from as great an height 
a5 a man can reach with an hatchet ; theſe in- 
ciſions meet at the bottom of the tree in a 
point, where they pour their contents into a 
reſſel placed to receive them. There is no- 
thing further in this procels. 

Tar requires a more conſiderable apparatus 
and great trouble, They prepare a circular 
door. of clay, declining a little towards the 
center ; from this 1s laid a pipe of wood, the 
upper part of which 1s even with the floor, 
and reaches ten feet without the circumfe- 
rence ; under the end the earth is dug away, 
and barrels placed to receive the tar as it runs. 
Upon the = is built up a large pile of pine- 
wood ſplit in pieces, and ſurrounded with a 
wall of earth, leaving only a ſmall aperture at 

| the 
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the top where the fire is firſt kindled. When 
the fire begins to burn, they cover this opening 


likewiſe to confine the fire from flaming out, i 


and to leave ſufficient heat to force the tar 
downwards to the floor. They temper the 
heat as they pleaſe, by running a ſtick inn 
the wall of clay, and giving it am. Pitch i 
made by boiling tar in large iron kettles ſet in 
furnaces, or burning it in round clay hole 
made in theearth. 

In the two provinces which compoſe Caro 
lina, there are ten navigable rivers of a very 
long courſe, and innumerable ſmaller ones, 
which fall into them, all abounding in fiſt. 
About fifty or fixty miles from the ſea, there 
are falls in moſt of the great rivers, which a 
you approach their ſources, become more tre- 
quent. This is the caſe of almoſt all the 
American rivers : at theſe falls, thoſe who 
navigate theſe rivers land their goods, carry 
them beyond the cataract on horſes or way: 
gons, and then re-ſhip them below or abore 
it. The mouths of the rivers in North Caro 
lina form but ordinary harbours, and do not 
admit, except one at Cape Fear, veſſels d 
above ſeventy or eighty tons; ſo that larger 
ſhips are obliged to lye off in the ſound called 
Ocacock, which is formed between ſome 

iſlands and the continent. 
This lays a weight upon their trade by the 
expence of lighterage. North Carolina, partly 
upon that occaſion, but principally that the 
firſt ſettlements were made as near as poſlible 
to the capital, which lies conſiderably 2 1 
| Outh: 


many 
futur. 
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en fouthward, was greatly neglected. For a long 
ing dme it was but ill inhabited, and by an indi- 
ut, gent and diſorderly people, who had little pro- 
tar I perty, and hardly any law or government to 
the protect them in what they had. As commodious 
nm land grew ſcarce in the other colonies, people 
hs Win low circumſtances, obſerving that a great deal 
t in ¶ of excellent and convenient land was yet to be 
ales WW patented in North Carolina, were induced by 
that circumſtance to plant themſelves there. 
ard · W Others, who ſaw how they proſpered, follow- 
very Wed their example. The government became 
nes, more attentive to the place as it became more 
fiſt. valuable; by degrees ſomething of a better 
here I order was introduced. 
ha The effect of which is, that, though by no 
fe means as wealthy as South Carolina, North 


ar diffculties they have lain under, are not ſo 
wage many nor ſo great, as to make us neglect all 


bore future efforts, or hindering us from forming 
dato: Wrery reaſonable expectations of ſeeing the 
> not trade of this country, with proper manage- 
ls of ment, become a flouriſhing and fruitful branch 
arger of the Britiſh American commerce, 
called Edenton was formerly the ca tal of North 
ſome NCaroli a, if a trifling village can deſerve that 
denomination. Indeed, none of their towns 
y the re worth mentioning 3 the 'conveniency of 
part] Inland navigation in all our ſouthern colonies, . 
at 


oflibie Nimoſt inſuperable obſtacle to their having 
to the Wy towns of conſequence. | 


ſouth: The 


Carolina has many more white people; things 
who begin to wear a face of ſettlement ; and the 


* 
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nd the want of handicraftſmen, is a great and . 
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The only town in either of the Carolina, 
which can draw our attention, is Charles- 
town; and this is one of the firſt in North 
America for ſize, beauty, and traffic. Its 
ſituation we have already mentioned, ſo ad- 
mirably choſen at the confluence of two nari- 
1 rivers. Its harbour is good in every re- 
pect, but that of a bar, which hinders veſſel; 
ot more than two hundred tons burden from 
entering. | 
The town is regularly and pretty ſtrongly 
fortified both by nature and art ; the ſtreets 
are well cut ; the houſes are large and well 
built, and rent extremely high. The church 
is ſpacious, and cxecuted in a very handſome 
taſte, exceeding every thing of that kind 
which we have in America. Here, beſides, 
the ſeveral denominations of diſſenters have 
their meeting-houſes, It contains about eight 
hundred houſes, and 1s the ſeat of the gover- 
nor and the place of meeting of the aſſembly. 
Several handſome equipages are kept here. 
The planters and merchants are rich and wel 
bred ; the ys os are ſhewy and expenſive in 
their dreſs and way of living ; ſo that every 
thing conſpires to make this by much the hve- 
lieſt and politeſt place, as it is one of the 
richeſt too, in all America. 

The beſt harbour in this province is far t 
the ſouthward, on the borders of Georgia, 
called Port Royal. This might give a caps- 
cious and ſafe reception to the largeſt fleets 
of the greate(t bulk and burden ; yet the town, 


which is called Beaufort, built upon an * 
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of the ſame name with the harbour, is not as 
nas, yer conſiderable, but it bids fair in time for 

E the firſt trading town in this part of 
nt America. a 
Its The import trade of South Carolina from 
a0. Great Britain and the Weſt-Indies, is the ſame 
ari- I in all reſpects with that of the reſt of the colo- 
e. nies, and is very large. Their trade with the 
ſlels I Indians is likewiſe in a very flouriſhing con- 
rom dition. : 
| As South Carolina has met with infinitely 
gr WM more attention than the other provinces, the 
<3 W commerce of this country alone employs one 
well hundred avd forty ſhips, while that of North 
arch Carolina and Georgia does not employ ſixty. 
one Its exports to Great Britain of native commo- 
kind dities, on an avarage of three years, amount 
de, WE to more than three hundred and ninety-five 
hate thouſand pounds, annual value, and its im- 
icht ports at three hundred and ſixty- five thouſand 
pounds. i f 
bly. The exports of North Carolina are com- 
, puted at ſixty-eight thouſand pounds, and its 
wel imports at about eighteen thouſand pounds. 
u WT he trade of Georgia is likewiſe in its infan- 
very ey; its exports amount to a little more than 
lerenty- four thouſand pounds, and its imports 
F the Mat forty-nine thouſand pounds. The trade 
between Carolina and the Weſt-Indies is the 
ſame, in all reſpects, with that of the reſt of 
the colonies. Their trade with the Indians 
i likewiſe in a very flouriſhing condition, and 
they carry Eypgliſn goods on pack-horſes five 
Vol. I. X ; ot 
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or ſix hundred miles into the country welt of 
Charles-town. 

They Export no inconſiderable quantity of 
beaver, racoon, otter, fox, minx, and wild 
cats ſkins, and in every ſhip a good deal of live 
cattle, beſides what they vend in Virginia, 
Both in North and South Carolina they have 
made frequent; but we think not vigorous nor 
ſufficiently continued, efforts in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton and ſilk. What they have ſent 
home of theſe commodities is of fo excellent x 
Kind, as to give us great encouragement to 
proceed in a buſineſs which we have not taken 
to heart with all the warmth which its im- 
portance in trade, and the fitneſs of the i: 
mate for theſe molt valuable articles, certainly 
deſerve. 

It was a long time before this province went 
into the profitable trade of Wy notwith- 
ſtanding a premium ſubſiſted a good many 
years for all that ſhould be raiſed in our plants 
tions; the thing was at firit diſpaired of, and 
it was never judged that Carolina could pro- 
duce this drug; but no ſooner had a few ſhewn 
a ſpirited and ſucceſsful example; than all 
weut into it ſo heattily, that it is now, or at 
leaſt was betore the preſent troubles, in a very 
flouriſhing ſtate ; and as they go on, in aver) 
little time, they will ſupply the market withs 
commodity, which before we purchaſed ere) 
ounce from the French and Spaniards. | 

Silk requires ſtill more trouble, and a cloſet 
attention; as yet it proceeds from langout; 
nor will a premium alone ever ſuffice to = oh 
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foot, in a vigorous manner, a manufacture 
which will find greatdifficulties in any country, 
which does not abound in hands that can work 
for very trifling wages. The want of this ad- 
vantage in Carolina, though no part of the 
world is fitter for this buſineſs, and no buſt- 
neſs could be ſo advantageous to England, 
will, for a very long time, be an impediment 
to the manufacture of raw-filk, unleſs ſome 

oper, well - ſtudied, and vigorouſly - exerted 
cheme be ſet on foot for that purpoſe, and 
ſurely it is a matter worthy of a very ſerious 
conſideration, 

America is our great reſource ; this will, 
(ſhould the preſent troubles end amicably) re- 
main to us when other branches of our trade 
are decayed, or exiſt no more ; and therefore 
we ought to grudge no expence that may eny 
able them to #nſwer this end ſo effectually, as 
one day to ſupply the many loſſes we have al- 
ready had, and the many more we have but too 
much reaſon to apprehend, in our commerce. 
Theſe expences are-not like the expences of an 
unnatural and civil war, heavy in their nature, 
precarious in their effects, and always ruinous 
in their conſequences ; but, when proper en- 
eouragement is given, and when matters are 
Judiciouſly ordered, they produce the certain and 
infallible means of rich and ſucceſſive harveſts 
of gain to the lateſt poſterity, at the momen- 
tary charge of a comparatively ſmall quantity 
of ſeed, and of a moderate huſbandry to the 
preſent generation. 

X 2 We 
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We ſhall now proceed to ſpeak of the ſettle: 


ment of GEORGIA, point out the defect 
of the firſt plan of the ſettlement, and the at- 
tempts made uſe of to remedy the evils that 
aroſe from thence. 

In the year 1732, the government, obs 
ſerving that a great tract of land in Carolina, 
upon the borders of the Spaniſh Florida, lay 
waſte and unſettled, reſolved to erect it into a 
{eparate province, and to ſend a colony thi- 
ther. This they were the rather induced to 
do, becauſe it lay on the frontier of all our 
provinces, naked and defenceleſs; whereas, 
if it could be properly ſettled, it would bea 
ſtrong barrier to them upon that. fide, or at 
leaſt would be ſufficient to prote& Carolina 
from the incurfions which the Indians, inſti- 
gated by the French or Spaniards, might 
make upon that province, | 

They 
wine, oil, and filk, and to turn the induſtry of 
this new people, from the timber and pro- 
viſion trade, which the other colonies had 
gone into too largely, into channels more ad- 
vantageous to the public. Laudable deſigns 
in every reſpect ; -though perhaps the means 
which were taken to put them. in execution 
were not altogether adequate to the idea, 


Every part of that country, which lies be- 


tween the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha 
north and ſouth, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
on the eaſt to the great South-Sea upon the 
weſt, was veſted in truſtees ; at the * 

that 


had it likewiſe in their view to raiſe 
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that period, the property in chief was to revert 1 


ttle- 

fects to the crown. a 1 
F My . | j 
that N deſign, reſolved to encourage poor to ſettle in | | 


the province, which had been committed to. 
ob, N their care; and to this purpoſe found them 
in neceſſaries to tranſport them into a country, 
of which they had previouſly publiſhed a moſt 
exaggerated and flattermg deſcription, In re- 
thi. Nality, the country differs little from South. 
Carolina, but that the ſummers are yet hotter, ' 


1 


The truſtees, in purſuance of the original l| 
[ 


EM and the ſoil in general of a poorer kind. Il 
oe The colony was ſent over under the care of n 
be a Mr. Oglethorpe, who very generouſly beſtow- | 

- af Ned his own time and pains, without any re- 104 
ina I ard, for the advancement of the ſettlement, (0 


alt. The truitees had very well obſerved, that 4 
ght N many of our colonies, eſpecially that of South ; i 
Carolina, had been very much endangered, 


aiſe both internally and externally, by ſuftering- [| 
y of the negroes to grow ſo much more numerous 16 
pro- than the whites. An error of this kind, they il 


had judged, in a colony which was not only to de- 1 
ad. bend itſelf, but to be in ſome ſort a protection if | 
to the others, would have been inexcufable ; 1 


igns ave 1 
wo they, for that reaſon, forbid the importation 1 
tion et negroes into Georgia. | 


In the next place, they obſerved, that miſ- 1 
be. Johiefs happened in the other ſettlements from | 
making vaſt grants of land, which the grantees 1 
jobbed out again to the diſcouragement of the | 
ſettlers, or what was worſe, ſuffered to lie 
1 of le and uncultivated, To avoid this miſchict, 
hat d 10 prevent the people from becoming 
A 3 wealtl 
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wealthy and luxurious, which they though 
inconſiſtent with the military plan upon which 
this colony was founded, they allowed in the 
common courſe of each family but twenty-five 
acres ; and none could, according to the ori. 
ginal ſcheme, by any means come to poſſeſs 
more than five hundred. Neither did they 
give an inheritance in fee ſimple, or to the 
heirs general of the ſettlers, but granted them 
their lands inheritable only by their male iſſue. 
They likewiſe forbid the importation of rum 
into the province, to prevent the great difor- 
ders which they obſerved to ariſe in the other 
arts of North America from the abuſe of 
8 liquors. | 
Theſe regulations, though well intended, 
and meant to bring about very excellent pur. 
poſes, yet it might at firſt, as it did afterwards, 
appear, that they were made without ſut- 
ficiently conſulting the nature of the country, 
or the diſpoſition of the people which they re- 
garded. For, in the 22 as the climate 
is exceſſively hot, and field-work very labo- 
rious in a new colony, as the ground muſt be 
cleared, tilled, and ſowed, all with great and 
inceſſant toil for their bare ſubſiſtence, the 
load was too heavy for the white men, eſpecual- 
ly men who had not been ſeaſoned to the 
country. | 
The conſequence of all this was, that the 
greateſt part of their time, all the heat of the 
day, was ſpent in idleneſs, which brought 
certain want along with it, It is true, that all 
e. pologies en thg Fortipent, even Virgen 
| an 
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amd Carolina, were originally ſettled without 
the help of negroes. The white men were 
obliged to labour, and they underwent it, 
becauſe they then ſaw no other way; but it is 
the nature of man not to ſubmit to extraordi- 
nary hardſhips in one ſpot, when they ſee 


their neighbours on another, without any 


difference in the circumſtances of things, in a 
much more eaſy condition. Beſides, all things 
contributed to diſpirit them, as there was 
no methods taken to animate them under the 
hardſhips they endured. 

The majority of mankind muſt always be in- 
digent ; but in a new ſettlement they muſt be 
all ſo, unleſs ſome perſons there are on ſuch a 
comfortable and ſubſtantial footing as to 
give direction and vigour to the induſtry of 
the reſt ; for in every well contrived building, 
there muſt be ſtrong beams and joiſts, as well 
as ſmaller bricks, tiles, and laths. Perſons 
of ſubſtance found themſelves diſcouraged 
from attempting a ſettlement, by the narrow 
bounds which no induſtry could enable them to 
paſs ; and the deſign of confirming the inheri- 
tance to the male line was an additional dif. 
couragement, a 
Theſe, and ſeveral other inconveniencies, 
in the plan of the ſettlement, raiſed a general 
diſcontent in the inhabitants ; 'they quarrelled 
with one another and with their magiſtrates ; 
they complained, they remonſtrated, and, 
finding no ſatisfaction, many of them fled out 
of Georgia, and diſperſed themſelves where 
they deemed the encouragement þetter, to all 
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the other colonies. So that of above two thous, N nie 
ſand people, who had tranſported themſelves 
from Europe, in a little time not above ſix or 
ſeven hundred were to be found in Georgia; 
ſo far were they from increaſing. The miſ. 
chief grew worſe and worſe every day, 
until the government revoked the grant Nehite 
to the truſtees, took the province into their TI 
own hands, and annulled all the particular re. 
gulations that were made. It was then lett Nue c 
exactly on the ſame footing with Carolina. 

However, Georgia is beginning to emerge, rade 
though ſlowly, out of the difficulties that at- 
tended its firſt eſtabliſhment, It is ſtill but in- Nuo « 
differently peopled, though it is now forty Mic, d 
years fince its firſt eſtabliſhment, Not one of Myferi 
our colonies was of ſo flow a growth, though 


great 
htuat 


government or of the people in general, or 
raiſed ſo great expectations in the beginning. 
They export ſome corn and lumber to the Eait- 
Indies; they raiſe ſome rice, and of late are 

oing with ſucceſs into indigo. It is not to be 
- 5% but in time, when their internal di- 4 
viſions are a little better compoſed, the remain · 5 54 
ing errors in the government corrected, and . d 


the people begin to multiply, they will become by 

a a uſeful province, | * 

Georgia has towns already known in trade ; on 
Savannah the capital, which ſtands very well WW 

for buſineſs about ten miles ſrom the ſea, upon i A 

a noble river of the ſame name, which is na- [ Ax 


vigable two hundred miles further for large Thi 


boats, to the ſecond town called Auguſtus, r thi 
which 
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which ſtands upon a ſpot of ground of the 


lves Nreateſt fertility, and is ſo commodiouſly 
x ot Wituated for the Indian trade, that, from the 
31a 5 Writ eſtabliſhment of the colony, it has been in 
mil- Wh very flouriſhing condition, and maintained 
day, Even ſoon after the eſtabliſhment, fix hundred 
rant Whites in that trade alone. 


The Indian nations on their borders are the 
ipper and lower Creeks, the Chickeſaws, — 
he Cherokees, who are ſome of the moſt nu- 
erous and powerful tribes in America. The 
rade in ſkins with this people is the largeſt we 
ave, ſince it takes in that of Georgia, the 
wo Carolinas, and that of Virginia. We 
lſo deal with them in furs, but they are of an 
nterior ſort. | 


* „ WP. 

ung. 

bal nfs country, which is divided into 
o by Eaſt and Welt Florida, is ſituated be- 


een eighty and ninety-one degrees of weſt 
ongitude, and between twenty-five and thirty - 
vo degrees of north latitude, being about 
ve hundred miles in length, and about four. 
undred and forty in breadth. As it compre- 
ends a part of Louiſiana, we muſt conſider 


* mada as its northern boundary; it has Ca- 
upon Plina, and the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt, 
mY he gulf of Mexico on the ſouth, and New 


lexico on the weſt. I 
The accounts given of the air and climate 
f this part of America are ſo various, that it 
18 


> — on Te - 
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is difficult to reconcile them. Some reprefent 
it as a Paradiſe, while others conſider it only 
as a ſandy deſert. However, the moſt authen- 
tic account ſeems to be, that the air is pure 
and wholeſome, and this ſeems to be proved 
from the ſize, vigour, and longevity of the 
Florida Indians, who, in theſe reſpects, fa 
exceed their more ſouthern neighboun, 
the Mexicans. It is a matter well atteſted, 
that many gentlemen in a deep conſumption 
have afcribel the recovery of their health to 
that climate; and it is a well-known fat, 
that the ninth Britifh regiment, ſtationed on 
different parts of the coaſt, did not loſe a fingle 
man, in the ſpace of twenty months, by nx 
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ame! 


| e ap 
tural death. howe! 
_ Eaſt Florida, which borders on the ſea, anWhexi, 
and indeed forty miles back, is flat and fandy;Mearle 
but even the country round St. .Augultine, t being 


all appearance the worſt in the province, St. 
far from being unfruitful : it every year profWloris 
duces two crops of Indian corn; the gardenWye1| 
vegitables are in great perfection; the orangMittle 
and lemon trees grow here, without cultiva 
tion; and the inland country towards the bil 
is extremely rich and fertile. 
Notwithſtanding the advantages of the ſol, 
and the encouragement formerly given by d 
mother country, the ſettlement of theſe pu 
vinces has gone on very ſlowly, though grei 
advantages may be derived from its fituatio! 
As its ports are fituated in the gulf of Mexic 
it will always be a check upon Spain, 285 
commands the paſſage between her ſettlement 


10 
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Þr the gallions and other ſhips, from their 
fertW.fage from Vera Cruz in Mexico to the Ha- 
oni anna, are obliged, on account of the north- 
hen. eat trade winds, to ſtretch away to the north- 
puttWrard, and generally keep as near the eoaſt of 
ovelMFlorida as poſſible, In time of war, Spain, 
f wer her ally the French, muſt ſuffer much, the 
„ fuarbours of Florida being happily fituated for 


ours, 
eſted, 
ption 
1th to 

fact, 
ed ot 
fingle 


dy ds 


hey protect our trade to the Weſt-India 
lands, cannot fail to annoy the commeree of 
he enemy. | 
Penſacola, which is the prineipal town in, 
eſt Florida, is ſituated within a bay of the 
ame name, on a ſandy ſhore, which can onl 

de approached by ſmall veſſels. The road, 
however; is perhaps the beſt in the gulf of 
Mexico, in which veſſels may lie in ſafety, 
earleſs of the fury of contending elements, 
ing ſurrounded by land on every ſide. 

St. Auguſtine, which is the capital of Eaſt 


1, and 
andy; 
ne, (0 
ace, | 


ar pro florida, runs along the ſhore, and is tolerably 
garde ell fortified ; but our trade here is of very 
Kees tle conſequence. 

ultwa 


* - 1 a "4 


he hull 


he ſoil, MEXICO, & NEW SPAIN. 


n the continent of North America, it ſeems 
teceſſary, before we enter on the deſcription 
he Weſt-Indies and our northern iſlands, 


. Darien, 


he reception of our ſhips of war, which, while 


AVING now given a ſhort but compre-' 
henſive account of the Britiſh dominions 


Wo extend our enquiry as far at the Iſthmus of 
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Darien, which ſeparates the two continents, 
Mexico, or New Spain, being the mo 
fouthern boundary of North America, and 
the principal ſeat of the Spaniſh monarchy i 
the new world, we ſhall pay it particular at. 
tention ; but the exact diviſion of the provin- 
ces, the courſes of the rivers, the diſtances of 
places, the dimenſiens of harbours and they 
foundings, all theſe, as they are infinitely 
better known from maps and charts, ſo i 
would be impertinent and tedious to fill up this 
ſhort work with them, which propoles to give, 
even ſhort as it is, a deſcription of every thing 
that may tend to a juſt notion of America; 
and therefore cannot ſacrifice matters of more 
moment to the deſcription of things, of which 
a far better idea may be acquired by other F 
means to thoſe whom they concern; and to” 
thoſe whom they do not intereſt, who are u h 
the majority, muſt be tedious and unin- — 
ſtructive. Tun 
The firſt country which the Spaniards ſet- 
tled upon the continent. of America was Mexi- 
co; and it ſtill continues their principal {et- 
tlement, whether we conſider its number ol 
inhabitants, its. natural wealth, or its extend- 
ed traffic. As it lies for the moſt part within 
the torid zone, it is exceſſively hot; and on 
the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is low, 
marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy 
= ſeaſons, it is likewiſe extremely unwholeſome; 
Fl neither is that coaſt pleaſant in any reſpec; 
' incumbered for the molt part with almoſt im 

venetrable woods of mangrove trees, of a af * 


ar 
/ Vo 


and diſagreeable aſpect, and which extend in- 
to the water for a conſiderable way. | 
The inland country aſſumes a more agree- 

able aſpect, and the air is of a better tempera- 

ment; here the tropical fruits grow in great 

abundance; the land is of a good variety, and 

would not refuſe any ſort of grain, if the num- 

ber or induſtry of the inhabitants were any way 
proportioned to the goodneſs of the ſoil, But 

on the weſtern ſide the land is not ſo low as on 

the eaſtern, much better in quality, and full 

ot plantations. | 

t is probable the Spaniards choſe to leave 


and deſolation, judging that a ruggid and un- 
wholeſome frontier 1s a better detence againit 
n European enemy, than fortifications and 
armies, to be maintained at a vaſt expence; 
or than the ſtrength of the inhabitants, made 
by the climate effeminate and puſillanimous, 
and kept ſo by policy: and indeed it would 
de next to 1mpoſhble to make any conſiderable 
eſtabliſnment on that coaſt, that could effec. 
aally anſwer the purpoſes of any power in 
urope, without ſtruggling with the greateſt 
lufficulties; and as for a ſudden invaſion, the 


0 : ; 
wit ture of the country itſelf is a good fortifi- 
and ou... | 

ation, 
$ low, 


In general, few countries under the ſame 
2 ſpect of the heavens, enjoy more of the 
--— > {Wenefits of nature and the neceſſarics of life; 


ſpect a i , 
ny _ ut, like all the tropical countries, it ratber 
* 8 more abundant in fruits than in grain. 
de apples, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, 

- Vor. 1 Y citrons, 
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the eaſtern coaſt in its preſent ſtate of rudeneſs 
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citrons, figs, and cocoa-nuts, are here in the WW th. 
greateſt plenty and perfection. 2 r 
The number of their horned cattle is ina the 
manner infinite; ſome private perſons are ſaid tre 
to have poſſeſſed forty thouſand head ; mam ga, 
are wild, and a very conſiderable trade is tan 
driven in their hides and tallow, but the ex- the 
treme heat prevents their turning the fleſh to WM alo 
any account in commerce. Swine are equally W ye 
numerous, and their lard is much in requet gol 
all aver this country, where it is uſed initead W ny, 
of butter. I 
Sheep are numerous in Mexico, but we do whe 
not find that wool is an article of any great W Spa 
conſideration in their trade; nor is it probable MW hoy 
that it is of a good kind, as it is ſcarce ever ¶ are 
found uſeful between the tropics, where it nM vpo 
hairy and ſhort, except only in Peru; and ver, 
and that is the produce of ſheep ot a ſpecis mer 
very different from that in the reſt of Ameri- ¶ non 
ca; as Peru is itſelf remarkably different in But 
climate from all other countries under the tor- WM are 
rid zone. But cotton is here very good, and barr, 
in great plenty. It is manufactured largely; WM for þ 
for, as it is very light and ſuitable to the cli G 
mate, and all othcr cloathing being extraxa · ¶ nati 
gantly dear, it is the general wear of the in- 
habitants; the woollens and linens of Europe 
being rather luxuries, and worn only by per: 
ſans of ſome condition. : 
Some provinces produce filk, but not in 
that abundance or perfection to make a re- 
markable part of their export ; not but that 
the country 1s very fit for that, and _ oth,rl 
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things valuable, which are but little culti- 
vated ; for the gold and ſilver, which make 
the glory of this country, and in the abundant 
treaſures of which it exceeds all the world, en- 
gage almoſt the whole attention of the inhabi- 
tants, as they are almoſt the only things for which 
the Spaniards value their colonies, and what 
alone receive the encouragement of the court ; 
we ſhall therefore proceed to ſpeak of their 
gold and filver mines, and their manner of 
purifying thoſe metals. a 

It is not a matter yet finally determined, 
whether all or ſome provinces only of New 
Spain produce mines of gold and filver. It is, 
however, allowed that the chief mines of gold 
are in Veragua and New Granada, confining 
upon Darien and Terra Firma. Thoſe of fil- 
ver, which are much more rich as well as nu- 
merous, ate found in ſeveral parts, but in 
none ſo much as in the province of Mexico. 
But all the mines, whether of gold or filver, 
are generally found in the mountainous and 
barren pafts ; nature making amends one way 
tor her failures in another. 

Gold is found either in the ſand of rivers, 
native, and in ſmall grains, or it is dug out of 
the earth in the ſame condition in ſmall bits, 
almoſt wholly metalic, and of a tolerable pu- 
rity; or it is found, like the ore of other 
metals, in an aggregate opaque maſs, in a 
mixture of earth, ſtone, ſulphur, and other 
metals, In this ſtate it is of all colours, red, 
white, blackiſh, and making little or no often- 
tation of the riches it contains, Sometimes it 
A 2 forms 
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forms part of the ornament of ſome beautiful 
ftones, which are of various lively colours, 
interſected with filaments of this metal, quite 
native, Lapis lazuli is one of theſe, which 
has alwas ſome ſmall portions of gold ; but thi 
golden ſtreaking is often extremely fallacious, 
and has betrayed many into ruinous expences; 
for in ſeveral ſtones theſe fine veins have been 
nothing more than marcaſite : however, ſuch 
marcaſites or fire-ſtones are found in mines 
which contain real gold. But gold, howſoevet 
found, whether native or in what is called the 
ore, is ſeldom or never without a mixture d 
other metals, generally ſilver or copper. 
The gold mines, though they contain the 
richeſt of all metals, it is remarkable, mol 
trequently diſappoint the hopes and ruin the 
. fortunes of thoſe who engage in them; tho 
neither the labouring of the mine, nor the 
purifying of the metal, is attended with fuck 
an ex pence as what thoſe are obliged to, wiv 
work mines of the inferior metals. For the 
vein 1s, of all others, the moſt unequal; 
ſometimes very large, full and rich; then! 
often decays by a quick gradation, and b 
ſometimes ſuddenly loſt. But the ends d 
the veins are, on the other hand, often es 
tremely rich; they are called the purſe of tht 
. vein ; and when the miner is ſo happy as w 
light on one of theſe purſes, his fortune! 
immediately made. 
When the ore is dug out, the moſt uſu 
method is to break it to pieces in a mill, e- 
actly reſembling thoſe large ones we uſe id 
grinding 
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grinding apples, wherein a mill-ſtone ſet on 
end is made to turn in a circular channel of 
ſtone. When the ore is thus broken, and the 
gold ſomewhat ſeparated from the impure 
maſs, they add to the whole a quantity of 
quickſilver. . has, of all other bo- 
dies, the greateſt attraction with gold, which 
therefore immediately breaks the links which 
held it to the former earth, and clings cloſe 
to this congenial ſubſtance. Then a rapid 
ſtream of water is let into the channel, which, 
ſcouring away (through a hole made for the 
purpoſe) the lighter earth, by the briſkneſs of 
its current, leaves the gold and mercury pre- 
cipitated by its weight at the bottom. This 
amalgama, or paſte, is put into a linen cloth, 
and ſqueezed ſo as to make the quickſilver ſe- 
parate and run out. To complete this ſepa- 
ration, it is neceſſary to fuſe the metal, and 
then all the mercury flies off in fumes. 

But in many parts of Spaniſh America, ano- 
ther way of getting and puritying gold is 
practiſed. When by ſure tokens they know 
that gold lies in the bed of a rivulet, they 
turn the current into the inward angles, which 
time and the ſtream have formed ; whilſt this 
runs, they dig and turn up the earth, to 
* it the more eaſily diſſolved and carried 
off. 

When the ſurface is thus completely waſhed 
away, and they are come to a fort of ſtiff earth, 
which is the receptacle of gold, they return 
the ſtream into its former channel, and dig up 
the earth as they 9 it, which they carry to 
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a little baſon ſomewhat in the form of a ſmith's WM latt 
bellows. Into tllis they turn a ſmall but 8 eart 
lively ſtream, to carry off the foreign matter, WM of 
whilſt they facilitate the operation by ſtirring in 
the maſs with an iron hook, which diſſolves WW per 
the earth, and gathers up the ſtones, which aſce 
are carefully thrown out that they may not MW any 
interrupt the paſſages that carry oft the 1 
earth. fer 
By this means the gold, looſened from the plo! 
groſe matter which adhered to it, falls to the the 
bottom, but mixcd ſo intimately with a black W mu 
heavy ſand, that none of the gold can be per- MW uni 
ceived, unleſs it happens to be a pretty large and 
grain. | uſe] 
To ſeparate it from this ſand, it is put into: mai 
ſort of wooden platter, with a little hollow of mor 
about the depth of half an inch at bottom. 1 
This platter they fill with water, and, turning ti. 
the maſs about briſkly with their hands tor {MW is c 
ſome time, the ſand pailes over the edges, and feve 
leaves the gold in ſmall grains, pure, and of and 
its genuine colour, in the hollow at the bot- 2 
tom. Thus is gold refined without fire ot eur 
mercury, merely by waſhing. of t 
| The places where this is perfotmed ar: ort 
ealled therefore Lavaderos by the Spaniards, WW her 


There are many more methods of extracting WI Whi 
and purifying this precious metal; but theſe BW ma! 
are the moſt common ways uſed by the Spa- ture 
niards 1n their Indies. dot. 

Silver is the metal next in rank, but firſt in leut 
conſequence in the Spaniſh traffic, as theit I ing 
mines yield a much greater quantity . the WW The 
4 . : iter 
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th's MW latter than the former. It is found in the 
ut « WM earth under different forms, as indeed the ore 
ter, of all metal is. Such is the diverlity of ores 
ring MW in this reſpect, that nothing but a long ex- 
lves perience in this particular branch can exactly 
wich MW aſcertain the ſpecies of the metal, which almoſt 
not MW any ore contains at firſt view. : 
the The manner of refining ſilver does not dif- 1 

fer eſſentially from the proceſs which is em- 1 
the ployed for gold. They are both purified upon 4 
the MW the ſame principle; by clearing away as i. 
lack much of the earth as can be with water; by 
pers uniting or amalgamating it with mercury, 
arge and afterwards by clearing off the the mercury 'q 
itſelf, by ſtraining and evaporation, But the Fl 
tos management of filver in this reſpect is much N 
7 of more I:Meult than that of gold. 7 
om. The article of commerce, next in conſide- | 
T 
| 


ing tation with the Mexicans to gold and ſilver, 
fot is cochineal. This is uſed in dying all the 


and J ſeveral kinds of the fineſt ſcarlet, erimſon, i” 
| of Wl and purple, | 1 
bot After much diſpute about the nature of this 1 
: of eurious drug, it ſeems at laſt agreed, that it is 1 
of the animal kind ; an inſect of the ſpecies | | 
are or the gall inſets. This animal is found ad- Y 


rds. hering to various plants, but there is only one 
ting which communicates to it the qualities which 
heſe makes it valuable in medicine and manufac- 
pa- tures. This plant is called Opuntia by the 
botaniſts. It confiſts wholly of thick ſuceu- 

ſt in leut oval leaves, joined end to end, and ſpread® | 
heit ing out on the ſides in various ramifications. 
the i The flower is large, and the fruit in ſhape re- 
| ſembling 
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life of this animal, is the nature of the male, 
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ſembling a fig; this fruit is full of a crimſon I whic 


Juice, and to this juice it is that the cochineal MM fame 
Inſect owes its colour, he h 


When the rainy ſeaſons come on, they Ml tinu 
who cultivate this plant, cut off thoſe heads coct 
| with ſuch inſects, as are and 

not yet at their full growth, and preſerve them MW ed b 
very carefully from the weather and all other MW ing 


injuries. Theſe branches, though feparated MW bel: 
from their parent ſtocks, preſerve their freſh- by! 


neſs and juices a long time; and this enables bi 
the inſe& not only to live out the rains, but to I 
grow to its full fize, and be in readineſs to MW are 


bring forth its young, as ſocn as the incle- Uthe 


mency of the ſeaſon is over. the 
When this time comes on, they are brought MW cils 
out, and placed upon the proper plants, di- oft 


poſed in little neſts of ſome moſſy ſubſtance, MW ne! 


As ſoon as they feel the enlivening influence the 


of the freſh air, they bring forth in three ot old 


four days from their expoſure at fartheſt. The ab: 
young, ſcarce bigger than a mite, runs about Wl ma 
with wonderfulcelerity, and the whole planta- WW me 
tion is immediately peopled ; yet, what ß ul 
ſomewhat fingular, this animal, ſo lively MW 1 
in its infancy, quickly loſes all its activity, bo 
and, attaching itſelt to ſome of the leaſt en- thi 
poſed and moſt ſucculent part of the leaf, it : x 


clings there for life, without ever moving, m 
not wounding the leaf for its ſuſtenance, but bo 
ſucking with a proboſcis, with which it ü 7 
furniſhed for this purpoſe. th 

What is not leſs remarkable than the way of 2! 


which 
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which has no appearance of belonging to the 
lame ſpecies; far from being fixed to a ſpot, 
he has wings, and is, like the butterfly, con- 
tinually in motion; they are ſmaller than the 
cochineal, and conſtantly ſeen amongſt them, 
and walking over them without being ſuſpect- 
ed by thoſe who take care of the inſect, of be- 
ing a creature of the ſame kind, though they 
believe that the cochineals are impregnated 
by them. But it is the female cochineal only 
which is gathered for uſe, 

They make four gatherings in a year, which 
are ſo many genarations of this animal. When 
they are ſufficiently careful, they bruſh off 
the infects one by one with a ſort of hair pen- 
cils, and take them as they fall; but they 
often bruſh the whole plant in a careleſs man- 
ner, ſo that fragments of it are mixed with 
the cochineals, and themſelves mixed, the 
old and young together, which careleſſneſs 
abates much of the value; but what chiefiy 
makes the goodneſs of this commodity is, the 
manner of killing and drying the cochineals, 
which is performed three ways; the firſt is by 
dipping the baſket in which it is gathered into 
boiling water, and afterwards drying them in 
the ſun ; this the Spaniards call renegrida. 
The ſecond method is by drying them in ovens 
made for the purpoſe ; this, from its gray co- 
Jour, veined with purple, is called jaſpzade. 
The third manner 1s, when the Indians dry 
them on their cakes of maze which are baked 
on flat ſtones ; this laſt is the worſt kind, as it 

1s 
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is generally overbaked, and ſomething burn- 
ed. They call it negra. 

This diug has a very uncommon good 
quality, and the more extraordinary as it be- 
longs to the animal kingdom, and to the mot 
periſhable of that kind, that it never decays, 
Without any other care than having been put 
by in a box, ſome have been known to keep 
ſixty, ſome even upwards of an hundred years, 
and as fit for the purpoſes of medicine, vr 
manufacture, as ever it was. It is uſed in 
medicine as a cordial and ſudorific, in which 
intentions few things anſwer better. And in- 
deed, as it anſwers ſuch good purpoſes in me- 
dicine, is ſo eſſential in trade, and produced 
only in this country, it may be conſidered in 


all markets as equivalent to gold or filver, by 


the certainty and quickneſs of the ſale. It 1s 
computed they annually export no leſs than 
nine hundred thouſand pounds weight of this 
commodity. 

The cocao, or cacao, of which chocolate 
is made, is a conſiderable article in the natural 
hiſtory and commerce of New Spain. It grows 
upon a tree of a middling ſize; the wood ts 
ſpongy and porous, the bark ſmooth, and of a 
cinnamon colour : the flower grows in bunch- 
es between the ſtalks and the wood, of the 
form of roſes, but ſmall, and without any 


ſcent. The fruit is a ſort of pod, which con- 


tains the cacao, much about the ſize and ſhape 
of a cucumber, Within there is a pulp of a 
moſt refreſhing acid taſte, which fills up the 
interſtices between the nuts before they are 
ripe; 
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ripe ; but, when they fully ripen, theſe nuts 
are packed up wonderfully cloſe, and in a 
moſt regular and elegant order ; they have a 
pretty 'tough ſhell, and within this 1s the 
oily rich ſubſtance of which chocolate 1s 
made, 

This fruit grows differently from our Eu- 
ropean fruits, which always hang upon the 
ſmall branches; but this grows along the body 
of the great ones, principally at the joints, 
None are found upon the ſmall, which, though 
it is a manner of vegetation unknown here, 
prevails in ſeveral other plants between the 
tropics, This cacao 1s a very tender tree, 
equally impatient of the wind, heat or cold, 
and will flouriſh only in the ſhade ; for which 
reaſon, in the cacao walks, they always plant 
a palm-tree for every one of cacao. 

We nced ſay little of the uſe of this fruit; 
it is general amongſt ourſelves, and its virtues 
well known; but, however the great external 
call for it may be, the internal conſumption is 
much gxeater, ſo that in Mexico and Terra 
Firma, in ſome provinces of which latter it is 
found in the greateſt perfection, their foreign 
and domeſtic commerce in this article is im- 
menſe, and the profits immenſely great. 

At home it makes the principal part of their 
diet, and is found wholeſome, nutritious, and 
ſuitable to the climate. This fruit is often 


confounded with the cocoa-nut, which is a 


ſpecies wholly different. 

Let us now proceed to enquire particularly 

into the trade of Mexico, and take a general 
ſurvey 
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ſurvey of its capital city, which bears its own 
name. 

The trade of Mexico may be conſidered az 
conſiſting of three great branches, by which 
it communicates with the whole world; the 
trade with Europe by La Vera Cruz; the 
trade with the Eaſt-Indies by Acapulco; and 
the commerce of the South-Sea by the ſame 
port. The places in New Spain, which can 
intereſt a ſtranger, are therefore three only, 
La Vera Cruz, Acapulco, and Mexico, 

Mexico, the capital of the kingdom, the 
reſidence of the viceroy, the ſeat of the firſt 
audience or chamber of juſtice, and an arch- 
biſhoprie, is certainly one of the richeſt 
and moſt ſplendid cities, not only in America, 
but in the whole world, Though no ſea- port 


town, nor communicating with the ſea by any 


navigable river, 1t has a prodigious commerce, 
and is itſelf the center of all that is carried on 
between America and Europe on one hand, 
and between America and the Eaſt-Indies on 
the other ; for bere the principal merchants 
reſide, the greateſt part of the buſineſs is ne- 
gociated; and the goods ſent from Acapulco 
to La Vera, Cruz, or from La Vera Cruz to 
Acapulco, for the uſe of the Philippines, and 
ina great meaſure for the uſe of Peru and Li- 
ma, all paſs through this city, and employ an 
incredible number of horſes and mules in the 

carriage. | 
Hither too all the gold and ſilver come to be 
coined, here the king's fifth is depoſited, and 
here is wrought all that immenſe quantity of 
utenkils 
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utenſils and ornaments in plate, which 15 every 
year ſent into Europe. Every thing here has 
the greateſt air of magniſicence and wealth; 
the ſhops glitter upon all ſides with the. expo- 
ſure of gold, filver, and jewels, and ſurprize 
yet more by the work of the imagination upon 
the treaſures which fill great cheſts piled up to 
the cielings, whilſt they wait the time of be- 
ing ſent to Old Spain, 

Itis ſaid that the negro wenches, who run 
by the coaches of the ladies there, wear brace- 
lets of gold, pearl necklaces, and jewels in 
their ears, whilſt the black foot-boys are all 
over covered with lace and embroidery. 

It cannot exactly be aſcertained what num- 
ber of people are in this city. It is certainly 
very conſiderable, by many not made lets 
than ſeventy or eighty thouſand. This city 
itſelf is well and regularly built, though the 
houſes are not lofty ; the monaſteries are nu- 
merous, and richly endowed, and the churches 
extravagantly rich in their ornaments, though 
comparatively poor in the taſte of their archi- 
tecture. 

The port neareſt to this city is Acapulco 
upon the South- Sea, upwards of two hundred 
miles diſtant from the capital. Acapulco, 


Welt has one of the deepeſt, ſecureit, and 


moſt commodious harbours in the South-Sea, 
and indeed almoſt the only one which 1s good 
upon the weſtern coaſt of New Spain. The 
entrance of the harbour is detended by a caſtle 
ot tolerable ſtrength ; the town itſelf is but ill 
built, and makes every way but a miſerable 
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figure, except at the time of the fairs, when 
it intirely ehanges its appearance, and becomes 
one of the moſt conſiderable marts in the world. 
About the month of December, the great 
galleon, which makes the whole communica- 
tion that is between America and the Philip- 
pines, after a voyage of five months, and 
{ailing three thouftind leagues without ſeeing 
any other land than the Little Ladrones, ar- 
rives here loaded with all the rich commodities 
of the eaſt ; cloves, pepper, cinnamon, nut- 
megs, mace, China, japan wares, callicoes 
plain and painted, chints, muſlins of every 
ſort, ſilks, precious ſtones, rich drugs, and 
gold duſt. i | 
At the ſame time the annual ſhip from Li- 
ma comes in, and is not ee to bring 
leſs than two millions of pieces of eight in 
filver, beſides quickſilver, cacao, drugs and 
other valuable commodities, to be laid out in 
the purchaſe of the commodities of the Eaſt- 
Indies. Several other ſhips from different 
parts of Chili and Peru meet upon the ſame 
occaſion 5 and, befides the traffic for the 
Philippine 'commoditie* , is cauſes a very 
large dealing for every thing thoſe countries 
have to exchange with one another, as well 
as for the purchaſe 'of all ſorts of European 
goods. 'The fair laſts ſometimes for thirty — 


As ſoon as the goods are diſpoſed of, the 


galleon prepares to ſet out on her voyage to 


the Philippines with her returns, chiefly in 
filver, but with ſome European goods too, 


and ſome other commodities of America. We 


| ſpeak 
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ſpeak here, as though there were but one veſlel 

on the trade with the Philippines ; and in tact 

there is only nominally, one trading veſſel, the 
22 itſelf, of about twelve hundred tons; | 
ut another attends her commonly as a ſort of i 
convoy, which generally carries ſuch a quan- 
tity of goods as pretty much diſables her from 
performing that office. The galleon has often 
above a thouſand people on board, either in- i 
tereſted in the cargoe, or merely paflangers; WK 
and there is no trade in which ſo large profits | 
: are made; the captain of the veſſel, the pilots, ii 
; their mates, and even the common ſailors, WK 
7 making in one voyage, what in their ſeveral 

| ranks may be confidered as eaſy fortunes. 

It is ſaid, by the writer of Lord ' Anſon's ⁵⁶ſ 
voyage, that the jeſuits have the profits of '| | 


2 3 | whole 


g this ſhip to 74 their miſſions ; and if ſo, 
1 their gains muſt be extremely great. | 
d This commerce to ſo vaſt a value, though 
n carried on directly between the king of Spain's 
t- own dominions, enriches them in proportion 
at but very little; the far greater part of every 
1e thing that comes from the Philippines being 
ae the produce, or the fabric, of other coun- 
ry tries; the Spaniards add none of the artificial | 
es value of labour tc any thing. The Chineſe 
ell are largely intereſted in this cargoe, and it is 
an to them they are indebted for the manufactur- 
ys, ing of ſuch of their plate, as is wrought into 
he any better faſhion than rude. ingots or inele- 
to gant coins. wy | 
in When this fair is over, the town is compa» | 
o, ratively deſerted ; however, it remains for the i 
7 l 
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whole year the moſt conſiderable port in Mexi- 
co, tot the trade with Peru and Chili, which 


is not very great. The Eaſt- India goods 


brought hither are carried on mules to Mexi- 
co, from whence what exceeds their own 
conſumption is ſent by land-carriage to La 
Vera Cruz, to paſs over the Terra Firma, to 
the Iflands, and ſome even to Old Spain, 
though in no great quantity. 

From the port of La Vera Cruz, it is that 
the great wealth of Mexico is poured out upon 
all the old world; and it 1s from this port 
alone, that they receive the luxuries and ne- 
ceſſaries that the old world yields them in re- 
turn. To this port the annual fleet from Cadiz, 
called the flota, arrives about the latter end 
of November, after a paſſage of nine weeks. 

This fleet, which ſails only from Cadiz, 
conſiſts of about three men of war as a convoy, 
and fourteen or fifteen large merchant ſhips, 
from four hundred to one thouſand tons bur- 
then. They are loaded almoſt with every ſort 
of goods which Europe produces for export ; 
all forts of woollens, linens, filks, velvets, 
laces, glaſs, paper, cutlery, all ſorts of 5 
iron, watches, clocks, quickfilver, horſe fur- 
niture, ſhoes, ſtockings, books, piQures, mili- 
tary ſtores, wines, and fruits; fo that all the 
trading parts of Europe are highly intereſted 
in the cargoe of this fleet. Spain itſelf ſends 
out little more than wine and fruit. This, 
with the freight and commiſſions to the mer- 
chant and the duty to the king, 1s almoſt - 
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the advantage which that kingdom derives 
from her cominerce with the Indies. 

It is ſtrictly prohibited to load any commo- 
dities on board this fleet without entering the 
goods, the value, and the owners name, in 
the India houſe at Seville; and when they re- 
turn, they muſt bring a certificate, from the 
proper officer there, that the goods were duly 
anded, and in the proper port, They are nor 
permitted to break bulk upon any account un- 
til they arrive at La Vera Cruz, nor are they 
ſuffered to take in any other than Spaniſh paſ- 
ſengers, nor them without a licence firit ob- 
tained at the India-houſe. 

Jealouſy is the glaring character of the 
court of Spain, in whatever regards their Ame- 
rican empire; and they often ſacrifice their 
proſperity to an exceſſive regard to the ſecu- 
rity of their poſſeſſions. They attend in this 
trade principally to two objects; the excluſion 
of all ſtrangers from any ſhare in it, and the 
keeping up of the market for ſuch goods as 
they ſend; and they think both theſe ends 
beſt anſwered by ſending out one annual fleet, 
and that from one only port in Spain, and to 
one port only in Mexico, Theſe views, which 
would be impolitic in any power in Europe 
beſides, are judicious enough in Spain; be- 
cauſe the goods they ſend belonging moſtly to 
{trangers, and the profits upon the ſale in the 
Indies being the only thing that really accrues 
to themſelves, it is certainly right to contult 
primarily how they ſhall get the greateſt re- 
turns upon the ſmalleſt quantity of goods. 
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It would be quite otherwiſe, if all, or moſt 
of what they ſend: abroad, were their own 
produce or manufacture. They are undoubt- 
edly right too in keeping the trade very care- 
tully to themſelves; though perhaps the means 
taken to attain this end will not be thought ſo 
rational. By ſuffering all the trade to be car- 
ried on only between two ports, they diſcou- 
rage in the old world all their towns from that 


emulation, which would not only enable them 


to traffic in foreign commodities, but in time 
to ſet up fabrics of their own ; whereas now, 
with regard to the export of their commodities, 


they ſtand upon the level of ſtrangers; theg 
cannot carry their produce directly to the beit 
market; and it is very certain, that even 


trifling diſcouragements operate very power- 
fully where the commercial ſpirit is weak, and 
the trade in its infancy. 

When all the goods brought by the flota ars 
landed, and diſpoſed of at La Vera Cruz, the 
fleet takes in the plate, precious ſtones, 
cochineal, indigo, cocoa, tobacco, ſugar and 
hides, which are their returns for Old Spain. 
Sometimes in May, but more frequently in 
Auguſt, they are ready to depart. 

From La Vera Cruz they ſail to the Havan- 
nah in the iſle of Cuba, which is the place 


of rendezvous where they meet the galleons ; 


another fleet, which carries on all the trade of 


Terra Firma by Carthagena, and of Peru by 
Panama and Porto- bello, in the ſame manner 
that the flota ſerves for that of New Spain. 
When they arrire at th port, and join the 


galleons 
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galleons, and the regiſter ſhips that collect at 
the ſame port from all quarters, ſome of the 
cleaneſt and beſt ſailing of their veſſels are diſ- 
patched to Spain, with advice of the contents 
of theſe ſeveral fleets, as well as with treaſure 
and goods of their own, that the court may 
judge what indulto or duty is proper to be laid 
on them, and what convoy is neceilary for 
their ſafety. Theſe fleets; generally make 
ſome ſtay at the Havannah, before all the ſhips 
2 compoſe them are collected and ready to 

As ſoon as this happens they quit the Ha- 
vannah, and beat — * . of Florida, 
and, paſſing between the Bahama iflands, hold 
their courſe to the north-eaſt, until they come 
to the height of St. Auguſtin, and then ſteer 
away to Old Spain. 

When the — has left La Vera Cruz, it 
has no longer the appearance of a place of 
conſequence; it is a town in a very unhealthy 
fituation, inhabited ſcarcely by any but In- 
dians, Meztezes, or negroes. All the merch- 
ants of any conſequence reſide at ſome diſ- 
tance, at a place called Los Angelos. 

The inhabitants of New Spain are compoſed 
of people of three different races; whues, 
Indians, and negroes, or the ſeveral mixtures 
of thoſe. The whites are either born in Old 
Spain, or they are Creoles; thoſe who are 
native Spaniards are moſtly in offices, or in 
trade, have the ſame character and man- 
ners with the Spaniards. of Europe; the ſame 
parity of behaviour, the ſame natural ſaga- 
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{1 | city and good ſenſe, the ſame indolence, and I 

1 | yet a greater ſhare of pride and ſtatelineſs; il 
| 


= for here they look upon the being natives of 
5 Old Spain as a very honourable diſtinction, - 
0 and are in return looked upon by the creoles 1 
| 'with no ſmall ſhare of hatred and envy. t 
| The latter have little of that firmneſs and a 
11 | patience, which make one of the fineſt parts n 
— 4 of the character of the native Spaniard, They e 
| | have little courage, and are univerſally weak n 
| and effeminate. Living as they do in a con- a 
ſitant enervating heat, ſurfeited with wealth, 0 
and giving up their whole time to loitering 0 
Wi and inactive pleaſures, they have nothing bold b 
il or manly to fit them fot making a figure in lc 
| ] active life; and few or none have any taſte for U 
* 1 * 5 . 11 
the ſatis faction of a learned retirement. Luxu- 1 
_ ' ous without variety or elegance, and expen- I 
. ſive with great parade and little conveniency, th 
$1.0 their general character 1s no more than a grave 01 
v8 and ſpecious infignificance, _ | ſh 
_ - They are temperate at their tables and in ty 
their cups; but, from idlenefs and conſtitu- er 
| i tion, their whole buſineſs is amour and in- 
_ trigue ; theſe they carry on in the Old Spaniſh = 
| th | taſte, by doing and ſaying extravagant things, Ut 
dy bad muſic, worſe poetry, and exceſſive ex- tic 
1 pences. Their ladies are little celebrated for hz 
| their chaſtity or domeſtic virtues ; but they fir 


are ſtill a good deal reſtrained by the old- 
faſhioned etiquette, and they exert a genius, 
i which 1s not contemptible, in combating the 
449 reſtraints which that lays them under. _ 
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The clergy are extremely numerous, and 
their wealth and influence cannot be doubted 
amongft ſo rich and ſuperſtitious a people. It 
is ſaid, that they actually poſſeſs a fourth of 
the revenues of that whole kingdom ; which, 
after allabatements, certainly amounts toſeveral 
millions. And as to their numbers, it is not 
extravagant to ſay, that prieſts, monks, and 
nuns of all orders, are upwards of one fifth of 
all the white people, both here and in the 
other parts of Spaniſh America. But, the 
clergy here being too ignorant in general to 
be able inſtructors by their preaching, and too 
looſe and debauched in their own manners, to 
inſtruct by their example, the people are 
httle the better for their numbers, wealth, or 


influence. Many of them are little better 


than adventurers from Old Spain, wha, with- 


out regard for their character or their vows,  - 


Rudy nothing but how to raiſe a ſudden for- 
tune, by abuſing the 1gnorance and extreme 
credulity of the people. 

A great deal of attention is paid to certain 
mechanical methods of devotion. Moral du- 
ties are little talked of. An extreme venera- 
tion for faints, lucrative to the orders they 
have founded or are ſuppoſed to patronize, is 
firongly inculcated, and makes the general 
ſubject of their ſermons, deſigned rather to 
raiſe a ſtupid admiration of their miracles, 
than an imitation of the ſanctity of their lives. 

However, having ſaid this, it muſt be con- 
fidered as all general obſervations, with the 
reaſonable allowances ; for many of the digni- 

- ied 
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fied clergy, and others among them, under- 
ſtand and practice the duties ot their ſtation. 
The Indians here 'are reduced to more of a 
civilized life, than they are in the colonies of 
any other European nation. This race of 
people are now, whatever they were formerly, 
humble, dejected, timorous, and 101 
they are generally treated with great indignity. 
The Bot of al people fabjected 
people is infinitely worſe than what they ſuffe 
trom the preſſure of the worſt form, or the 
worit adminiſtration, of any government of 
their own, © 
The blacks here, as they are imported from 
Africa, have the ſame character as the blacks 
of our colonies ; ſtubborn, hardy, of an ordi- 
nary underftanding, and fitted tor the groß 
flavery they endure. | : Fans, 
Such are the characters of the people, not 
only of New Spain, but of all Spanith America, 
The civil government is adminiſtered by 
tribunals, which here are called audiences, 
conſiſting of a certain number of judges, di- 


vided into different chambers, more reſembling 


the parliaments in France than our courts, At 
the head of the chief of thefe chambers the 
viceroy himſelf preſides when he ſees fit. 
His employment is one of the greateſt truſt 
and power the king of Spain has in his gift; 
and 15 perhaps the richeſt government entruſt- 
ed to any ſubject in the world. 2 
All employments here are held only by na- 
tive Spaniards, and by them but for à certain 


limited time; at "moſt not above three years. 
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Jexlouſy, in this re 
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t, as in all others rela- 
tive to the Indies, is the ſpirit chat influences 


zu their regulations; and it has this very bad 


eſſect; that every officer, from the higheſt to 
the Jaweſt, has the avidity which a new and 
luerative poſt inſpires; ravenaus becauſe his 


mme is ſhort, he oppreſſes the 2 and de- 


fauds the crown ; another ſuece 


him with 
the fame diſpofitions ; and no man is careful 


d eſtabliſn any thing uſeful in his office, 


knowing that his ſucceſſor will be ſure to 


© trample upon every regulation which is not 
W fubſervient to his own intereſts ; ſo that this 


enflaved people has not the power of putting 
in uſe the fox's policy, of letting the fir 
ſwarm of blood-ſuckers ſtay on, but is obliged 
to ſubmit to be drained by a conſtant ſueceſſion 
e hungry and impatient harpies. 

There are ſome troops kept in New Spain, 
and a good revenue appropriated for their 


maintenance, and for the ſupport of the fort- 


fications there; but the ſoldiers are few, ill 
cloathed, ill paid, and worſe diſciplined ; the 
military here keep pace withthecivilandeccleti- 


utical adminiſtration, and everything is a jobb. 


With reſpect to NEW MEXICO, we ſhall 
odly obferve, that it lies to the north and 
north-eaſt of New Spain. Its bounds to the 
north are not aſcertained, Taking in Califor- 
nia, it has the great South - Sea to the Weſt, 


ad to the eaſt it is bounded by the lands on 


the Miſſiſippi. | cw 
This country lies for the. moſt part within 
che temperate zone, and has a maſt agreeable 
| climate, 


| 
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climate, and a ſoil in many places product 
of every thing for profit and delight. It hay 
rich mines of ſilver, and ſome of gold, which 
are worked more and more every day; and i 
produces precious ſtones of ſeveral kinds; but 
it has no direct intercouſe with any part of 


, 


Europe. . 

The country is but little known at all tg 
Europeans; and the Spaniſh ſettlements they 
are comparatively weak ; however, they are 
every day increafing in proportion as they! 
diſcover mines; which are here not inferior 
to any that have been diſcovered in the other 
parts of America. | 
The inhabitants are _ Indians ; but in 
many places lately reduced, by the Spanith 
miſſionaries, to chriſtianity, to a civilized 
life, to follow trades, and to raiſe corn and 
wine, which they now export pretty largely 
to old Mexico. 2 „ 

The famous peninſula of California is al 
part, and far from an inconſiderable part of 
this country. It is a place finely ſituated for 
trade, and has a pearl fiſhery of great value. 
It was diſcovered by the great conqueror of 

Mexico, Hernando Cortes. Our famous ad- 
miral and navigator, Sir Francis Drake, landed 
there, and took poſſeſſion of in 1678; and he 
not only took poſſeſſion, but obtained the 
beſt right in the world to the poſſeſſion; the 
principal king having formally inveſted him 
with his principality. However, England has 
not thought of aſſerting that right ſince his 
Ame. 
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